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PEEFACE. 



The Emperor of the French has said, that "France is the only nation that 
goes to war for an idea." With more truth may it le said, that " the United 
States is the only nation that goes to destruction for an. idea." This appears, 
howerer, to be the settled policy of a party at the North. . The United States, at 
the age of seyenty yeai's, have exhibited a degree of aaccess in ■woilfing out the 
"experiment" of self-government, that has baffled the eagadty, while It ims ex- 
cited the admiration, of the most far-seeing statesmen of the Old Woi'ld. Tliis 
great success manifests itself in the international peace tbat the country enjoys, 
its rapid increase in numbers, the genei'al wealth of the people, and tlie vast 
oggregEite which that wealth presents. 

At the close of tlie War of Independence, the country ivas composed of ex- 
hausted Colonies, having a population of 8,172,464 whites. The goverament was 
heavily in debt and without credit, the channels of trade flooded with irredeem- 
able and depredated paper that had driven away spede, national bankruptcy 
and iiidividaal insolvency were the rule. The people were destitute of capital 
and mamifactnres ; the employment of tlia shipping apparently destroyed, and 
the future presenting but little hope. There were 751,863 black slaves, who 
were without employment that would earn their own support, and their fate 
and that of their masters gave ample cause of uneasiness, as well to statesmen 
as to owners. To abandon the blacks to their fate, under the plea of philan- 
thropy, suggested itself to many. The employment of Hortliern ships was 
mostly the slave-trade, while the South, havit^ diuly less employment for the 
blacks, was determined to stop their arrival, — iv measure which the North re- 
garded as depriving it of its legitimate businass. Thus growing jealousy was 
added to other evils. The lapse of seventy years has changed all that. The 
North has come to rival the mother conntiy in manufactures— her shipping is 
the first in the world— capital of every deacripUon has become redundant— the 
Federal debt is nominal, and local wealth superior in MassiichuBetts to that of 
any community of like numbers in the world. The condition of the South has 
changed to one of the most brilliant promise. Trom a desponding position, in 
the possession of 600,000 idle blacks, she has 4,000,000, whose labor is inade- 
. quato to the production, of that staple which the civilized world demands from 
her fertile soil. The blacks themselves have been gradually elevated in material 
comforts and religious sentiment— not only far above those of any other country, 
bat greatly and progres^vely above their own former condition. And this is 
comprehended in the material fact, that their value, which was S200 by assess- 
ment in 1790, is 3550 la 1858, From a market value of $250, they have risen 
to $1500 and $2000. This simple fact alone would show not only the great 
value that their labor is to the Christian world, but that their owners have 
thus, as it were, come under bonds in the sum of $1200 and $1800 each hand, to 
give them the best moral and material care. That rise in the value of the blacks 
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ia nlso tlie index to the rise in the nggregate property of the Union, ivhicli h 




The val lit un for 1150 is thit of (1 e cenaua an 1 that of 1858 is from eacli 
StBte census In 1800 the whole \al lat on fo tl e lev} of a Fedeiftl tas was 
619 milliunfc Theia has then been an nneaae of prope t} Taluatioa of 6,447 
milhons ap to 18j0 and of o 2 milliois froni 1850 to 1858. Hoiv strong a 
contiast does this piesent to tlie condiiion of nftaua m Ii901 This immense 
property has been developed under the hiirmonious working of the Federal Ctoo- 
atitution, and the conntry has become the asylum imd admiiution of the Old 
World, from the political contests of which it has remained aloof. 

We have endeavored, in the following pages, to trace the gradual development 
of this great wealth, to show its sourees, the course of the resulting trade, and 
tlie great profits derived from Eectlonal iutercoarse, harmony, and dependence. 
The mutual benefit will be found to be large ; and that-, on the other hand, the 
disasters of disunion would be only the more terrible for tlie greatness of former 
success. In the midst of this prosperity, a wanton attack, by political aud cleii' 
cal agitatoi's, is made npon dster States, a new idea of morality is conjured lip as 
a means of stining up domestic strife, and wantonly destroying Uie source of all 
this mafeiial good. Historians record with surprise the amazing folly of George 
the Third and his ministers, who drove the colonies into rebellion for a system ! 
But they wanted revenue. What will the future tistoilan say of the North, 
which destroyed its source of profit for a moi-e trivial pretence 1 The monkey 
that persisted in sawing otf the limb between himself and the tree, seems to be 
the model of modern sagacity. We are told that there is no intention of destroy- 
ing the iastitntlons of the States— that the design ia only to exclude tlie institu- 
tion from territory where it would have heen long Mnce had nature permitted. 
There is here, then, nothing practical— a mere pretence of agitating the popular 
mind and engendering animosities, fbr the mere soke of those animo^Ues. The 
national prosperity, the domestic peace, the safety of life and property, the veij 
esistenoa of the nation, are jeopardized for an idea, admitted by the agitators to 
be fruitless. The agitation lias at the North no one prnctical application what- 
ever ; while at the South, it has in the background servile insurrection, blood- 
slied, and annihilation of person and property, involving ultimately the ruin of 
the North. 

This Republican hobby, BO violently ridden, has at best hut a feeble constitu- 
tion. The idea of non-intervention where slavery exists, and of intervention 
where it cannot exist. Is certainly but a thing of straw; yet this ia the very head 
of the pretence, while the popular contempt for slavery is stimulated by such 
assertions as the following ; 

" Tlie annual hay crop of the lYee States is worth considerably more, in dollara 
and cents, than all the cotton, tobacco, licc, hay, hemp, and cane-sugar annually 
produced in the fifteen Slave States." 

When we find that the South keeps 3,000,000 head of cattle more than tlie 
North, without this vast expense for haymaking, the absurdity of this proposition 
in a partfean tale becomes apparent, and we recognize the hobby of the nursery, 
" His liead was made of peas-alraw, 
His tail was miuie of hay." 
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Europe looka on in Buvpiise. to see tUs" model Eepublio," this succesBful "ex- 
ponent of aelf-government," this " eyesore to aristocrats," this " asylum of the 
oppreBsed," this " poradiae of indaatiy, and demonstration of human ei^iiality," 
voludtaiily OMting hehind it all claim for human eupremiicy, all pi'ospeot of ad- 
vancement, and seeking aelf-deBtruction, for the sake of wallowing in the kennel 
with an inferior race. The philosopher demands if the persons who commit 
this monstrous outi'age upon human dignity are really entitled to those godlike 
qualiHes that are generally ascribed to the intellect of man. Is man, after ftll, no 
better than a bmte, that be should libel hia Creator for making distinctions be- 
s, and pretend to conect the ertoi's of the Deity by voluntaiily 
a the scale of creation ! The statesman asks, if really the 
" most intelligent" people of the world are so besotted as to take seriously the 
political olap-tmps of Europe, to pretend that they are no better than negroes, 
and destroy themselves for a sentiment? That Europe, through her laige interest 
in American States, has been alarmed lest this shonld really be so, is manifest 
in the London "Times," which, fiom a virulent asaailant, has lately become the 
efficient defender of American instituUcns, which were capital staples for abuse 
while tbere was no danger of losing them, but they really cannot afford to have 
the thing taken seriously. 

The South views the matter in the spirit of Patrick Henry. "The ohject is 
now, indeed, small, but the shadow is large enongli to darken all this ftur land.' ' 
They can have no faith in men who profess what they tldnk a great moral prin- 
ciple, and deny that they intend to act upon it. It was the principle of taxation 
without representation that the colonies resisted, and it is the principle of the 
" irrepressible conflict," based avowedly on a " higher law," that the Sonth resists. 
She is now in the position of the Colonies eighty-four years ago, and is adopting 
the same measures that they adopted, viz., non-intercourse. These are now 
derided as they were then, and this even while the effects of the preliminary 
movements are falling heavily upon the Northern workmen. A prompt retreat 
from this dangerous agitaHon wiliiin the shadow of the Constitution, is the only 
means of realizing tlie rich future, which will be the reward only of haiinony, 
good fWtii, and loyalty to the Constitution. 

T. P. K, 
Hew Yohk, Kanh 6, 1860. 
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NORTH EEN PROFITS. 

OHAPTEE I. 

ORIGIN OF CAPITAL. 

The fact that labor is the source of all wealth, has long "beea 
demonstrated by all schools of economists ; so also have they 
sho\vn that what is called capital, in whatever shape it exists, 
is the surplus of production over consumption. These are veiy 
plain propositions, but there is another quite as manifest : it is, 
that the imaided labor of a man can produce for him very lit- 
tle more than his own recLuirements. An individual in the oc- 
cupation of a fann soon finds that unless he can procure other 
labor thaa his own, no matter how fruitful may be the earth, 
he will have very little sui-plua at the end of the year, after 
satisfying his own wants. In the early ages of the world, when, 
as is supposed, there were fewer labor-saving machines than 
now, this insuificiency of individual labor was tlie more marked. 
A man's wealth was then increased in proportion to the num- 
ber of eons he possessed, and who were then, as they are to this 
day, legal slaves until the age of 21, Vei-y soon the idea pos- 
sessed a strong family to compel others to work for them. I6 
was speedily discovered that numbers of persons had no dis- 
position to labor at all if they could help it. It was equally 
obvious that if they did not produce they must still exist at the 
expense of those who did produce. As this could not in jus- 
tice be pei-mitted, the remedy was to force them to labor. The 
production was thus increased, and the sui'plus enhanced by 
taking care tliat those slaves should consume less than they 
earned. Tliat system of slavery, with many modifications, has 
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prevailed down to the present time ; and all tlie wealth or capi- 
tal existing has been the r^iilt of slave-labor, or of the work- 
ing of capital originally derived from slave-labor. The history 
of the wealth and power of nations is but a record of slave 
])rodaets. The monuments of anticLuity, the magnificence of the 
modern world, the power of states ; the position of nobles and 
tlie fortimee of individuals, ai"e the results of slave-labor — the 
accumulations from forced servitude. In a free state each in- 
dividual enjoys as much as he produces, and it is only when 
men are compelled to work much, and enjoy comparatively but 
little of the proceeds of their labor, that liie task-maeter of many 
accumulates wealth in proportion to the skill with which he 
directs their services. The possessor of many slaves must have 
a lucrative mode of employing then, or he will be mined by the 
expense of maintaining them. The ancient world was main- 
tained by slaves and enjoyed by patidcians. In modem Europe, 
serf-labor, under the feudal system, was universal, and if the 
nobles have now ceased to have an ownership in the man, they 
do not the less surely exact from him his earnings through 
the credit system which has replaced feudality. The soil of 
Europe and of England was, however, unfitted to slave-labor. 
If it was everywhere owned by tlie nobles, it yielded but little 
under the unintelligent cultivation of the serfs, and capital was 
of very slow growth, notwithstanding that the condition of the 
mass of people was miserable in the exti'eme. 

It was soon discovered, in the progress of civilization, that 
intelhgent white men would produce more in a state of free- 
dom than as serfs ; that the rewards of industry were a suffi- 
cient stimulus to them to labor ; while tithes, taxes, and rents 
were the ready means of exacting more of the proceeds of labor 
from the freeman than could be obtained from tlie serfs. Tlie 
restraints upon individuals were then gradually relaxed, while 
the most severe means were taken to compel idlers to work. 
" Stui-dy beggars" were not only visited wilJi the severe penal- 
ties of liie law, but those who harbored and relieved them were 
punished ; while " work-houses" were the recipients of those ar- 
rested and those who required alms. 

The slave system gradually faded out, — the sovereigns, as 
they wanted money from time to time, selling freedom to the 
slaves. The last i-ecord of transactions of this nature was in 
1574, by Queen Elizabeth. Sixty years previously, "Bluif 
King Hal," being shirt of ftindsj had " made a raise" on the 
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freedom of some of bis slaves. As this is a eurioiis fact, but 
little known, we ti'anscribe the law. 

A manumission granted by Henry YIII., to two persons, 
ran as follows : 



ginally, God created all men free ; but after- 
ward the laws and cKstoma of nations subjected some under the 
yoke of servitude, we think it pious and meritorious with God, 
to make cei-tain persons absolutely free from servitude who are at 
pi'csent nnder vilienage to us ; wherefore we do now accoi-dingly 
manumit and free from yqke of servitude Henry Knight, a taifor, 
and John Erie, a husbandman, our slaves, as being bom in our 
manor of Stoke Olymmy Slande, in om* county of Cornwall, to- 
getlier with all their issue bom or hereafter to be bom, so as 
the said two persons, with their issue, shall henceforth be 
deemed by us and our heirs free and of free condition."^ 
Fcedera, V ., xiii., p. 470. 

This wonderfully pious prince became suddenly "republi- 
can," it appears, when he found that Henry Knight would pay 
for such an exei'cise of piety. It is a pity that this devout 
mood should not have lasted 20 yeai-s later, to save the head of 
Anne Boleyn from forfeitm'e for too much alleged freedom. 
Sixty years later, the " Good Queen Bess," being sorely impe- 
cunious, bethought her of the prfiiitable piety of old Hal, and 
directed a commission to her Lord Ti-easurer Burghley and Sir 
"Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of her Exchequer, for inquiidng 
into the condition of all her bondmen and Jjondwomen in the 
eonntiefi of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, or 
such as were by " birth of slavish condition," by being born in 
any of her manors ; and to compound with such bondmen and 
bondwomen in those counties for their manumission, and to 
enjoy their diattels, &c., as freemen. By this exhibition of 
republicanism the respectable old spinster raised a considerable 
sum of money for her own enjoyment. Those bondmen, how- 
ever, fared worae than " black brothers" 260 years later, since 
they had to pay for their freedom, and the " darkies" were dis- 
charged and " hired over again at better wages." 

It is a little remarkable that the preamble of the law of 
Henry VIII. begins with almost the identical phrase that heads 
the Declaration of American Independence. It is to be sup- 
posed that Kr, Jefferson had diligently followed the slow course 
of human emancipation in England, and was duly impressed 
with the fact announced by the king in respect of inen; but 
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the idea does not seem to have occitrred to either that before 
the emancipation of "men" should have become perfected, 
zealots would have descended a grade in the scale of creation 
to embrace an inferior race in a common right of freedom. As 
" Kevolntions never go backward," race after race of animals 
may expect their turn of emancipation, since the same argu- 
ment, that all are bom free, applies to all, Naturally, all were 
bom fi-ee ; but it was to eei-ve the common end of creation that 
tliey are made useful to man by domestication. In his free 
state, amid the wilds of Africa, tie negro, to this day, is no 
more useful to man than the gorilla, the go Ha i n he orang- 
ontang, the latter than the chimpanzee and o down to the 
.little ape, which obeys the law of erea n n heme domesti- 
cated to the service of the Savoyard o gan t Tl e discovery 
of the usefulness of the negro was ma le a al ou t e date in 
which the respectable Elizabeth sold freedom to her white 
slaves. The use which England made of that discovery was to 
prosecute it dm'ing 274 yeara, in the eoui'se of which 6,000,000 
negi'oes were caught and pnt to labor. !Nearly all the com- 
mercial wealth of England at this day is due to those negroes. 
But that was not the only cause of the rapid increase of British 
wealth in the last centmy, Dming comitless ages there had 
existed 200,000,000 laborious and fnigal slaves to local d^ots 
in India, when Clive, with the vanguard of the English, bnrat 
in upon them, in 1756. Those people had accmnnlated fabu- 
lous wealth ; and the instant the English took possession, the 
transfer of that wealtli to England commenced. Numberless 
hidividuals wei'C sent thither to he enriched, and they retumed 
to England in great numbers, 'with vast fortunes. The prop- 
erty BO ti-anfiferred has been estimated, on data afforded by tlie 
India trade, at 2000 millions of dollars, from the battle of 
Plassy, 1757, to 1830. The mere operations of the India Com- 
pany were as nothing compared with the wealth acqnh'ed by 
England in this transfer of private fortunes. This process was 
simultaneous with the vigorous prosecution of the slave-trade, 
which gave such vast capital to the British Islands. 

In the year 1561, Sir' John Hawkios fitted out three vessels, 
of 40, 60, and 120 tons, with English goods, for Guinea, where 
he exchanged the goods for negroes, sold the latter in His- 
paniola, and brought home hides, sugar, and ginger. This w^ 
tlie origin of that immense trade which England prosecuted 
with such success during 274 years. The profits in 1689 were 
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already so lai-ge, and the ti-ade had so extended the English 
marine, that a convention was held in London, by which Eng- 
land undertook to supply the Spanish "West Indies with slaves. 
From that time the ti-ade took large dimensions. In 1713 the 
South Sea Company contracted to supply 4800 negroes per 
annum, for 30 years. The enormous development of the trade 
may be estimated from an official letter of General O'Hal-a, 
Grovemoi' of Senegambia, in 1760. It states that for 50 years 
past there had. been shipped from the country " 70,000 negroes 
per annum of its prime inhabitants," whence he eonclndes the 
great population of the continent. In the year 1768, a British 
report gives the number shipped, for that year, from the west 
coast of Africa, between Gape Blanco and Rio Congo, at 97,100, 
of which 53,100 were by British, and 6,700 by American 



Under the convention with Spain the Island of Jamaica b^ 
iame a gi-eat depot, and the island progressed as follows ; 
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These figures are trom various British official reports. In 
1719 a duty of Sa. per head, was laid on the import into Ja- 
maica; in 1720 it was raised to 10s., and 20«. on expoi-tation. 
In 1774 the number of blacks in the island had become alarm- 
ingly lai'ge, and there was imposed a duty of £3 iOs., and 
raised to £5 before the close of the yeai-. Tins excited the op- 
position of the English slave-traders, and on their appeal to 
Parliament the duty was abrogated. That movement, how- 
ever, caused an inquiry by Parliament into the slave-trade, and 
the movement, gathering force and strength by the example of 
the United States, in prohibiting the slave-ti'ade after 1808, 
finally residted in its prohibition by Parliament, in 1807. Tims 
ended the traffic that had been hegim by the British in 1561. 
The results of this ti-affic upon British wealtli are easily esti- 
mated. As seen above, there were imported into Jamaica, in 
the 18th century, 1,128,400 blacks, selling at an average, by 
official tables, of £30 each. The number imported in the 140 
years up to the 18th centmy is put at 600,000, and into all other 
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colonies at 1,000,000; making, together, 2,728,400 negroes; 
which, at ^30 each, realized £81,853,000, or $450,000,000 : hut 
if each hlack produced, dTiring his hfe, hut 8 times his own 
cost, the amount of wealth sent to England wi« 3600 millions 
of dollars, or a eum exceeding the present national deht. In 
estimating the value of the island in 1788, the commercial ex- 
port value was put down at £5,400,000 ; and 12 years' purchase 
gave £64,600,000 as the value of the island. That rate, for 
100 years, gives £540,000,000, and at half the rate for the pre- 
vious 170 years, the aggregate would be £810,000,000, or 
4000 millions dollars. We have, then, the following results of 
the India and slave operations of the 18th centuiy : 

Eeulizod from India %-i ,000,000,000 

" " sluvea nnd islniiils 3,600,000,000 

Total capital S5,6oo, 000,000 

This vast capital poured into the lap of England was the 
source of its greatness and of the sudden development of power 
and wealth which tool:; date from the middle of the IStli 
eentui-y. 

The effects of this capital heeome surprising when ^ve turn 
to tlie British population tables. 



Population of Eiwjland and Wales. 



rapidaUnii. 



[6g5,. 



Tlie population, for 1086, is that of Doomsday boolc ; that of 
1696 is by d'Avenant. The figures for the ISth centuiy are in 
"Porter's Progi'ess," vol. i., page 14. The result is, that up to 
the close of the 18th century, the population of ^England and 
Wales was stationary. It required 700 years to rise from one 
to five millions, showing the sevei-e struggles for life-the people 
had, until the wealth we have pointed out flowed in upon 
them. That wealth stimulated industry of all kinds, and, aided 
hy inventions, has so improved the eoiidition of the people, that 
the population, gained more in the iirst 50 years of the present 
centmy, 15 of them of war, tlian in the previous 800 years. 

Although England discontinued the slave-trade in 1807, it 
was not \mtil 30 years later that slaveiy was abolished. The 
islands liad become stocked with laborers, and the false pri,ici- 
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pie \ya8 assumed, tiiat, as the "wliites had hecome more indus- 
trious and productive in a state of freedom than in a state of 
slavery, the blacks would do bo also, and thus develop a large 
market for goods. Thie idea, iu connection with the fact that 
the British system of slavery was enormously expensive for the 
aupprefision of insnrrection, brought about emancipation. After 
enslaving negroes for 27i years, they discovered that the black 
was a " man and a brother." They freed him, petted Iiim, en- 
couraged him ; the papers and preachers lied for him. They 
said, if lie did not work, it was only the natuj-al rest that one 
generation wanted, after the fatigues of their progenitor. 
A singtdarly long I'est, certainly, and a new genei-ation has 
shown a disposition to prolong the rest, while ruin stares them 
in the face. At last, after 25 years' experience, the Zojidon 
Times, which worked so hai'd to bring about abolition, finally 
breaks down as follows : 

" There is no blinking the ti'uth. Teai's of bitter experience ; 
years of hope defen-ed ; of self-devotion unrequited ; of pov- 
erty ; of hunuliation ; of prayers imanswei'ed ; of sufferings 
derided; of insults unresented; of contumely patiently en- 
dured, have convinced ns of the truth. It must be spoken out 
loudly and energetieaHy, despite the wild mocldngs of ' howl- 
ing cant.' The freed West India slave will not till the soil for 
wages ; the free son of the ex-slave is as obstinate as his sire. 
He will not cultivate lands which he has not bought for hia 
own. Yams, mangoes, and plantains — those satisfy nis wants; 
he cares not for yours. Cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco, he 
cares but little for. And what matters it to him that the 
Englishinan has sunk his thousands and tens of thousands on 
mills, m&chinery, and plants, which now totter on the lang-uish- 
ing estate that for years has only retm-ned beggary and debt. 
He eats his yams, and sniggers at 'Buekra.' 

" "We know not why this should be, but it is so. The negro 
has been bought with a price — the price of Enghsh taxation 
and Enghsh toil. He has been redeemed from bondage by the 
sweat and travail of some millions of hard-working Englialimen. 
Twenty millions of pounds sterling — one hundred millions of 
dollai-s — ^have been distilled from the brains and muscles of tlie 
free English laborer, of every degree, to fashion the "West In- 
dia negro into a ' free, independent laborer.' ' Eree and inde- 
pendent' enough he has become, God knows, but laborer he is 
not ; and, so tar as we can see, never will be. He will sing 
hymns and quote tests, but honest, steady industry he not only 
detests, but despises. We wish to Heaven that some people-in 
England — ^neither government people, nor parsons, nor clergy- 
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TCiBu^ but some just-nimded, honest-hearted, and clear-sighted 
men — would go out to some of the islands (say Jamaica, Do- 
minica, or Antigua), — not for a month, or three months, but for 
a year, would watch the precious protege of English philanthro- 
py, the freed negro, in his daily habits ; would watch him as 
he lazily plants his little squatting ; would see liim as he 
proudly rejects agricultural or domestie services, or accepts it 
only at wages ludicrously disproportionate to the value of his 
work. We wish, too, they would watch him, while, with a 
hide thicker than a hippopotamus, and a body to which fervid 
heat is a comfort rather than an annoyance, he droningly 
lounges over the prescribed task, over which the uiti'epid Eng- 
lishman, uninured to the bui'ning sun, consumes his impatient 
energy, and too often sacrifices his life. We wish they would" 
go out and view the negro in all the hlazoniy of his idleness, 
his pride, his ingratitude, contemptuously sneei'ing at the in- 
dustt'y- of that race which made hun free, and then come home 
and teach the memorable lesson of tljeir experience to the 
fanatics who have pei-verted him into what he is." 

The great wealth acquired by England from slaveiy and 
India enabled her to eaiiy through the wars with IS^apoleon, and 
to put in motion the vast machinery which now manufactures 
clothing for the world. It will be observed that simultaneously 
with the receipts of the slave and India money began the ci'edit 
system. Tlie fortunes so derived were loaned to the govern- 
ment, and William began the national debt. That debt was 
for the most pai-t spent in England, employing labor, but cre- 
ating a moneyed aristocracy which draws $150,000,000 yearly 
from the people. 

Tlie , supplies of blacks in the colonies were large, at a time 
when there was no work like that of the cotton culture to give 
unlimited expansion to their labor, and they were becoming a 
biirden. The cessation of the slave-trade caused a reaction, and 
the demand for more labor has since increased to a positive in- 
convenience. When Biitish philanthropy, taking a lesson from 
" old Hal" and " Bess," adopted the idea of investing in negro 
freedom, it simultaneously set to work to operate upon the noi-th- 
ern classes, in Hew England, and that in the true Jesuit style. 
That sagacious body of men always educated youth in the 
principles they meant to spread. The Exeter Hall Jesuits did 
not neglect that mode. The religious sentiment of New Eng- 
land caused Sunday-schools to become very popular in thai 
section, and through those Exeter HaU operated. Teachei's 
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were found, who, hj tracts, precepts, lectures, readings, and in- 
culcations of aU soria, impressed the youthful mind of the North 
with those sentimente, whieh they foresaw would, at no distant 
day, produce fruits. The leaders of British aristocracy are 
foremost iu recognizing the first hudding of that stem, which, 
if it produces only an apple of discord in this detested Kepub- 
lic, will have repaid the care hi planting. Until paa'ty politics 
discovered the use which coidd be made of the sentiment thus 
long and laboriously sown and nurtured, it was harmless. 8in- 
gulaidy enough, however, that Providence which fonned the 
black slave and his white m^ter, and which so strangely inter- 
poses at times for the salvation of the Union, has caused to be 
demonstrated the slave nature of the hlack, throiigh flie ex- 
periment of England, at the very moment tlieir machinations 
have brought the Union into danger. 

We have seen how rapidly the population and wealth of Eng- 
land, after slumbering for 700 yeara, began /to develop itself 
under the influence of slave-acquired capital. The American 
Union presents a similar marvel, and from^a similar cause. 
The bands of pilgiims who made settlements in different parts 
of the eountiy, early in the 17tii centoiy, had slowly multi- 
plied their numbers up to the era of Independence, In 170 
yeara, up to 1790, the Pilgrims 'of Kew England had increased 
to 1,000,823 souls ; and in the same period — that is, from the 
settlement of the colonies to the settlement of the federal 
compact— the number in all the colonies had reached only to 
3,331,730 white- souls, and the blacks, under the active supply 
kept up by the British merchants, had only reached 617,817, 
Tlie eapital. of the country had hardly increased even m the 
slow ratio of the population ; on the other hand, the colonies 
came out of the war exhausted. The moment the separation 
took place, however, Ifew England became, to the Soutli and 
slave-labor, what Britain had been. The poptdation and wealth 
of the country have since advanced in a ratio which, in 50 
years', has made the former equal to that of England, whUe, if 
the wealth is not so great in the aggregate, it is better dis- 
tributed, because a greatei' number of manufacturers pai'tici- 
pate in the profits of slave-labor. 

The North American colonies were supplied with slaves by 
England, who drew thence the produce of their labor. "WTiile 
600,000 slaves were at work raising produce to send to Eng- 
land, she did not penuit naamifactories, and the colonies, after 
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200 years of servitude, presented the same aspect as the West 
Indies. An enormous wealth had been produced here, but it 
was conreyed to England, leaving the place of production as 
poor as ever. It is urged, sometimes, that emancipation did 
not injure Jamaica, since it was ruined before that event. 
That is no doubt true. It had been used only as an instru- 
ment, and, after 200 years' labor, it still retained only worn-out 
land and negroes. The North American colonies were in the 
same position, Tlie wealth they had produced, ornaments 
London and gilds St. James's. The dilapidated towns of Ja- 
maica shelter idle negroes, who live on I3ie spontaneous prod- 
ucts of the earth, while they relapse into barbarism. Th^ 
American colonies wei-e equally exhausted after 200 years of 
industry, but the 600,000 blacks have since been made steadily 
to produce an increasing ratio of wealth, even as their nmnbers 
have swollen to 4,000,000 ; and, instead of ruin, they vie with 
the mother country in prosperity. The American colonies had 
insisted upon a cessation of the slave-trade, because they were 
ovemin with blacks for whom they had no adequate employ- 
ment. The crown refased. The separation took place, and 
from that moment the l^ew England States assumed the po- 
sition, in regard to slaveiy, which Great Britain had previonely 
occupied. The New England States owned the shipping, and 
enjoyed the slave-trade. They accumulated capital in both ; 
and when the convention met to frame the Constitution, it wm 
as a concession to New England interests that the trade was 
continued to 1808. The Duke de Eochefoucanlt Liancourt, 
travelling in the United States in 1795, remarks : 

" Nearly 20 vessels from the harbors of the noilhem States 
are employed in the importation of negroes to Georgia and the 
W^t India isles. The merchants of Enode Island are the con- 
ductors of this accui^ed trafiie, which they are detei-mined , to 
persevere in until the year 1808, the period fixed for its final 
termination. They ship one negro for every ton burden." 

The fisheries, the export of lumber and fish to the "West 
Indies in exchange for sugar and molasses, the carrying of 
tobacco, indigo, &c., from the South to England, thence to 
Africa, and home with a cargo of slaves, were the chief means 
of employing the shipping of the New England and the Middle 
States, which were owners of nearly all the shipping of the 
Union. K the Erench wars, by throwing the carrying trade 
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into the hands of neutrals, were a great benefit to the ship-owners 
as well as to the farmers of the middle Stat^, the difficulties 
that led to the embargo of 1809, and suhsequently the war of 
1812, were felt only tiie more severely hy that interest, since 
both the slave-trade and the caiTying trade were lost together, 
and the war was denounced as the cause of all the difficultiee 
that resulted. It followed that the large capital that had been 
accumulated in that trade, thus forcibly driven from < 
merce, betook itself to manufacturing, and the " ii 
of New England became clamorous for " protection." Since 
then the capital earned in commerce and in the slave-trade has 
enjoyed a monopoly of navigating, importing, and manufac- 
turing for the South, getting lai-ge pay, swollen by protective 
duties, in the proceeds of slave-labor. In the mean time, if the 
South had ceased to employ northern shipping for the impor- 
tation of negroes, it began to furnish a m,uch more extensive 
employment for it in the exportation of cotton. 



CHAPTER II. 

COTTON CULTURE AHB 

We have seen that England, in the course of her colonial 
system, had, by furnishing goods and slaves, and enjoying the 
carrying trade of her dependencies, acquired a vast capital, 
while the colonies that produced that wealth had accumulated 
nothing — they had, in fact, become pooi'cr. The operation was 
the same as if an individual, owning a town-house and a farm 
of perhaps 200 acres, should employ persons to work the latter, 
and draw ftvam it all its proceeds for the use of hie town-house. 
K the farm should give |600 per annum, in ten years he would 
have added $6000 to the value of his city mansion ; but at the. 
end of that time the farm would simply be exhausted, its land 
and implements worn out. It was thus with Jamaica and the 
West Indies at the date of emancipation, and with the Noi-tJi 
American colonies at the date of the separation. At that date, 
however, three events occun-ed which were to change the face 
of the world. These were tlie inventions of the steam-engine, 
the cotton-jenny, and the cotton-gin. The two former gave 
employment to the vast capital of England in manufactures ; 
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and the latter, wliile it siApplied the mateiial of that mamifac- 
ture, opened a new future to the United States, and laid out for 
the blacks worlc- which haa e^er since increased tefore . them. 
Tlie blacks, numerous as they were at the South, had no em- 
ployment that paid their support ; cotton was indeed grown, 
but the diiBcnlty of eleaniog it from the seed was so great that 
a man could prepare but one pound per day for mai-ket. In 
1793, Eli Whitney invented a cotton-gin which would clean 
350 lbs. per day. From that moment the cotton culture was 
established, and work was laid out for not only the 600,000 ne- 
groes then on hand, but for more than all the increase since in 
their number ; at the same moment, neai'ly, a demand for the 
cotton was created by the inventions of "Watt, Arkwright, and 
Hargraves, which furnished employment for the capital of Eng- 
land, and a large portion of her population, in manufacturing 
clothing for the world, and in employing her shipping in ex- 
changing that clothing for the products of all nations. The 
state of affairs that existed at the Soutli at the moment of those 
inventions, is well described by Judge Johnson, in his chai-ge 
in a suit brought by "Whitney in Savannah, in 1807, to make 
good his patent. 

" The whole of the inteiior," said Judge Johnson, " was lan- 
guishing, and its inhabitants were emigrating, for want of some 
object to engage their attention and employ their industry, 
when the invention of this machiue at once opened views to 
tliem which set the whole country in aetire motion. From 
childhood to age, it has presented to us a lucrative employ- 
ment. Individuals who were depre^ed with poverty and sunk 
in idleness, have suddenly risen to wealth and respectability. 
Our debts have been paid oif, our capitals have increased, and 
our lands trebled in value. "We cannot espreaa the weight of 
obligation which the countiy owes to this invention. Tim ex- 
tent of it cannot now be seen." 

This clearly indicates the exhausted state in which 200 years 
of colonial dependence had left the colonies, and also foreshad- 
ows a future which, as we shall see, has been more than justi- 
lied in the event. 

It was the gloomy state of affairs then existing which caused 
the fathers of the Revolution to take so desponding a view of 
the future of slavery. They did not foresee the brilliant future 
which cotton was to draw from that service. With the opera- 
tion of the cotton-gin the cultiire began to extend, but with its 
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extension the price suffered a decline, for the reason that down 
to within ten years the supply rather exceeded the demand. 
Neverthelesffl, the increase in vahie has been enormous. 

The value of cotton has always been much influenced by 
the state of the crops in Europe. When food is deai', as a 
general thing, in a manufacturing country dependent upon 
foreign supplies of bread, a short haiTest causes such a nse in 
its price as to absorb the earaings bf the mass of people for its 
purchase. It results from this that the purchases of clothing 
are much lessened, the raw material is less in demand, and its 
price fads. Natiu'ally tliis decline acts upon wages, and thei'e 
is less employment, at lower rates. Thus the end of deai- food 
is the cause of less means to buy it ; a double distress is thus 
j^iroduced, which tells powerfaUy upon the piice of cotton, as 
■well as of other raw. materials. The column of prices follows 
this rule. In 1845, the first famine year, the rate was 5.9 
cents, and, as the price of bread fell, it rose to 13.1 in J 851, 
and again fell as food rose during the Crimean wm-, and lus 
since well maintained its rate. 

The following table shows the crops, distinguishing the At- 
lantic from the Gulf States, the exported quantity and value, 
the price per pomid, and the number of blacks at eadi census. 

Product and Export of Cotton. 
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The value here given is the export value, according to the 
oiBcial returns of the Treasury department ; the value of tlie 
whole crop rans much, higher. That of this year, 1860, will 
reach 4,300,000 bales — 3,300,000 having already been received, 
and sold at a value of $54 per bale. At the same valuation, 
the whole will be worth $232,000,000, or $60 for every black 
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hand. TMa value has grown up, ae we shall see, in addition to 
all otlier agricultural produce, and in face of the constant de- 
cline in price. The war of 18J-3 affected prices much, produ- 
cing a great difference in value between Liverpool and the 
United States. That " perturbation" was the source of some 
immense northern fortunes, by enabling those with means to 
buy and hold for the peace, with the return of which the cul- 
ture resumed its coarse^ and the quantity, which had reached 
509,158 bales in 1824, was doubled in 1831. In the ten yeai-s 
aiding with 1840 it had again doubled in (Quantity, involving 
a very great decline in price. The discovery in those years 
that the bottom lands of the valley of the Mississippi could 
raise cotton much cheaper than the Atlantic States, caused a 
great speculative excitement, which was fostered by the strug- 
gle that took place between the late National Banlt and the 
federal government. The planters, many of them young, witli 
gangs of hs^nds from the paternal estates, migrated to the new 
lands and entered upon the culture, through bank aid. Tlie 
.lands and the hands being mortgaged, these mortgages were 
constituted bank capital under State charters, and State loans 
were issued in aid of them. Tire loans were to a considerable 
extent negotiated through the United States Bank, and it is 
somewhat craione that the bank-charter mortgages upon ne- 
groes by na/fne found ready negotiation in London " at a price," 
notwithstanding the anti-slavery furor which was then there in 
its zenith. Loans upon American slaves were " as eiay" as the 
loan to free the West India blacks. The money thus bon-owed 
Wf^ loaned out to the plantei-s, whose cotton was pledged to 
the lenders. The extent of this operation may be estimated by 
the Hgures furnished by the census and Ti-easury returns. The 
following table gives the number of blacks and whites in the 
cotton States, the crops of cotton, distinguishing the Gulf from 
the Atlantic States, and the bank capital of tlie Gulf States. 

In the table, the population of the four Atlantic States in- 
creased regularly up to 1830, as did also that of the six western 
States. Florida gave a return first in 1830, and Texas not un- 
til 1850, although before its admission into the Union that State 
was a large recipient of blacks and whites, following the re- 
vulsion of 1839. From 1830 to 1840, the four Atlantic States 
scarcely increased at all, either in blacks or whites. In the 
corresponding period, the westeni States increased 70 per cent, 
in slaves, and 40 per cent, iu' whites. 
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The speculation subsided in 1840, leaving a very healthy 
state of affairs ; but it will be observed that the production did 
not increase very rapidly in the ten yeaa-s to 1850, although the 
value gradually unproved. In the last ten years, however, an 
immense progress has been made in the production and value 
of cotton. Not only has the increased number of hands added 
to the production, but tlie number «f bales per hand that can 
he raised has risen from 4 and 5, to 8 and 10 per hand in some 
localities — while, as a whole, the South has been free from 
spetulation, but han accumulated a lai'ge capital. 

Population,, Bank Zoans am! C op of the Cotton States. 
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83,5i8 



327,038 27^,563 384,084 

Geo gia 280,944 551,073 38i,68j 

S9 1,302,786 1,243,963 1,527,742 

t do. 25,717 47,303 39,310 

Al 8 353,533 4!6,5i4 342,844 

L '^''^ II 'fs'^i %'''" ^"5.878 

T -voB ,..'.,. i54'o?4 58'i6i 

A ka 19,935 162,189 ^7,100 

T eBB 1 83 ,059 756,836 239,459 

K ok ,82,553 76i|4i3 aio;98i 

, ,7 9 1,038,164 2,359,391 1,493,541 

IS30. 1S40. 1S50. 

Bonk capital $3,756,643 $i3,2t4,025 128,707,341 

Gulf eotton crop 348,353 1,535,654 r,345,43i 

Total 870,415 a, 177,831 2,096,206 

Wlien the cotton-gin of "Whitney laid out the future work 
of the blacks, the steam-engine of Watt, and the jenny of Har- 
graves, with the improvements of Arkwiight and Crompton, 
laid oiit the future manufactiu'ing industry of England and tlie 
mode t)f employing her capital. 

The old mode of prepai-ing the cleaned cotton for spinning 
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was by carding it between two .flat cm-da in the hands of an 
individual, in order to straighten out the fibres as much as 
possible. The material so carded was spun by a wheel worked 
with one hand to give velocity to a single spindle that spun a 
thread from the cotton held upon a distaff in the left hand of 
the operator. The thread thus produced was irregular, and 
eei-ved only ss a woof for linen warp. By a new invention 
the cards were placed upon a revolving dnim, which operated 
against several rollers also covered with cards. The action of 
these rollers diati'ibnted the cotton in a fleecy web upon the 
surface. This was removed from the last roller by an instru- 
ment which caused the cotton to come off in long rolls ready 
for spinning. Arkwright added rollers that were to " draw " 
these rolls as they wei'e carded, bo as, by making the fibres of 
cotton more parallel to each other, to increase the fineness and 
regulai-ity of the thread. The invention of Hargi'avea, in 
1764, was to put 8 spindles.in a frame, and draw the ends in a 
dasp held by the operator. The number was soon raised to 
80 spindles. Samuel Crompton, ia 1779, added the "mule 
spianer." The effect of all these inventions was, that, whereas 
one man could clean 1 lb. of cotton, another card it, and anothei- 
work one spindle, one man might now clean 360 lbs., another 
card it, and the third work 2200 spindles instead of one. 

These English inventions were previous to the American in- 
vention of the gin, and their utility depended altogether upon 
the latter. Tlie anxiety then took possession of tlie mind of the 
English manufacturer in relation to a supply of matei-ial, which 
now, after 70 years, is as active as ever. Hithei'to the demand 
has, as we have seen, developed black industry. 

From, tliat m.oment, the accumulated capital of England, 
Ifew and Old, became engaged in the gigantic operation of 
clothing the world with cotton. Hand-loom goods were every- 
where to be supplanted by those formed on the new principle. 
When Watt started his engine, mechanical genius seemed to 
have sprung suddenly into life, and each subsequent year wit- 
nessed some improvement in machinery, by which the texture 
of cloth, ha^ been improved, and its cost diminished. Chem- 
istry ha£ as rapidly multiplied the number and richness of 
colors. The ari: of applying tiem, by steel dies and copper 
cylinders, has improved, until 16 colors are imparted at one 
impression, more perfectly than was one 4,0 years ago ; and the 
perfection of the designs is equalled only by tlie excellence of 
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tlie execution. With each iiBprovetaent in texture and design 
and' colors, the fabric is pro(^nced at less cost, because a class 
of persons who formerly did not produce at aU, ai'e now the 
chief manufacturers. Steam-engines and young females clotlie 
the world. 

The export of cotton goods from Great Britain, in 1800, was 
valued at £3,602,488, official value. ' Since 1814, the accounts 
have been Ifept in "declaimed" or real value, as well as in the 
oiHeial value, which was fixed a century or more since. The 
official value expresses more quantity than value, and a com- 
parison of the ofticial with the deolaied shows the decline in 
prices The piogress of the tiade has been as follows : 



1858 169 aoi 107 43,797,000 T/s 

In 1814 the real was in excess of the official value. In 1856 
the latter had increased nearly tenfold, while the real was only 
24 per cent, of it, Tliis indicates a progressive decline of 76 
per cent, in the price of the goods. 

The mode in which the manufacturei's progress was thus 
stated in a paper read recently by Mr. David Chadwick, before 
tlie London Statistical Society : 

" In 1859 the average rate of wages of a spinner on a pair of 
unimproved mules, of 400 spindles each, in producing Wo. 70's 
yarn, are 5s. \d. per 20 lbs. ; his gross weekly earnings, 41s.' ; 
and deducting pieeer's wages, 16s., tlie spinner's net wages are 
255. The same workman, with a pair of ' double-deckers,' with 
1600 spindles, and more piecers, earns 3s. 11^. per 20 lbs., 
50s. lOt^. per week ; or, deducting 2O5. for piecers' wages, a net 
amount of 30s. 10^.' weekly. Of the 3046 cotton factories in 
England and "Wales, in 1856, 1480 were situated in Lancashire : 
23 new mills are now in course of erection in Blackbnm and its 
neighborhood, and, notwithstanding various restrictions on the 
employment of young persons, and the reduction of the hours 
of labor for adults (by the Ten Hours Act of Jtme, 1847), from 
69 to 60 hours weekly, the import of raw cotton increased 
from 646,000,000 lbs., in 1844, to 1,034,060,000 lbs. in 1858; 
while the value of exports of cotton manufactured goods, and 
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cotton twist and yams, increased from 26 millions aterling in 
1844, to 43 millions sterling in 1858, — an extension of one 
branch of ti-ade in 14 years unparalleled in the history of any 
country in the world." 

While the British cotton trade haa thus been developed, that 
of the United States and Europe has increased, also, until its 
magnitude last year may be seen in the following table : 

Cotton Marmfactures of Europe and the United Slates. 

2fb of Sajids Lbs. eottoti 



i,35o,938 3S,245,B?9 1,797,119,000' 

This number of hands embraces only those directly employed 
in the mannfacture, and is exclusive of all those who are en- 
gaged in ti-ansporting the material to the spinna-s ; in distrib- 
uting the goods produced, through all tlie gradations of trade, 
to the hands of the consumers ; and also in the movement of 
the produce and mei-chandise received in exchange for the 
goods ; also all the banking, exchange, and insurance business 
which gi'owB out of this movement. 

The quantity of cotton so consumed was nearly 300,000,000 
lbs. in excess of the United States' production, yet the Southern 
States are the sole dependence of England, Europe, and the 
United States for a supply of cotton clothing. The question of 
future cotton supply is one that, as the above figures indicate, 
may well occupy the minds of the mauiifaeturers. Thei'C are 
many sources of supply, but the United States alone furnish 
more than they consume, and alone produce the requisite qual- 
ity. In order to imderstand this, we give the following paper 
upon the subject, read by J. B. Smith, Esq., member for Stock- 
port,, before the Society of Arts. 

" Every one seems adequately impressed with the desirable- 
ness, not to say the necessity, of extending and multiplying to 
tlie utmost possible extent, the soui-ces whence we derive the 
supply of this raw material of our greatest national manufac- 
ture. But one branch of the question, though a most essential 
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one, appears to have been neai'ly overlooked. We need not 
only a large supply and a cheap supply, hut a supply of a pe- 
culiar hind and quality. 

" For praeticalpui'poses, and to facilitate the comprehension 
of the subject by non-professional readers, we may state in 
general tei'ms that the cotton required for the ti'a;de of Great 
Britain may be classilied into three divisione — the long-staple, 
the medium- staple, and the short-staple. 

" 1. The long-staple (or long-fibre) cotton is need for making 
the warp, as it is technically called ; i. e., the longitudinal 
threads of the woven tissue. These threads, when of the hner 
sorts— for all numbers, say above 50'b — must be made of long 
staple-cotton ; for numbers below 50's, they may be made of 
it, and would be so made were it as cheap as the lower quali- 
ties of the raw material. No other quality of cotton is strong 
enough or long enough either to spin into the highei- and finer 
numhei'S, or to sustain the tension and friction to which the 
threads are exposed in the loom. 

" 3. Tke medium-staple cotton, on the contrary, is used 

Eartly for the lowei" nnmbera of the wai-p (and, as such, enters 
irgely into the production of the vast qnautities of ' cotton 
yam' and sewing-thread exported), but mainly for the weft, or 
transverse threads of the woven tissue. It is softer and silkier 
than the quality spoken of above, makra a fuller and rounder 
thread, aud. tills up the fabric better. The long-staple article 
is never used for this purpose, and could not, however cheap, 
be so used with advantage ; it is ordinarily too harsh. For 
the warp, strengtli and length of fibre is required ; for tbe 
weft, sofliiess and fuln^s. Now, as the lower numbers of 
' yam' require a far larger amount of raw cotton f<^r their pro- 
duction than the higher, and constitute the chief poi-tion (in 
weight) both of our export and consumption, aud s&, more- 
over, every yard of cahco or cotton woven fablic, technically 
called cloth, ia composed of from two to five times as much 
weft as warp, it is obvious tliat we need a far larger supply of 
this peculiar chai-acter of cotton, the medium-staple, tlian of 
any other. 

" 3. The shoi't-Btaple cotton is used almost exclusively for 
weft (except a little taken for candle-wicks), or for the veiy 
lowest nnmbera of wai'p, say lO's and under. But it is differ- 
ent in character from the second description, aa well as shorter 
in fibre ; it is drier, fuzzier, more like rough wool ; and cannot 
be substituted for it without impoverishing the nature of the 
cloth, and making it, especially after washing or bleachhig, 
look thinner and more meagre ; and for the same reason it can 
only be blended with it with "much caution, and in very mod- 
erate proportions. But its color is usually good ; and its com- 
parative cheapness is its gi-eat recommendation. 
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" It will be seen, therefore, tliat while we require for the 
purposeB of our manufacture a limited quantity of the first and 
third qualities of raw cotton, we need and can consume an al- 
most unlimited supply of the second quality. In this fact lies 
onr real difBcnlty ; for, while several quarters of the wOrld 
supply the 'first sort, and India conld supply enormons quan- 
tities of the third sort, the United, States of America alone 
have hitherto produced the second and most necessary Idnd. 

" 1. The finest long cotton in the world is called the ' Sea 
Island.' It is grown on the low-lying lauds and small ielandB 
on the coast of Georgia. The quantity is small, and the price 
very high. It is used mostly for mushn thi-ead, and the very 
finest numbers of yam—say lOO's and upwards*; and price, in 
fact, is of little moment to the manufactui'ers who purchase it. 
It usually sells at about two shillings per pound. A quality 
much resembling it, and almost if not quite as good, has been 
grown, as a sample article, in Aimti'aha. But of mis denomina- 
tion of cotton the consumption is veiy small. Another species — 
long, strong, fine, and yellowish— is grown in Egvpt, and im- 

Eoi-ted in considerable quantities. An inferior quality— coarse, 
ai'sh, bright in color, but strong — ^is imported from Brazil, 
and a very small quantity from the W^t Indies. Doubtless 
if the price were adequate, and the demand here very gi-eat 
and steady, the supply from many of th^e quartei-a might be 
largely augmented. But it is not of this sort that we need any 
considerable increase, nor coidd we afford the price ■which 
probably alone would remmierate the gro*er. 

" 2. Our great consumption and demand is for the soft, 
white, sOky, modei-ately long^cotton of America— the quality 
uaually called ' TJplaude,' 'Bowed Georgia,' and ' I^ew Or- 
leans.' This used to be sold at prices varying from Zd. to Qd. 
per pound (it is now from Qd. to Sd.) : it can be consumed in 
any quantity ; for it is available not only for weft but for. 
wai-p, except for the finer num.bers. We need and consume nine 
bags of this cotton for one bag of all othei- qualiti^ put together. 
" 3. It is the insufiicient supply, or the higher price of this 
cotton, that has driven oUr manmacturera upon the short-stapled 
native article of India, commonly called Surat. If the price 
of the two were equal, scarcely a bag of Surat would be em- 
ployed. "When tlie price of American cotton rises, owing to 
an madequate supply, that of East India cotton follows it at a 
considerable intei-val — tbe usual ratio being, two to thi-ee — -and 
the import of the latter is greatly stuntilated. It is always 
grown in Iiidia in lai-ge quantities, and with improved means 
of commimication and metre careful preparation, might be sup- 
plied in time in indefinite and probaoly ample quantities. But 
it ia its quality that is in fault ; and, as fai' as tlie past is a 
guide, it would seem incurably in fault. JIany attempts to 
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amend ilie cliaracter of this cotton have been made, American 
planters and American " saw-gins" have been sent over, and 
American seed has beea planted ; and the result has been a 
sensible amelioration in cleanliness and color, and some slight 
increase in length of fibre, but scarcely any change in specific 
character. iSe dry, ftizzy, "woolly charaeteiisties remain. 
Sometime the first year's- samples nearly resemble the Amei'- 
ican article, but the resemblance never becomes pennanent. 
Hitherto (we believe we ai-e correct in stating), either from 
the peeuliai-ity of the soil or of the climate, or as some say, 
from adulteration by the air-borae pollen of the inferior native 
plant, the impj-oved and altered character of the cotton has 
never been kept np, 

" We are far from saying that this diffictdty may not he over- 
come, and Amei-ican cotton be naturalized in onr Ea^t Indian 
possessions ; but certainly the remits of our past efforts have 
not been of favorable auguiy. So fai- as our own obseiwation 
and experience have gone, only from two other pai-ts of the 
world have we seen samples of cotton analogous m character 
to that of the United States, and equally available for oxrr pur- 
poses : one of these was the w^t coast of Africa, where we 
understand there is a considerable native growth, which doubt- 
le^ our commerce might encourage and increase ; the other is 
the opposite side of the continent, where Port Natal has ex- 
ported some very hopefo.1 sampleB, soft and silky, but not clean 
nor of a very good color, but still decidedly American in quahty. 

" The point we have to bear in mind, then, is this : oui' de- 
sldevatum is not simply more cotton, but more cotton of the 
same character and pi-ice as that now imported from the Stat^. 
If India were to send ns two millions of bales of Surat cotton 
per annum, the desideratum would not be supplied, and our 
perilous problem would be still imsolved. We should be al- 
most as dependent on America as ever." 



In aeeordanee with this idea of procuring a supply of cotton, 
the attention of English statesmen, manufacturers, travellers, 
and commercial men has been directed to all countj-ies where 
cotton may be grown, and false hopes are continually raised only 
to be disappointed. The present sources of British supply are 
as follows : 

Receipts of Cotton into Great Britain. 

1B35. 1S41. 1S4S. 1890. ISS?. 

United States 382,855,580 336,547,198 656,65o,4ia 493,i53,ii5 < 

Briiail. J7,5So,3oo 15,388,974 io,i57,633 30,299,98= 

Wflbtilidieii! ','.'.',!'.! a|3jBl836 io|759'B4o 9,^\Zqi,m 's^s'giS . 

Eastlndles 43,876,810 ]oo,io4,5io 58,437,di6 118,871,742 

AU other. -. .. 736,336 3,090,698 

Totollha 368,698,544 474,o63,i53 711,979,953 659,576,861 969,318 
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The inSueneea at work in India, in Egypt, and tlie West In- 
dies, favored iDy the rise in prices, developed the supply. In 
1841, the quantity shipped hy India rose to a high point, be- 
cause the China war turned mnoh of it from its usual destina- 
tion. After fliat event the supply fell to a low figure from 
that source. Of late it has steadily increased under the rising 
value of the article, seemingly justifying the hopes of those 
who looked to India as a source of supply. There h^ arisen, 
however, another feature, which, as far as the markets of the 
world go, entirely neutralizes that Indian supply. It is to b« 
found in the fact, that step by step as the sliipment of raw cot- 
ton from Lidia has increased, the demand there for goods has 
improved. In fact, this demand has outrun the supply of the 
material, and India is every year becoming more important as 
a cotton consumer. The following table will show the quan- 
tity of cotton goods sent from England to India, with the 
equivalent weight in raw cotton, together with the weight of 
cotton received thence ; 

Cotton Exports from England to India, 



i37',04i a23',ooo',ooo i32',722;5-il> 

The yeai 1857 was an exceptional year for imports of cotton 
fiom India, In the year 1868 it appears 91,000,000 pounds 
more cotton have been sent to India than was received thence. 
If we w^re to include China in the calculation the result would 
be atill more remarkable, since China took in 1857, 121,000,000 
yards of cloth. And as China derives a great deal of raw cot- 
ton from India, if that article is sent to England for mannfao- 
ture, and then sent to China in the shape of goods instead sf 
as raw material, the result may be beneficial to English work- 
shops, but it does not increase the European supply of cott-ju. 
If we turn to Egypt and Turkey, we find that in 1858 tliere 
were derived thence 38,248,112 pounds of raw cotton, and there 
were sent thither 10,389,353 pounds yai-n, and 257,567,351 
yards cloth; together equal to 63,000,000 pounds of raw cott-on, 
23,700,000 pounds more than was received. The fact is the 
same in relation to South America. The United States alone 
afford a net sui-plus of cotton above the weight of goods they 
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bay tack. This process seema to be on tlie increase, since all 
those distant nations, as they progi'^s in wealth, demand ma- 
chine goods. Tliese ai-e eupplanting, apparently, the rude 
hand-loom goods of China and India ; and where the clothing 
of 200,000,000 is liable to undergo this change, the prospect is 
that, how great soever may bo the increased production of 
cotton, it camiot keep pace with the demand for goods. 

The French Emperor now proposes to follow the example of 
England and Germany, and remove the duty on cotton, as a 
bonus to its manufacturers, in compensation of a reduction in 
protective duties. This cannot fail to give a new impnlae to 
the cotton demand. 

In the late debate in the House of Lords on the subject of 
slave-grown cotton, great glorification was raised over the pro- 
duction of cotton in Africa, and Lord Wodehouae read from 
Dr. Livingstone a letter, dated May 12, 1859, as follows : 

" Cotton is cultivated largely, and the further we went the 
crop appeared to be of the greater importance. The women 
alone were well 'clothed with the produce, the men being 
content with goat-skins and clotli made of bark of certain 
trees. Eveiy one spins and weaves cotton. Even chiefs may 
be seen with the spindle and bag, which serves as a distaff. 
The process of manufacturing is the most rude and tedious tliat 
can be conceived. The cotton goes through iive processes with 
the lingers before it comes to the loom. Time is of no value. 
They possess two varieties of the plant. One, indigenous, 
yields cotton more like wool than tliat of other countries. It 
is strong, and feels rough in tlie hand. The other variety is 
from imported seed, yielding ^ cotton that renders it unneces- 
sary to furnish the people witli American seed. A point in its 
culture worth noticing is, the time of planting has been selected 
so that the plants remain in the ground during winter, and five 
months or so after sowing they come to maturity, before the 
rains begin or insects come forth to damage the crop." 

If it were admitted that those blacks could raise and get to 
market a considerable quantity of cotton — and the matter is 
hardly possible — what would be the result? Why, that all the 
laboriously hand-made goods now nsed by them would be 
superseded by machine goods, and the demand for these would 
still exceed the supply of cotton. 

The consumption of cotton in the three countries where it is 
most used is as follows ; 
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These iiguree show the quantities that are consumed of ma- 
chine goods. As the use of the goods extends in Europe, to 
bring the rate per liead up to the eonsiimption of France will 
recLuire 900 million pounds more of Amei-iean cotton. To raise 
the consumption in Asia to that of Finance will require more 
than double the present supply, and to take Africa into the 
account, there will be still 800 millions more added. Thus 
there is a prospective demand for 4700 million pounds more 
cotton than is now grown, even to reach the French rate of 
consumption. 

These results follow: 1. That while the use of cotton clothing 
is rapidly " extending throughout the world, the U. States 
alone furnish more than thm/ uss- 3d. That the extension of 
the cotton manufacture in the South is taking proportions that 
will soon enable her to refuse cotton at all except in the shape 
of goods. The Soiith is m^ter of the position. 

As an indication of the extension of the Britisli cotton trade, 
the following table, from official sources, shows the destination 
of cotton cloths : 

Sxpwts of Plain and Dyed Goods from Great Britain, in yards. 



Hansa Towns. , . 

Holland 

Portugal. . , 



Tnrkoy, &o 16,502,784 

Egypt 1 7,530,289 

United StutOB 24,196,724 

ForeiBQ Wost Indies 34,959,583 

Brazil 108,900,77a 



73)561^869 



OiljiulCar 17,401,364 20,311,554 

British North America 53,556,3i8 57,910,773 

British WsBt Indias 35,524,218 43,019,27,4 

Britisli East Indies 196,140,700 791,537,0^1 

AuBti'alia 39,11 5,064 

Other cqimtriBs 193^72,377 352,352,519 

Total yards 835.923,978 5,332,780,716 



The increase in this period has been nearly 200 per cent. 
The progress of the trade has been mostly to the countries 
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whicli famisli raw material in payment, Eiirope lias tal^en but 
a small proportion of the increase. The countries of the East 
are those which present the largest outlet. If we now look at 
the number of bales of eo n n mp n i the 

continent of Europe last yea ■« hall u a ows : 



Bales of Coiton taken fo C 



1 nE 



Great Bntnm 

Holland 
Qermwiy 



SurpiasotB\port— G Brilniii 940 ig4,ooo 

Total dolivencs a, 860,000 00 65i|O0o 

Of 3,6.51,000 bales delivered for consumption in 1859, the 
United States supplied 2,880,000 bales, and witli those large 
deliveries, the stock on hand at the close of the year did not 
increase. Under these eireumetances there is little sui-prise 
that the question of cotton supply should become so anxiously 
discussed. The "London cotton-supply reporter" of Feb. 3, 
remarks : 

" Upwai'ds of 600,000 workers are now employed in our cotton 
factories, and it has been estimated that at least 4,000,000 per- . 
sons "in the country are dependent upon the cotton trade for 
subsistence. A century ago Lancashire contained a population 
of only 300,000 persons ; it now mimbei-s 2,300,000. In the 
same period of time, this enonnous increase exceeds that on any 
other ecLnal surface of the globe, and is entirely owing to the 
development of the cotton trade. In 1856 there were, in tlie 
United Kingdom, 2,310 factories, running 28,000,000 spindles 
and 209,000 looms, by 97,000 horse-power. Since that period 
a considerable number of new mills have been erected, and 
extensive additions have been made to the spinning and weav- 
ing machinery of those previously in existence. 

" The amount of actual capital invested- in the cotton trade 
of this kingdom is estimated to be between £60,000,000 and 
£70,000,000 sterling. 

" The quantity of cotton imported into this country in 1859 
was 1,181'J million pounds' weight, the value of which at Qd. 
per lb. is equal to £30,000,000 sterling. ' Out of 2,829,110 
bales of cotton imported into Great Britain, America has sup- 
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plied us with 2,086,341 — that is, 5-Tth§ of the whole. In other 
■words, o\it of every 1 lbs. imported from all counti'iee into Great 
Britain, America lias supplied 5 lbs., India has sent ua about 
500,000. bales, Egypt about 100,000, South America, 124,000, 
and other countries between 8,000 and 9,000 bales. In 1859 
the total value of the exports from Great Britain amounted to 
£130,513,185, of -which £47,020,920 consisted of cotton goods 
and yams. Thus, more than one-third, or £1 out of every £3 of 
oui- entire expoita, conskts of cotton. Add to this the propor- 
tion of cotton wliich forms pai't of £12,000,000 more exported 
in the shape of mixed woollens, haberdashery, millineiy, silks, 
apparel, and slops. Great Britain alone consumes annually 
£34,000,000 ■woi'tli of cotton goods. Two conclusions, tliere- 
fore, may safely be drawn from the facts and figiires now cited : 
tirst, that the interests of every cotton-worker are boimd iip 
with a gigantic ti-ade Tivhich keeps in motion an enonnouB m^ 
of capital, and this capital, machinery, and labor depend for 
iive-aevenths of its employment upon the slave States of Amer- 
ica for prosperity and continuance; secondly, that if a war 
diould at any time break out between England and America, 
a general insurrection take place among the slaves, disease 
sweep oif those slaves by death, or the cotton crop fall short in 
quantity, whether from severe froste, disease of the plant, or 
other possible causes, our mills would be stoppe3 for waijt of 
cotton, employers would be i-uined, and 'famine would stalk 
abroad among the hiuidreds and thousands of work-people 
who are at present foriunately well employed. 

" Calculate the conaecLuences for youi'self. Imagine a deai-th 
of cotton, and you may picture tlie horrors of such a calamity 
from the scenes you may. possibly have -witnessed when the 
mills have only run on " shoii time." Count up all the trades 
that are kept going out of the wages of the working classes, 
independent of biiilders, mechanics, engineers, colliers, <&c., 
employed by the mill-owners. Railways would cease to pay, 
and our sliips would lie rotting in their ports, should a scarcity 
of the raw material for manufacture overtake us." 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, at about the same 
date, discu^ed the same question, and the chairman, in ad- 
dressing the meeting, drew the attention of the members to tlie 
state of the cotton trade itself; to the amazing increase in the 
trade during the last year ; and to the necessity there was for 
forethought for seeing -where they stood. "He had made, at 
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EOine ti-ouble, a caleiilation of tlie probable exports for the 
present year. These would very nearly amount to £46,000,000, 
which would be nearly an increase of £3,000,000 on last year, 
and of £5,000,000 upon the yeai' previous. That was a start- 
ling increase ; hut on coming to look whence it arose, it would 
be seen that it was due solely to one portion of tlie world — 
India and China, Looking at the -whole state of the cotton 
trade, we had not yet recovered frow, the de^eoiation hefm'6 
1857. If it had not been for the increase of the exports to In- 
dia, the cotton trade would not have stood in as good a position 
as it was previous to the crisis. The cause of tie great increase 
in the demand for goods for India arose in the amazing increase 
in the capital sent out to that couxttiy, -which, during the last 
three years, would not amount to less than £60,000,000. We 
must not consider the present state of the cotton ti-ade as the 
normal one, for unless these loanis were continued we should 
not find the increase of exports continue to the East. If so, the 
state of our cotton trade would be much changed in twelve 
months. The export to India this year woidd amount to up- 
wards of. £17,000,000, and from this it would be seen that the 
proportion of our cotton exports to the East was. £17,000,000 
out of £46,000,000. If our cotton ti'ade was to be increased it 
m-ast probabh' be -with the East, and this brought him to the 
question of the policy of tlie Indian govei-nment. The report 
stated that they had sent a resolution protesting against any in- 
creased duties on manufactures to tlie East. There was a r\\mor 
afloat that these duties were to be increased, and if they were 
they would materially affect our prosperity. Nothing could 
be more unsound in policy than increased duties on manufac- 
tured goods, going into a part really of our o-wn countiy. It 
was burning the candle at both ends, so to speak ; taxing onr- 
eelves for exports from India, and for the imports of these same 
cotton goods again." 

This condition' of the Indian ti'ade is no doiibt correctly 
stated. The system of transferring capital to England had 
nearly exhausted the coiintry, and the CLuestion presented itself of 
abandoning the country, or endeavoring to restore its activity. 
Capital had become cheap in England, and dear in India ; fol- 
io-wing the law of trade, therefore, it returns, and with its retui'n 
revives the demand for goods, which thus far outruns tlie pro- 
duction of cotton. As the prospenty of India increases, the 
demand for goods will become still more considerable. The 
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disenssioii in the House of Lords, Jan. 2T, was to the same 
eifect. 

" Lord Brougham, in rising to move, according to notice, for 
retuiTiB relating to the impoi-tation of cotton, said he understood 
there would be no objection on the part of the government to 
granting them. He thought it wonld be most satisfactory to all 
to tnow, that since the repeal of the duty tipon cotton there 
had been such an enormous increase in the importation of cot- 
ton, from 63,000,000 lbs. to 1,024,000,000 lbs., an increase of 
sixteen-fold, and the importations from the United States alone 
bad risen from 23,000,000 Ihs. to 830,000,000 lbs., or an in- 
crease of thirty-two-fold. Tliis enoi'mous increase in the impor- 
tation of cotton — so advantageous to oxir manufacturers and the 
community generally — had been accomplished at the trifling 
coat of £500,000, which was the amount of the duty upon cotton 
previous to its remission. He hoped the fact would be an en- 
conragement to us to repeal duties witliotit any regard to what 
was called the reciprocity system, but to repeal th'em simply 
because ive wished to get rid of the burden imposed upon ns 
by those duties. There were now no less than 480 articles upon 
which excise or customs duties were levied, to the great dis- 
comfort of trade, and the injmy of those who dealt in those 
articles, while the total product to the revenue was under 
£1,000,000; indeed, he believed it was only about £630,000. 
He rejoiced in the benefits wliich had resulted to the people of 
the United States from our repeal of the duty on raw cotton ; 
hilt it shoTild not be forgotten that some of our own colonies 
presented great facilities for the growth of cotton, and he hoped 
that in British Guiana, Jamaica, and in Africa, eveiy encour- 
agement would be afforded by the government to the cultiva- 
tion of this most iripoi-tant material. Above all, he ti-usted 
that a trade in cotton would be opened up on tlie coast of 
Africa, in the districts explored by Dr. Livingstone, for upon 
the high land of that country cotton to any amount, and of the 
best quality, might, with a slight encouragement, he raised. He 
was told that a capital of £20,000, judiciously directed there, 
woxild be sufficient to secure this yeiy gi'eat advantage; and he 
did hope that if it were inexpedient for tbe government to in- 
teifere in stich matters, his wealthy li-iends at Manchester and 
Liverpool would lend a hand to raise that sum of money." 

After much vituperation of the United States on the part of 
the noble lord — 
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" The Bishop of Oxford had heard with satisfaction what had 
fallen from the noble duke. It was quite true that it' was not 
tlie custom, of the British government to engage in direct spec- 
ulations to promote the trade in any article, but witli rcgai-d to 
the growth of cotton, tlie British government had rendered 
gi-eat aesistance in anotlier way — namely, by making the high- 
ways of tlie gi-eat continent of Africa — the rivers — accessible to 
English merchants, bo that cotton might be cultivated on each 
side of them, and the traders have a safe passage up and down. 
The difficulty which was experienced in other coimti-ies, of oh- 
tmning free labor to produce cotton, did not exist in Africa, 
where there was an abundant native population, whose cultiva- 
tion of cotton would be attended with the additional advantage 
of introducing a wholesome and lawful commerce, which would 
absolutely destroy tlie slave-trade ; for the only way by whichj 
that trade could be ultimately destroyed was by teachmg the 
African ehiefs that the employment of their dependent people in 
the prodMctMn of -the raic material of cotton, would he more ad- 
vantageoics than the selling them into slavery for transporkiiion 
to other parts of the world. He therefore earaestly trusted that 
the attention of the government would be directed to the main- 
tenance aiid even to the increaee of effoi'ts for opening the great 
rivers in Africa, especially the Zambesi, the opening of which 
he believed the govei-nment was about to aid, and the Niger, 
which for years the goveiTiment had assisted in opening, 
(Hear, hear.) 

" Ltu'd Overstone believed that a question of more importance 
than that relating to the extension of the source for the supply 
of the raw material of cotton could not be brought vmder the 
consideration of the Legislatiire, (Hear, hear.) He had there- 
fore heai'd with satisfaction the statement of die noble duke, 
that the attention of the government was directed to this sub- 
ject, and that every encouragement consistent with sound prin- 
ciples would he afforded to extend the supply of cotton. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble and learned lord had state^ that within a 
short period the importation of cotton had multiplied thirty-two- 
fold in this country, and when their lordships considered how 
extensive was the demand for cotton goods throughoiit t]ie 
world, they would at once perceive that it was a serious matter 
to have for tlie svipply of the raw material only a single source, 
liable to be aifeeted by the uncertainties of climate, to say 
nothing of the obstacles which any unfortunate state of politi- 
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cal relations might raise «p in the way of our merchants apply- 
ing to that source. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that no eiForts 
■would be omitted by the people of this country to promote 
every rational enterprise for the supply of cotton in every 
quarter where it could be obtained, and that all the encourage- 
ment which the government could legitimately give ■would be 
aftbrded, (Heai-, hear.)" 

The coolness ■with which tlie Bishop of Oxford states that 
cotton could be made by " f^ee labor" if the " African chiefs 
would employ their dependent people^'' instead of " selling them 
into slavery," is amusing. If, instead of selling the man, or 
eating. Mm, he compelled liini to grow cotton, the bishop, it 
appears,- would be satisfied with the progi-eee of freedom. The 
discnasion was naiTowed down to hopes -that Afiiea might 
gi'ow cotton. If we reflect that tlie supply of other matei-ials 
for clothing increases much less than cotton, the importance 
of tlie qiiestion will appear to be greater. 

The five chief materials for human clothing are hemp, flax, 
silk, wool, and cotton. Tliese have been imported into Eng- 
land as follows : 

Imports of Raw Materials fm- Textile Fabrics into Great Britain. 



T„M 




Hemp. flaic SSfc. Wool. fimrwUclel. 




1835. Jis. 72,353,200 81,916,100 4,027,649 4i,7i8,5i4 160,014, 463 


356,407,695 


1840... 82,971,700 i39,3oi,6oo 3,860,980 50,002,976 276,137,256 
1845... io3,4i6,4oo i59,56!,3oo 4,866,558 76,8i3,855 344,558,785 


531,197,817 
721,979,053 
^714,502,600 

,023;?B6;y 


i85o... 110,463,100 204,928,900 5,411,934 74,326,778 404,137,912 


1855... 136,270912 145,811437 7,548,659 99,3oo,446 388,63i,454 
.e56...i43;6;3325 iSgWui h,-iii\l^ i!^,2i.,392 i56,863.ii4 


1857... 169,004,562 509,953,155 12,718,867 129,749,898 551,456,45a 
l858... 184,316,000 144,439,332 6,635,845 157,216,973 46a,6oB,i5o 


969,318,896 


1,07^,519,800 


4V,d.; 1835, 3v.d,; i856, 6d.; 1857', 7'/A; 1858, 7V,i 


4'M.; i85o. 



This table gives in pounds ■weight the quantities of raw ma- 
terial imported into Great Britain from all countries in each 
year. It does not include the wool used of home growth, or 
the increasing supply of Irish flax, but it indicates the demand 
that England has annually made upon the coimtries that pro- 
duce raw materials for the means of supplying the large de- 
mands made upon her factories for goods. The stimulus eveiy- 
where given to the production of exchangeable values, and tiie 
diminished cost of transportation, as well as the more liberal 
policy of governments, h^ left to the producer a larger share 
of the products of hie own industry, and this has shown itself 
in a demand for clotliing. It is to be observed in the table, 
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tiiat up to 1850 the proportion of the four other articles iu- 
creaaed faster than cotton. 

Since that date the cotton demand has again become larger, 
and the value of aU raw materials has risen in an important 
degree. The future increase of snpply in human clothing must 
come altogether from cotton, and every effort to increase tlie 
supply of that article ends only in a despairing appeal to the 
United States. The discussion of the question di'aws that fact, 
and practical English sense shows itself strongly in the follow- 
ing rebuke, contained in the London Times, to Lord Brougham 
and his confreres : 

" The impoi-tation of cotton into this coimtry has, since the 
import duty was abolished, increased sixteen-fold. Having 
been 63,000,000 pounds, it is now 1,000,000,000 pounds. This is 
one of those giant facts whicli stand head and rfioulders higher 
than the crowd — so high and so broad that we can neither 
overlook it nor affect not to see it. It proves the existence of 
a thousand smaller facts that must stand under its shadow. It 
teUs of sixteen times as many mills, sixteen times as many 
■ English families living by working those mills, sixteen times 
as much proiit derived from sixteen times as much capital en- 
gaged in this manufacture. It eames after it sequences of in- 
creased q^uantity of freights and insurances, and necessities for 
sixteen times the amount of customers to consume, to oiir profit, 
the immense amount of produce we are, turning out. Thei'e are 
not many such facts as these, arising in the quiet routine of in- 
dustrial history. It is so large and so steady that we can steer 
our national policy by it ; it is so important to us, that wa 
should be reduced to embarrassment if it were suddenly to dis- 
appear. It teaches us to persevere in a policy which has pro- 
duced so wondeiful a residt ; its beneficent operation makes it 
essential to us to deal carefully with it now we have got it. 
Some years ago an island arose in the MediteiTanean, and we 
were all discussing it, and quan'cUing about it, and lieeping 
up a brisk fire of diplomatic notes over it, when one fine morn- 
ing the disgusted island suddenly went down again, and ships 
sent out to survey it sailed over the site it had occupied. We 
must not do any thing to disgust this huge himp of profitable 
work which has suddenly arisen among us. We are inclined to 
look at it with a respectful and superstitious tenderness, rather 
as a gambler does upon a run of luck at cards, hoping it may 
last forever. 
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" Lord Brougliam and the veterans of the old Anti-Slavery 
Society do not, we fear, share our delight at this great increase 
in the employment nf otir home popiilation. Their minds are 
still seared hy those horrible sfairies which were humt in upon 
tliem in their youth when England was not only a slave-oivn- 
ing, but even a slave-trading state. Then* remorse is so great, 
tliat the ghost cif a black man ia always before them. They are 
benevolent' and excellent people ; but if a black man happened 
to. have bi'oken his shin, and a white man were in dangei' of 
drowning, wo mnch fear that a real anti-slavery zealot would 
bind, up tlie bla«k man's leg before he would draw the white 
man out of the water. It is not an inconsistency, therefore, 
that while we see only caiise of coiigi'atulation in this wonder- 
ful increase of trade. Lord Brougham sees in it the exaggera- 
tion of an evil he never ceases to deplore. "We, and such as 
we, who ai-e content to look upon society as Providence allows 
it to exist — to mend it when we can, but not to distress our- 
eelviK immoderately for evils which are not of our creation — 
we see only the free and intelligent Eriglisli families who thrive 
upon the wages which these cotton bales produce. Lord 
Brougham sees only tlie black laborers who, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, pick the cotton pods in slaveiy. Lord 
Brougham deplores that in this ti'emendous importation of a 
thousand millions of pounds of cotton the lion's, share of the 
proiit goes to tlie United States, and has been produced by 
slave-labor. Instead of twenty-three millions, the United States 
, now send us eight hundred and thirty millions, and this is all 
cultivated by slaves. It is very sad that this should be ^o, but 
we do not see our way to a remedy. There seems to be rather 
a cliance of its becoming worse. If France, who is already 
moving onwards in a restless, purblind state, should open her 
eyes wide, should give herself fair play by accepting our coals, 
ii'on, and machinery, and, under the stimulus of a wholesome 
competition, should take to manufacturing upon a large scale, 
then these three millions will not be enough. France will be 
competing with us in the foreign cotton markets, stimulating 
still further the produce of Georgia and South Carolina. The 
jnmp which the consumption of cotton in England has jiist 
made is but a single leap, which may be repeated indefinitely. 
There are a thousand millions of mankind upon the globe, all 
of whom can be most comfortably clad in cotton. Every year 
new tribes and new nations are added to the category of cotton 
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wearej^s. There is every reason to believe that the supply of 
this universal necessity will for many years yet to come fail to 
keep pace with the demand, and, in tlie interest of that large 
class of ovir -countrymen to wliom cotton is bread, we must con- 
tinue to hope that the United States wiU be able to supply us 
in years to come with twice as much as we bought of them in 
years past. 

" ' Let us raise up another market,' says the anti-slaveiy 
people. So say we all. We know very well that the possi- 
bility of gi'owing cotton is not confined to the New "World. 
The plains of Bengal grew cotton before Columbus was bom, 
and we, with om- mechanical advantages, can actually afford 
to fiike the 'Bengal cotton from the growers and send it back 
to them in yanis and pieces cheaper than they can make it up. 
So, also, tliousands of .squai-e miles in China are covered by the 
cotton plant ; and some day we may perhaps repeat the eame 
process there. Africa, too, promises us cotton. Dr. Living- 
stone found a country in which the gi'owth wm indigenous, and 
whei'e the chiefs were very anxious to be taught how-to culti- 
vate it for a Eiu'opean market. There is no lack of lands and 
climate where cotton could be produced. It is said of gold that 
no substance in nature is more widely diifused and more om- 
nipresent ; but, unfortunately, it is diffused under conditions 
which make it seldom possible to win it with a'profit. So it is 
of cotton. The conditions uuder which it becomes available 
for ouv maikets are not often present in the wild cotton which 
oxu' travellers discover ; nor are tliey to be immediately srip- 
plied. Remember tire efforts which tlie French have made to 
produce cotton in Algeriaj the enormous prizes they offered, 
the prices at which they bought up all the produce, the care 
with which fabrics were prepared from these cottons at Koueii 
and exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, and then note the miser- 
able result after so many yeare of artificial protection. It will 
come eventually ; as the cotton wants of the world press 
heavily and more heavily, it must come. We shall have cotton 
from India, from China, and from Africa ; we would advocate 
every means within reasonable limits to quicken the develop- 
ment. We woiild not even ask whetlier to introduce cotton 
culture upon a lai-ge scale into Africa, would be to seci.u'e that 
African cotton would not he raised by slave-labor. But even 
Lord Brougham woiild not ask ua to believe that there is any 
proximafcehopethat the free cotton raised in Africa will, within 
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any reasonable time, drive out of cultare the slave-grown cot- 
ton, of America. If tMs be so, of what use can it be to make 
irritating speeches in the Hoiise of Lords against a state of 
things by which we are content to profit^ Lor(i Brougham 
and Lord Grey ai'e not men of such illogical minds as to be in- 
capable of understanding tliat it is the demand of the English 
manufacturers which stimulates the produce of slave-grown 
American cotton. They are neither of them, we apprehend, so 
reckless or so wicked as to wish to close our factories and throw 
Bonie two millions of oni' manufacturing population out of 
bi'oad, Why, then, these inconsequent and these irritating 
denunciations ? Let us create new iields of produce if we can ; 
but, meanwhile, it is neither just nor dignified to buy this raw 
material from the Americans, and to revile them for pro- 
ducing it." 



CHAPTER III. 

GEHEEAL AGEICOLTITEB. 

The Kew England States, from the first, were mostly en- 
gaged in navigation and manufactures. It was tliere that 
capital first accumulated from application to those employ- 
ments. Agriculture spread in two directions, viz., across the 
mountains to the west, and southwest from the south Atlantic 
States. These two agricultural branches divided naturally into 
free and slave labor, and both sections held the same position 
to New England as all the colonies had before held to the 
mother country. The manufacturing and navigating States, 
as a matter of course, accumulated the wealtli which the other 
sections produced, each in proportion to its productions. To 
estimate correctly the effects of slave-labor, therefore, it is not 
to be compared to a manufacturing section, but to a free agii- 
cultural section ; it is in the same employment that the rela- 
tive results of free and slave labor are to be justly compared, 
"We shall find that the latter has largely the advantage over tlie 
former — that the productions of the individual free man is not 
greater than that of the slave ; but his wants and necessities 
are greater. He consumes more, while his labor lacks that 
concentration of co-operation that marks slave-labor. This re- 
sult is very much opposed to the common idea, which s 
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the South to produce cotton only. Tlie gi'eat prominence of 
that article in a manner overshadows o^ier products, -which 
come in a degree to be overlooked. Thus the following re- 
marks, and similar ones, ai-e frei^nently encountered in tlio 
daily press : 

" Such is the mutual dependence of the South and the ]^ortli, 
that, were it not that, the latter supplies to the former its pro- 
visions, clothing, and agricultural implements, tlie South woidd 
not be able to supply any cotton for export, but could scai'cely 
supply tlie home demand." 

The fallacy of this idea may be at once demonstrated by an 
inspection of the census returns, which show a larger quantity 
of food per head produced in the South than elsewhere, and 
from its abimdance it famishes food to the North. To foi-m a 
just comparison between the thi'ee sections, a table is fonned 
from the national census returns of 1850, in which the quanti- 
ties produced in each section are given in separate colnmuB, 
witli the area and population of each section. The " North" is 
composed of J^ew England, Jfew York, JHfev} Jersey, Penneylr 
vama. The "West" of Ohio, Michigan, llMnoia, Indiama, 
Wisconsm, Iowa, Ocdifomia, Minnesota, and the Territories. 
Tlie " South," of Marylwnd, Delaware, Distrioi of Oolumhm, 
Virginia, J!forth Oa/roUna, South Ca/rolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Zovdsiana, Florida, Texas, Missouri, Mississvp^ji, KeTducky, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, maiing, together, all the States and 
Territories. To the quantities, transcribed fi'om the national 
census, in aggregates for each section, we have appended the 
values, as given by Professor Tucker in his " Progi'oss of the 
Nation," as exhibited in the national census, froni 1790 to 1860. 
Tlie value is useful in arriving at the aggregate relative value pro 
duced, but the quantity of food per head is an important point. 






tnd Live-stock of the Union. 



HoxBes 

Asses nnd m ilea 

Milch cows 



Totnl liefld of Btook 
nl 1 f tn L 



9 664 606 


i,4[ 7,591 
4,900,369 


160,747 
8,626,853 


2 044 3-.7 
5n =34 

5 632 7(7 

10 Od3 qU 


1,520,103 

..iifA 

34i883 
a,j36,o56 
7,396,33- 
6,874,796 


i,0736| 

s,o5S,6o4 
494,280 

i,468;469 


40 ai3 74S 


19,967,176 


i6,Mi,958 
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Agriculiuml Producihm of Om United St'iies, per o^$cvd Census of 1 S50, 
distinguisfdnff the Smitli, N'ortli, avd Wesi. 

"Wheat. .Jk*A. 27.878,815 25,oqo,933 ir,39S,54i 37.a55.o8B 30,761,041 37,6^5,746 

Onta 49.832979 17,499.035 37.122.774 12,993, 971 69,477,697 2o.8i7,i75 

Com 349.o57,5di si9,S34,3oo 186,384.139 ii[,&3o,483 56.234.5ii 33,740,706 

PototocB 44,878,403 17.051,371 I4,4i6-3oo 5,766,556 44'6i6.7eo 17,846,712 

RjO... ■ '-" .'):V,:. \,,,d^ LI, c^:, .. o„iic _"n__ ?,„ 

Barley 



™,5oi 



BuckwlicBt . . 



161,907 145,716 845,402 754 161 4.166,611 3,7.17,650 
405,357 202,678 1,578,578 789,389 6,971,667 3,485,833 



"'^tta. "'"'I l.-^^T.^T 13,365,147 3i3,278 548,237 1,239,017 2,150,778 

^'^S*'^'! '^''^''' ^■J"'^^' Hhlf'i 4=8,292 619,501 i,858,5o3 

FlHsseud , . . . 303,484 354,355 2,w,2iq 300,273 118,704 143374 

Value garden 1,377,260 664,3o3 664,3o3 3,o5o,3o2 - 

" orchnrd 1,355,827 1,640,028 1,640,028 5,692,886 

EicB Jis. 3i5,3[3,497 8,612,539 : 



$307,328 

Tobacco, .lbs. iB5,023,oo6 i8.5o5, 

Wool '3,797,829 3,839, 

rll?r--"f 68,634,224 6,863, 



$173,744,336 



Sl32,( 



5,737 



Hay tons. 

Hamp.'.!( 



98,266,884 9,826,688 25l 
37,784 11,377,846 3,337,253 32,272,53d . 



. 1,137,784 11,377,846 3,337,253 

33,780 5,067 194,961 

1, 34,673 3,883,376 i5o 

Flax Jfo. 4,768,198 476,619 1,330,859 i33,o83 

Coooona ^i^i'' 53,740 3,34o 33,400 

Maple Engar. 2,088,687 104,434 10,889,732 544,486 2 

"waY. '""'[ 1,964.760 I,194.T4 3,40,,073 5io,,4o . 



3.6o5 94,736, o5o 

'443^370 22*178 

172,077 I,o6i,6o3 

,487,390 533,093 



Value slnugliWrcd 1 



5295,566,699 



From this table we leai-n that of tliose ^-aiiis which consti- 
tute food, and are common to all sections, tlie Soutli raised in 
value equal to about $30 per head of its whole population, in- 
cluding the slaves. The value raised in tlie northern section 
was equal only to $15 per head, a quantity unequal to the 
support of life, but the large man.ufacturing interests of that 
section enable it to command food from the "West and South 
in exchange for merchandise. The product of food at the West 
is equal to $35^- per head. If we were to include the whites 
only, the quantity per head at the South would reach S48 per 
head, a quantity in excess of tlieu- wants, and of which they 
indeed export largely. The quantity of com alone raised per 
head is 37 bushels, or the same as at the West. Tire wheat 
product at the South gives 4|- bushels per head of the white 
population, a quantity more than sufficient for its sei"vice, and 
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it exports of tlie surplus largely to tlie New England States, 
The aggregate of agricultural prodiictionB, it appears, ia $42 
at the South, emhracing the same articles which at the West 
give $50.25 per head, and at the North $34.26 per head. 
The South, however, produced in addition, in the year 1849, 
978,311,690 Ihs. of cotton, which was Bold in 1850 at 11 cents 
per lb., according to the TJnited States Treasury reports, mak- 
ing $101,834,616. It also produced 237,133,000 lbs. of sugar, 
valued at $16,599,310; and, in addition, naval stores to the 
value of $2,107,100. 

The aggregate results are as follows : 



Sluughtered nninmls. . . 

Other.:!";.'"!!!.'.'.'!! 

Cotton, 978,311,600 ii*,. 
Sugar, jiTliSSiooo '.' . 


South. 
. 354,398,015 

'. 45',3o3',9io 
. [Oi,83i,6i& 
. .6,599,310 


West. 
|J!, 473,786 
173,144,536 
49,879,006 


NnETH. 

$34,51 6,451 
i35,o36,7J7 

139,025,521 


Total. 
$ni,388,25j 
613,090,075 

233,J08,471_ 






















Totfll..., 


. 5528,571, [03 

S5i 
. e»53,795,33o 


?346,097,O38 

S5o 
8113,563,851 


$-295,568,699 

S34 
$173,813,690 


Si, 070, 236,830 


VnliiBOflivoatook.... 


8538,171,871 



IS now — supposing that the black laborers raise the cotton, 
sugar, rice, and naval stores— we compare the aggregate agri- 
cultui-al products in the above table Nrith the number of white 
persons employed in agriculture, according to the same census, 
we have the relative production as follows ; 



North 823,171 §395,568,699 ^359 

Bmitli B4g,3B5 409030,07-; 481 

Wuet 728,127 246,097,028 335 

Total 2,400,583 $950,695,804 

This gives the absolute fact t![3at the "West, a peculiarly agri- 
cultural section, with very prolific soil, produces a value per 
hand employed, less than even the comparatively sterile soil of 
the !N'orth and East, This strongly illustrates the fact to which 
we have previously alluded, viz., that free-labor, even with 
the fruitful soil of tJie "West, unaided by machinery, can pro- 
duce no surplus. These iigvu'es unexplained, however, em- 
brace a fallacy, and one which has attracted much attention 
of late. It is, tJiat the !Northera and Eastern section has in- 
cluded in its aggregate $94,736,000 worth of hay, which article, 
if deducted from all the accounts, would leave the Eastern pro- 
duction less per hand than any other section. This crop of hay 
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has, howeTa.', been vaunted as a crop of great value, even as 
" rivalling cotton" in magnitude, and offsetting that crop in its 
importance as a national product. This view of the subject is 
more specious tlian real, however. The object of making hay 
is to cure the grass so that it can be ti-ansported to cover, and 
feed cattle thi'ough those rigorous Northern wintei-s, which 
prevent the cattle from. seeking then* own food in its natural 
state, "Where those winters do iiot exist, that necessity does 
not arise, but the cattle have not the le^ food. The making 
of hay is, then, not a valuable labor, but an exjiense in the 
keeping of cattle, imposed by climate. Accordingly we iind, 
as we proceed South, the winters being shoi-ter, le^ hay is 
made in propoi'ti.on to the number of cattle kept. In Maine, 
755,889 tons of hay were made, and there were 885,115 head 
■of cattle and horses to feed. This is a ratio of nearly two tons 
per head. In lUinois, 601,953 tons of hay were made, but 
1,190,294 bead of cattle wei-e kept, or rather more than half a 
ton per head. In Alabama, 32,685 tons of hay were made, 
and 015,911 head of cattle kept, or about one ton to 30 head 
of cattle. In the aggi'egate, the hay-crop of the country, and 
the number of cattle kept, was as follows : 

I/b.efcallU. Tons Itay lot. lbs. per heocU 

North 5,4fio,8jo <i,ilifio^ 3,46o 

West 5,[6i,8o5 5,337,3S3 i,56q 

South i3, 4.75,6159 i,i3i,i84 i-fa 

Totnl 24,098,404 13.838,643 

This crop of hay, therefore, is a tax upon the labor of the 
Northern fai-mer, proportioned to the number of cattle he seeks 
to winter, and the rigor of the wiiiter he has to provide for. 
To count this expense among the advantages of free-labor, is 
certainly a very fallacious mode of convincing the laborer of 
its blessings, and would leave the inference tliat free-labor in 
Maine is much more profitable than in other free States. Tlie 
advantages of the Southei-n climate ai-e, that not only is natu- 
ral fodder more abundant, enabling the same land to support 
more cattle, but the labor which at the North is applied to 
making that fodder available, is at the South applied to other 
productions. The labor wliich at the North will give 100 mil- 
lions of hay, will at the South, not being needed for that pur- 
pose, give 100 milhons of cotton, while the cattle are feeding 
themselves. It is for this, among other reasons, that the ag- 
gi'egate productions of tlie South are so much more per hand 
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tTian at the Nortli and West. The ehief rei^on is, however, 
that the labor at the South is collective, while the free-lahor at 
the West depends upon its own resources, and is not able to 
hire the needful help in sowing and harvest seasons. Tmprove- 
mentfl in machinery have been a gi'eat help in that respect, 
enabling the farmer to get more into, and more off the gi'ound, 
than his unassisted labor could effect. 

As an example of the productions of hands employed in the 
Boiith, we take the sugar product and mmiber of slaves in each 
sugar county of Louisiana : 

lovmana Ptoductton c/ Sugar, Corn, and Rice. 



Pflpides 


1TI33 


.>,34o 


357,480 


4,5oo 


Avojellas 


6 4(3 


5,161 


3io,9K5 


jqi,3So 


WastPelieiann 


6 471 


10,666 


360,585 




Pomte CoHpae 






s;?;K 


i6|34o 


EaatFolioiona 




l\i\\ 




Waat Baton Eouge 


21663 


4,350 


3l6,9i2 


900 


Boat Baton Songe 


IS 355 


6,35i 


i5i,75o 


4,009 


Iborvillfl 


3'<876 


E,6o6 


371,065 






53 444 


7,266 


3^3,500 


35,5^0 


BC Jimii.t! 


=l3oj 


7751 


334480 


63,500 


St Jolm the Baptist, 


11 i-ft 


4,540 


s 


3M,5oo 


St Chailes 


9,46 


4,i33 


619,000 


Jcffsrsou 


5(43 


6,196 




Orleans Bnd St Bomard 


6 566 


ao39i 


SvSo 


40:000 




13 433 


4779 


149,090 


.,536,740 


LalouroliB Intel lor 


s 


^368 


564,303 


.^s 






4-3=3 


f^f° 


466,900 


St. Maiy AttakapBB 


44 634 








13 543 


6:489 




3,700 


Vexmillioc lafeyetto 


862 


I0(^ 


46',o6i 


1,664 


Labette 

8t Landrj Opelousaa 


I1S6 


3; no 


283,353 


2,168 




10,671 


372160 




Cistern Ijottoms 


\i~,2 









. S3i,399,2j 



Tlie result is ^200, in average value of sugar, for each hand. 
In some sections the product is immense. In St. Mai-y, the 
sugar was worth $3,000,000, without coimting molasses, or 
over $300 to each hand. The labor of the slave in this em- 
ployment is greatly aided by machinei-y. The number of 
slaves is the total for the counties, which, however, produce a 
gi-eat agi-icultural wealth in addition to their sugai-. Tiius 
then- slaves produce 40 bushels corn per head, and 30 lbs. rice 
pej' head.' The cash value of these two crops was $5,000,000. 

It follows, from these facts, that tlie Sontli has a far larger 
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surplus to export than any other section, and that the value 
of that eui-pliis per hand amiually increases. It supplies the 
wants of the North in naval stores, rice, tobacco, sugar, hides, 
wool, cotton, and annually swells the aggi-egate exports of the 
Union to foreign counti'ies. Tlie surplus which has thus poured 
ont of the country manifests itself in the following table, which 
is con \ 'led f n the m 1 re;^ t f th '^ ta j f the 
Treas ry 



Sout] 


nSpo f 


k I 


I S 


A b 


fAa 


a c7T 


lue 


y^,.. 


y 




™ 


5 sa 


" 


T 


■s / 


rod. 

1^ 


1800.. 


46 
39 














i.63 


■840.. 
iB5o.. 


60 










09 


ii', 


:859.. 


" 












S.U 



Tliese f jjUies fo navil sto e tobiceo a d 1 ce a e the offi- 
cial export values. The figures for cotton are the crop valued 
at the export rate in official retnras. Those for sugar and 
molasses are those of the New Orleans prices current. As all 
these products are the results of slave-labor, in addition to what 
supplies food for consumption, they are very nearly the ex- 
changeable values produced per hand, and the increase has been 
in regular progi-ession. The exportable value per hand that 
was 116.10 in 1800, has risen to $65.64 in 1859, and was $43.51 
per hand in 1850, the date of the census, when, as seen in the 
above table, the food production in tliat section equalled that 
of the "West, which had no other production. Tliis large value, 
amounting to $362,560,374, is remitted to the North, either in 
the shape of sterling bills drawn against that portion sent di- 
rectly in Northern sliipe to Europe, or in produce sent to the 
North. Tlie value of the raw cotton tahen by Northern spin- 
ners in 1859, -was 760,000 bales, worth $40,000,000. There are, 
unfortunately, no statisticB for all the produce sent north from 
the South, but much may be gathered from tlie statistics of the 
several cities. Thus, Louisiana sent north in 1859, 280,000 
hhds. sugar, valued at 119,000,000. Tiie city of Eichmond 
sent north |4,000,000 worth of tobacco. Savannah, a lai'ge 
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value in lumber, &e. The Boston Post rcinarka in relation 
to the Southern trade of that city — 

" What does New England' bny of the South to keep her 
cotton and woollen mills in operation — to supply her lack of 
com and flour, to furoish her with sugar, rice, tobacco, lumber, 
etc.? Boston alone received from the Slave States in 18S9, cot- 
ton valned at $22,000,000 ; wool worth $1,000,000 ; hides val- 
ued at $1,000,000; lumber $1,000,000; flour $2,500,000 ; com 
$1,200,000 ; rice $500,000 ; tobacco estimated at $2,000,000. 
We thus have $31,200,000 in value, only comidering eight 
articles of consumption. Nor have we reckoned the large 
amounts of portions or all of these articles which arrived at 
Providence, New Haven, Hai'tford, Portland, and other places. 
Nor have we reckoned iX\& value of other aiiieles that arrive at 
Boston, very considerable though it be, such as molasses, naval 
stores, beef, pork, lard, and other animal produce, hemp, eai'ly 
vegetables, oysters and other shell-iish, game, peaches, etc. 
May we not estimate then, with good reason, that New England 
buys of the South her raw materials and other products to the 
amount of $50,000,000 annually? In 1858, about one-thnd of 
all the flour sold in Boston was received from the commercial 
ports of the Southern States, and in the same year seven-fifths 
of all the com sold in this city was received direct from the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, and Yirginia. The value of the 
product of sugar and molasses, principally produced in Louisiana, 
in 185S w^ about $33,000,000 ; and though bat a email portion 
of it came to iTew England, nearly one-half the crop is con- 
sumed in the Northern States, reaching the points of consump- 
tion by the Mississippi river," 

The cities of Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
and of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, receive quantities that 
swell the figures to $200,000,000, independently of the articles 
mentioned in the above table, which, being added, makes an 
aggregate as follows : 

Sent North in tills aiidlsiw matoriiils S!63, 560,394 

Sont Kflrth in othsr pcodiiee aoo,ooo,ooa 

Total to tiiB oi-adit of tlio Soiitli, per nnnum $462,560,354 

This is probably an under-valuation of the amount of means 
sent North by Southern owners and producers. The produce 
and the bills di'awn against foreign shipments form the credits 
t which the Southern banks draw,.and these credits form 
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an important item of deposits in all tlie INortliem banks, tut 
particularly in those of New York city, whei'e the " balance 
due lianks " swells from 17 millions to frequently 35 millions 
in the snmmer, when tlie crops are mostly realized. The vast 
movement of produce also gives premiums to the Noiilif^m 
Insurance Companies, whose swelling dividends and premiimi- 
ehares have "been so tempting of late. If the South produces 
this vast wealth, she does little of her own ti'ansportation, bank- 
ing, insuring, brokering, but pays libei'ally on those accounts 
to the Northern capital employed in those occupations. Those 
who visit the North in the snmmer months, crowd the hotels 
and watering-places, and scatter the proceeds of Southern labor 
broadcast among shopkeepers and trades-people in retnm for 
manufactured articles. 

Li the last few years of speculative excitement at the "West, 
whence such floods of bonds have been sent to New Yorl;:' for 
negotiation, the presence of the proceeds of Sonthem crops 
lying in the New Tork banks, and by them nsed to sustain the 
stock-mai-ket, has been a great aid in the negotiation of those 
"Western credits, which were applied to the consta'nction of rail- 
roads. That large expenditm-e retlected upon the Western trade, 
producing an unusual demand for goods, which disappeai'ed 
when the railroad expenditures ceased. A very considerable 
portion of the capital created at the South was applied to the 
consumption of Western produce, since the thousands of men 
-who were employed in building railroads at the West caused a 
large local demand for that produce on one hand, while tliey in- 
creased the demand for goods on the other. Tliere has doubtless 
been a large amount expended 'for raili'oad consti'uction at the 
South, but tliis has not been speculative. We shall in a future 
chapter see that altliough there are as many miles of railroad 
in operation at the South as at the West, they have cost hardly 
more than half the money per mile, and their influence in de- 
veloping local resources has been immense. We shall see that 
more than 20 per cent, of Western raih'oad obligations is dis- 
honored, while none of the Bonthem roads have failed to pay. 
The reason is, the superior cheapness of the latter. It is also a 
peculiar feature of the Southern roads, that tlieir stocks and 
liabilities are nearly all owned at home. The dividends and 
interest do not therefore form a drain upon Sonthem resom'ces, 
while at the West that drain has reached a veiy serious extent, 
and must lead to the breaking up of mxmerons companies. 
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The eiiiplojmeiit of Buch numlDers of men at, the South as 
are'reqxiisite to work 9058 miles of railroad, is, of itself, an im- 
portant item of expenditure, and affords a local market for pro- 
duce not previously enjoyed, ■while they have a great influence 
in swelling the surplus delivered at the seaboard for exporta- 
tion. The extension of manufactures also at the South impai-ts 
an increasing demand for local produce. The census gave 
163,904 persons engaged in manufacturing at the South, and 
the progress of that industry is, as we shall see in a succeediiig 
chapter, rapid. These are causes which would natm'ally tend 
to diminish the quantity of produce the Soiith would have to 
send North, unless the production was proportionately increased. 
This appears to be the case, and the supplies that go foi-ward 
by steamboat are continually increasing. An intei'esting branch 
of this subject is the quantities of farm produce received eai'ly 
and late in the year, in the JSorthem markets, by steamboats 
from tlie South. New York, particularly, owes neai'ly all its 
supplies of early and late vegetables and fruits to the Southern 
slave productions received by steam. The tables of the rich, 
and those- ample boards spread by the hotels, famed through- 
out the world for the profusion and vaiiety of their bills of 
fare, are indebted to the farm labor of the South for the enjoy- 
ment of those luxuries ; and these items amount to many mil- 
lions per annum. It is a little curious that while Wew York 
draws so largely upon tlie slave-labor of the South for the sup- 
ply of the table, it also fuimshes the same ai'ticles, to some ex- 
tent, to free negro Jamaica, in exchange for the spontaneoxis 
products of that fertile island ; and Northern vessels do the cai'- 
rying trade at a profit. The South has, nevertlieless, prospered 
in the ti'ade, and h^ taken in exchange a large quantity of 
hate, shoes, clothing, &c., that are iQanufaetui"ed by the aiii- 
aans in New York, and who would severely feel the want of 
such a demand should it by any untoward event be c\it off. In 
the natiu-e of things, uiamifacturing must gi'ow rapidly at the 
Soutlr, for the reason that the mere expense of transportation 
will, of itself, be an inducement, when the capital shall have 
been acquired, to prosecute these undertakings. The mifortii- 
nate difficulties that have recently sprung up have given a 
great spur to the attempts of manufacturer at the Soaith. 

The progress of these, with the operation of the railroads in 
employing thousands of hands, is the first step towards accu- 
mulating capital at the South, where so much is produced; 
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CHAPTER lY. 

MANUFACTUItES. 

This !KoTtliem or INew England States are endowed "by na- 
ture with a mountainous and sterile soil, wbicli but poorly re- 
wards the lahor of the liuabandinan. However, its ■wooded 
slopee, and tumbling Btreame, whieii fall into commodious har- 
bors, early pointed out to the restless energy of the first settlers 
the' direction in which their industry wb^ to be employed. 
Ship-huilding and navigation at once became the leading in- 
dnstry, bringing witli it more or less wealth. The harsh rule 
of the mother comitiy forbade a manufacturing development, 
and that branch of industiy had never got a footing in the col- 
onies. The act of independence which opened np that'^field of 
empltiyment, also provided, by freedom of intercourse, a large 
market for the sale of manufactures to the agiicultural labor- 
ers of the more fertile fields of the Middle and Southiem States. 
The genius of Northern industry was not slow in applying the 
capital earned in commerce to the proseention of this branch of 
labor, and with every increase in numbei-s, and every extension 
of national territory, the New England States have bad only a 
lai'ger market for their wares, while the foreign competing 
supply has been restricted by high duties on imports. The 
mountain torrents of !New England have become motors, by 
which annually improving machinery has been driven. Iliese 
machines require only the attendance of females, but a few 
years since a non-producing class, to tirm out immense quanti- 
ties of textile fabrics. In the hands of the male population, 
other branches of industry have midtiplied, in a maimer which 
shows the stimulant of an ever-increasing effective demand. 

At about the time that Ifew England became free to manu- 
facture, the discoveries in navigation wrought that singular 
change in commerce by which Charleeton, S. C, was no longer 
regai'ded as the nearest port to Europe, and New York assumed 
its proper position, as the central marine point. The commerce 
of the Middle States rapidly increased, and with that increase a 
larger demand for the manufactures of New England was cre- 
ated. When population spread west of the AUeghanies, and the 
annexation of Louisiana opened the Mississippi i-iver to a mar- 
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ket for Western produce, thus putting aii end to tliat "Western 
discontent, which had made sepai'ation from the East, and eon- 
sohdation with the lower countries of the Mississippi for tlie 
sake of an outlet, imminent, a new demand for New England 
manufactures was felt, and this was further enhanced hy the 
opening of the Erie canal. In later years, the vast foreign im- 
migration, pouring over new lands opened up by railroads, has 
given a ftii-ther stimulus to consumption ; more, however, 
through the enormous sums of money sent in that direction to 
build railroads, than by any legitimate development of "West- 
em wealth. Tlie South, in tlie mean tune, has progressed regu- 
larly and solidly, not by help of borrowed capital, but by 
means of the actual sale of its swelling crops, at still rising 
prices. It is to be supposed, that although New England was 
the original source of manufactures, yet, with the progi-ess of 
the national wealth, those manufactures would gradually spread 
towards the markets of consumption, and this in propoi'tion to 
tlie wealth and eutei'prise in locahtiea. 

The extraordinary hallucinations that exist in relation to the 
Southern population, and theself-gloriii cation with which North- 
em writers dwell upon Northern industiy, are somewhat sur- 
prising. Thus the Tribune of Eeb. 13 bestowed two columns 
upon its readers ; and the basis of tlie homily were the follow- 
ing assertions : 

"We were apprised, by tlie official returns of 1850, that the 
lands of tlie South w^re field by a small number of proprjetoi's, 
and the residue of the white citizens were without property, 
and therefore were in a serfdom, or, I might say, more than 
that, for the serfs in European countries are at least the culti- 
vators of the soil, and have certain inherent privileges attached 
thereto ; in other words, they are ' adsoripti gUhm' — tlie ten- 
ante of the soil ; but the white population of ttie South, other 
than the great land proprietors, have no interest in the soil, 
nor does it appear what proprietaiy interest they have in any 
sort of propeity. Mantuactoriea scarcely exist at the South ; 
mechanical industiy, distinct from agriculture, has hardly any 
existence." 

Tills is the sort of declamation with which, for political pur- 
poses, the Northern ear is dinned. It is probable that the 
writer nevei' saw the census returns ; but, like candidates for 
the most responsible offices of the government, when confronted 
witli their signatures affixed to ti-easonable documents, excuse 
themselves by saying they " signed without reading," because 
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some "power behind tlie throne" required them to do eo. We 
find, on examining the census for oureelvra, that all snch state- 
ments are without foundation in truth. 

In illustration of the progress of mamifactures in the whole 
Union, we take aggregates from official returns. In March, 
1855, the Honorable James Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury, 
appointed Messi's. R, C. Morgan and "W". A, Shannon to report 
th.e manufactures of each State from 1790 to 1850. From page 
87 of that report to the Secretary of the Treasuiy, June 30, 
1855, we extract the following table of the cotton manufactures 
of each section at four periods, and the aggregate of all manu- 
factures for 1840. 
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1,486,384 
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3,591,989 
5,322,a62 
6,447,120 
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Mai lie 

Now Hompshire .. 
New Jersey 


5,84S,3o3 

1,853,205 
612.636 
7,754,803 
2,447,634 
1,879,180 
2,705,920 


Pencaylf Kma 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



Totoi 



8,64i,43n 
2'336|S57 



19,317,214 
893,362,202 



Total goods.... $3,991,834 122,2; 
Total popalntion... 4,359,553 5,ii 



8!5 S42,35i,23o S52,c 
381 6,761,082 8,f 



77 8 9 575 330 



«27 773 

953 737 
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It is to be remarked, in relation to this cotton maniifacture, 
that in the early part of tlie century nearly all clothing was 
home-spun, or made in families. As the art of mannfaetnring 
progressed, and cotton heeame abimdant, the q^uantities of all 
kinds of clotliing made in families gi-adually diminished, being 
Bupplanted by the machine or powei'-loora goods, nntil the 
quantity so made in 1S50 had become unimportant. The cot- 
ton manufaetiu'ea of the West did not prosper up to 1850, 
when the population of tliat section was equal to that of the 
South in 1820. On the other hand, the cotton manufacture 
in the South had taken a long stride in the ten years ending 
with 1850. The product was about $1 pei' head of tlie popu- 
lation: a larger ratio than that of the North in 1820. Tliere 
are no of&eial returns of the progress of the cotton manufacture 
since then ; hut it is shown that in 185& tlie spinners of that 
section took 98,000 bales of cotton, or an increase i>f 50 per- 
cent, over the quantity used in 1850. At the same rate of 
valuation for cloth, the mahufactiu'e in 3859 worrkl be valued 
at $14,000,000. The rate of progi"ession was fai- gi'eater tiian 
in the Jiforth and East, where tiie increase was 25 per cent, 
only, from 1840 to 1850. The manufacture thus shows a strong 
affinity for the neighborhood of tlie raw material and the mai'- 
ket for the goods. " Producers and consirmers" attract' each 
other. 

According to the census returns, the quantity of cotton pur- 
chased by the Northern spinners in 1840 was 82,OY7,200 
pounds ; again, in 1850, it was 518,039 bales, of 400 pounds 
each. The quantity was therefore 207,215,600 pounds; and 
the price of the year averaged 6^ cents, according to the treas- 
ury retm-ns of exports, malting a value of ^13,469,000. This 
year the quantity taken by the same interest was 760,218 bales, 
which, at 460 poimds to the bale, gives 349,701,230 pounds, 
which, at 11 cents average, makes $38,467,140. If we take the 
cloth produced at 4 yards to the pound, at the average of 10 
cents per yai'd, tlie results ai-e as follows : 



Thus the profits actually fell in this period (1840 to 1850), 
but since then tliere has been a general improvement. In re- 
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latioo to the latter circumstance the above official retiirns give 
the following facta : 

Value of Goodt Produced in certain Slates. 



. 8333,213 

. 3o4,3o3 
. i,i5o,53o 



329,7)5 
446,063 
n.54.7 



748,338 
i,4ti6'384 



Indiana Si35,4c 

Ntw Jersey a, 086,1c . 

New York 3,640,347 

Khode Ulaud. . , " " 

Kontuoky 



'Sag'sSo 



5i3, 307,923 5ii,iL66,3a6 
§1,841,^97 



This J3 a singular resnlt, and shows that the cotton manufac- 
ture does not increase in the Middle and Western States, bat in- 
creases I^orth and South. In the following states the highest 
increase has taken place : 

lS4ffi. 

Oonceoticiit Sa,7 15,964 

Mjiine ,. 070^397 

MassnchuaettB - i6,553,/i23 

Mew Ilompshire 4,U3,3oi 

Vermont iiS.ooo 



Total New England ^54,495.038 

" South 3,378,379 

" otliet States 18,476,986 



B8«0. 


»g» 


196,100 

^35,593,053 
3,303.835 
17,380,391 



63S,3i5 



Si 1,097,71 



The cost of the cotton is found by adding to tJie market 
price the value of the waste in spinning ; and the difl'erence be- 
tween the value and the selling price of the goods per poiind 
shows the margin out of which is to be paid " profit," labor, 
interest, and other expenses of production. Thus the coBt oi 
cotton has been as followe : 

1S53. 1854. SS55. Jt836. BK.^?. 



6,95 






7.43 



Mor^n ......,^.3^44 S'49 3.69 3.0& i.4o 

Thus, in 1864, the margin was ^^d. per potmd, and this 
year less than l^c?. per nound. If tlie profits of 1854 were Id. 
per pound, then the mills must, in the year 1857, have been 
running at a loss of -i^d. per pound, and were consequently 
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compelled to work shoi-t time. The state of aifaire so adverse 
in Great Britain ie the same in this country, and affects more 
particularly those coai-ser descriptions which require more cot- 
ton. In those years when money and labor is cheap, and tlie 
material dear, the factories save tliemselves hy ronning on the 
fine numbers, and the reverse m years when cotton is cheap 
and money and labor 'dear. In the Southern States, the choice 
of fresher material direct from plantation, less the cost of 
expensive transportation, gives great advantages, and is ma- 
terially drawing — with the aid of steam- — the mills to the 
neighborhood of plantations, where the supply and choice of 
the best cottons are at hand. The long-stapled Sea Island cot- 
ton — indispensable for numbers above 50 — is grown nowhere 
but in Georgia ; but the soft, silky fibre of New Orleans de- 
scriptions is suitable for all descriptions of work below 50, and 
this cotton is grown nowhere but in the United States. The 
South has developed a capacity for manufacturing that cannot 
be denied ; and while the progress of the coaree numbei's is to 
the South, the capital and skill of the Nortli is progressing 
in the finer biisJness. 

If now we take the aggregate of all mamifactnrea, we find 
the results as follows. 

The statistics -of manufactures of the Union, as completed 
under the direction of Jos. E. G. Kennedy, Esq., i^ulte in the 
following abstract report of the Secretary of the Interior to 
Congi-ess, January 21, 1859. If we compare the aggre- 
gates with the population of each section, we have results as 
follows : 



Wbst. , 

Yahn. PapTitaUon^ Value. Fopwlatiim. Valjie. 

. %33iAU So3, 362,305 6,761,085 $3o[,oj8,3!6 a.oSS.iSi 3^6,020,286 



9,664,655 164,575,937 



17,069,1553 
623,191,876 



The South, it appears, is not so entirely destitute of manu- 
factures as the popular mind has been led to believe. 
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i3,945 69,997,163 116,067 6,297 3o,i54,07B i3S,78o,537 



MaJDo 3,974 $14,6139,155 Si3,553,i44 2i,853 

HosRs^liuaettB 3,5^9 33,307,642 85,856,771 96,261 

New Jersey.. 4)106 22)183)580 5i)oao)a36- 28)547 

Mew York... s3,553 99,904,403 134,655,674 147,737 

PennsjlTttiiia. 2i,6o5 94,473,810 87,305,377 124,688 

E. Ifiifind . . . . 853 12,923,175 13,183,909 15,837 

Vermont 1,849 6,001,377 4,172,552 6,894 

Cooneortent. . 3,482 23,890,348 23,569,397 31,287 

ToM.... 71,842 
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In the table of manufacture tlie largest item is flour and 
grist niille, reaching $136,056,736. This manufacture ia com- 
mon to all sections, and Yirginia ranks the fourth State in tliat 
respect. If we draw off from the official report the proportion 
■of leading manufactures in each section, the results are as fol- 
lows: 
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E*ffC. ■West. South. ToM. 

Boots and shoes S45,SDo 3o5 82,179,086 $6,539,017 853,967,408 

HatanndcapB 13,043 403 449,556 856,813 14,319,864 

ClothiQiB 33137,691 4,037,000 10,436,118 4B,3iii.709 

Cntlorj nndtoola 3,38a 5 30 551,370 179,351 3,3i3,520 

DistiUones 8420,747 5,36i,3o4 1.987,189 15,770,540 

Iron foiindnes i3'o69'93o 3,3i3;i52 a|B28,'3a5 soIui^Sit 

Ironfuranooa 8,580,674 i,7[4.905 3,196,355 13.491,898 

Hmdware 6 715 lao 164,010 78,040 53a,o5o 

Naile 6,796,335 68,a54 797,555 7,663,144 

Iron i-aling 5 540,070 197,500 1,593,011 6,936.081 

J uinbar 3i 897,614 14,343, a65 15,379,085 58,620,966 



0,376,371 3,oa5,4a3 5,261,260 17. 

--"-■- "- ""- -"-- ■■■• i6, 

CotWiiH 52,'o6a'933 ■43e',90O 9,367,33i 



Carpenter* and huiWcra 11^080' 491 o3i!88a 4,874^4' 

iamiira und onmon 27,136,467 3,8o8,657 6,757,209 j ,,(i,j,jjj 

Woollens 35,950,600 5,3i8,io2 i,5™,846 39,848,5=7 



Total $3i9,45o,65a S43,334,955 862,212,821 £455,256,769 

Flour millB $67,529,922 $25,4i5,o48 §43,11 1,766 Si36,o56,736 

If we deduct tiie ilour product from the aggregate of manu- 
factures, the remainder is $883,050,880; and the 17 heads of 
mannfaetnres here enumerated, it appear, are rather more 
than one-half of that amount. Of the aggi'egates of diese IT 
leading articles the South mannfaetnres 50 per cent, more than 
the "West. In clothing of all IdndB the South exceeds the West 
in the manufacture. But in the article of rum the West seems 
to have the advantage : -whether that manufactiu-e, like that of 
hay, ia to be taken as an indication of supeiior thrift, or moral- 
ity, or philanthropy, in the free-lahor section over the slave- 
labor region, may he determined by the disposition of those 
wlio have the matter nnda' eousidei'ation. 

If now we compare the white population of each section with 
the number employed in mannfactures, and give the product 
per head of the whole population, tlie results are as follows : 

South 6,522,418 i5i,944 £164,579,957 826.00 

West 4,9oo,P,6a 122,354 i38, 780,537 58.00 

Horth 3,656,85a 684,761 725,846,142 83.00 

Total 19,749,638 959,069 81,019,106,616 S5i-6o 

If it is assumed that the quantity produced in this country is 
ecLual to its consumption of domestic manufactures, then the 
average consumption is, it appears, $51.60 per head, of the 
whites ; but it is probable tliat the North and East consume 
moi'c per head than the other sections, and that the South, by 
reason of the negroes, consumes more than the West. If we 
take Woi-thern consumption at ^60 per head,, the Sontliern at 
$50, and the West at $iO, the results will he t& follows : 
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OmsuinfiJ. Made. Bui^his. Dsfisit. 

North $517,601,120 $ii5,S46,i42 $198,145,0=2 

South 311,110,900 i6i,579,o37 i46.5aD,i6J 

■Wast 196,014,720 138,780,537 57,534,183 

ToUl $1,024,736,740 $1,019,206,616 $198,145,022 $203,754,346 

Thws the balance of Southern piirchaeee from the North, in 
maniiiactures, would be $146,520,163 per annum, and of "West- 
ern $57,234,183. Thie balance ie composed of dry-goods, shoes, 
hats, hardware, &c., as their chief items. 

The Boston Post contains a long and able ai-ticle, showing 
the extent of the ti'ade between New England alone and the 
South, from which we make the following extract : 

" The aggregate value of the merchandise sold to tlie South 
annually we ^timate at some $60,000,000. The basis of tiie 
estimate is, first, the estimated amount of boots and shoes sold, 
which intelligent merchants place at from |20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000, including a limited amount that are manufactured 
with us and sold in New York. In the next place, we Imow 
from merchants in the trade, that the amount of day-goods sold 
South yearly is many millions of dollare, and that the amount 
is second only to that of the sales of boots and shoes. In the 
third place, we learn from cai'eful inquiry, and from the best 
sources, that the fish of various kinds sold realize ^3,000,000, 
or in that neighborhood. Upwards of $1,000,000 is received 
for furniture sold in the South each year. The Southei-n States 
are a much better market than the "Western for this aiidcle. It 
is true, since the establishment of branch houses in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, many of the goods manufactui-ed 
in New England have reached the South through those houses ; 
but still the commerce of New England ■with the South, and 
this particular section of the country receives the main advan- 
tage of that commerce. And what shall we say of New Eng- 
land ship-building, that is so greatly sustained by Sontliern 
wants ? "What shall we say of that large ocean fleet that, by 
being the common carrier's of the South, has brought so large 
an amount of money into the pockets of our merchants? We 
will not undertake to estimate the value of these interests, sup- 
ported directly by the South. If many persons have not be- 
come veiy i-icB by them, a very large number have either foiind 
themselves well to do, or else have gained a living." 

This estimate of the Post for New England alone, is about 
half the aggregate that the census indicates as the sales of 
Northern manni'actur'es to the South. 
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Tlie Sooth Tnannfactui'es nearly as much per head, of the 
white population, as does the West. Both these sections hold, 
however, a provincial position in j'elation to the East. As we 
have seen, heretofore, tlie first acciiTniilations of capital in the 
country were at the East, from the earnings of navigation and the 
slave-trade. These were invested in manufactures, " protected" 
by the tariifs imposed by the federal government. The opera- 
tion of these tariffs was to tax the consumers in the South and 
West, pro rata, upon what mannfacturea they purchased of tlie 
East, and, by so doing, to increase Eastern capital at the ex- 
pense of those other sections. Tlie articles mostly protected, 
and of which tiie cost is enhanced to the consumers, in pKopor- 
tion to the duties, are manufactured at tlie East to the extent of 
$320,000,000, of which $200,000,000. are sold South and "West. 
This gives an annual drain of $50,000,000 from the consumers 
of those sections, as a boniis or protection to the capital em- 
ployed in manufactniirig at the North. The claim for this pro- 
tection is based upon the necessity of protecting home manu- 
factures against the overwlielming capital of England. The 
manufactnrers of tlie South and West have to contend, how- 
ever, not only against the overwhelming capita! of Kew Eng- 
land, created in manufactures, hut against the drain of capital 
from each locality, caused by the protection to Eastern goods. 
In spite of this disability, as we have seen in the tables, the 
mauufaetui'es of those sections iiicrcE^e, and at the South faster 
than at the West. There is atiother feature of this manufactur- 
ing industry which deserves attention. It is, that one-tliird of 
the hands "employed at the East ai'C females, and the prodrrct of 
their labor is made efficient by steam-machinery. If we take 
the relative numbers employed in each section in the cotton 
ti'ade, the result is as follows : 



37.3QJ 334 5,565 35,295 



The Northern labor is largely performed by females, and 
this element of labor is supplied by immigration in nearly its 
whole extent, a veiy large proportion of the females employed 
in the factories being Irish. At the South, female labor is 
taking the same direction with great success. 

If we compare the whole number of persons employed in 
manufactures of all kinds at the South, with those so employed 
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at the West, as seen in the above census table, we iind at the 
South the noinher employed ia 1 51,944, or one in 41 of tlie 
■white population. At the West the number so employed is 
122,364, or one in 40 of the population. These figures give no 
advantage to the free-labor section, as opposed to the slave-labor 
section. There is here no evidence that the existence of elaveiy 
is in any degree opposed to the development of white industry. 
It is only another evidence in corroboration of that afforded by 
the history of the Korthern States. The theory has been ad- 
vanced against the extension of slavery into the tei-ritones, that 
slavery degrades labor, and drives out free industiy. In 1790 
the !N"ew England and Middle States had 1,968,455 inhabitants, 
of which 40,373 were slaves. Did that slave-labor drive out 
white labor? or has not the latter extinguished tlie former, and 
cast adrift the then well-cai-ed-for negroes, to starve in little 
bands on the outshirte of the towns and villages, their former 
happy homes, the wasting monument of the incapacity of a 
race, and of the selfishness of that philanthropy which found a 
pecuniary relief in confen-ing the blessings of liberty on their 
henceforth useless servants % 

What we do find in these figures is, that the South, having 
become possessed of capital, is prosecuting manufactures at a 
rate which wiU soon mate a "home market" for its raw mate- 
rials, and place it foremost in the rank of exporters of goods. 
The figures show that it is fast supplanting Noi'them and im- 
ported goods with its own industry. It will not, like the 
North, however, have provincial markets to supply, but having 
all within its own border, will annually diminish its purchases 
from the North. It will have foreign markets for its surplus. 
The countries of South America and Asia will he open to it, 
and if it there encounters British and New England competition 
,it will have the advantage of having, unprotected, developed 
its manufactures in face of the competition of Northern goods 
in the home market, and therefore become able to meet those 
goods in any market. If, in a few years, it does not become a 
seller of cotton goods to the North, on a large scale, as it already 
is on a small scale, since Georgia and Alabama cottons are fa- 
vorites in New York, it will take none from them. The North 
■will, however, still req^nire food aud materials, and the scale of 
dependence may vibrate. 

We have here confined our remarks to the actual figures of 
the census of 1850. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
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industry of all kinds has made rapid strides in all parts of the 
Union since the date of tliat census. Tiiere are, however, un- 
fortunately, no general official figures for the state of industry 
since. The States of Maesachysetts and New York give State 
returns for the yeai- 1855, and those returns, as compared with 
1850, show prodigious progress. 



CapUtO, RaaS^ FoJhs. Oajrlial, Sands. Valits. 

MoBB 83,357,64.2 165,948 j5i, 137,145 120,693, i58 M5,Q08 295,820,682 

New York.. 99,904,403 199,449 237,597,349 106,349,977 214,099 3i7,ia8,33i 

Total..,. i83,a65,o45 365,397 383,734,394 i2ro43,!35 460,807 613,249,014 
Inci-ease 43, 781, 190 90,410 224,514,620 

This rate of increase has been immense. Tliose two States, 
according to the national census of 1850, produced more than 
half the whole amount of Northern mamifactures. If tliey 
hold the same proportion now, the Northei'n manufactures will 
reach $1,230,000,000, and of these the sales to the South will 
reach $300,000,000. On the ottier hand, the Southern manu- 
factures will have increased in as rapid a ratio — tlie demand for 
goods being in the double proportion of increasing mimbers, 
and of greater wealtli per head. We have seen that the agncul- 
tural wealth of the South swells annually in volume. A late 
number of the JVew Yovh Serald contains, from a corre- 
spondent, the following figures in relation to mills near Co- 
lumbus, Georgia: 

"The Eagle mills, establiBhed since 1850, use 800,000 lbs. 
wool, and 736,000 lbs. of cotton. It has 136 looms, employs 
70 girls, who earn 50 cents, to $1 per day. It employs 225 
bands, and pays 10 per cent, dividends. Other mills are as 
follows ; 

SpinSl'^ Looms HanSs 0oodi. 
Enslo i36 25 Cotton and wooUeii. 

Hownrd 5 000 'jo Cotton. 

Grant [oo " 

Colrtmbna Joo " 

Corretttt 2,700 — > " 

Macon 1 d " 

Plantflrs 3,aoo ^^ " 

MiUedsBTiUe 3 iJ6 i28 " 

Mc(twatBi 6,000 80 200 " 



Man Hill 

WllltGS 

Solileyi 
Eowell 
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ErofldPiver 5 300 ion Cotton. 

Eaton i,SJ6 ''o ... " 

Euhinond 1 loo 40 -jo " 

Troup 1 fioo 65 " 

Franilm i,3io ... " 

Wayinana i,65S 6 ... " 

Flint Eiver 1 56o "b ... " 

Thomaston 1,560 5o " 

EookMillB 6)0 40 " 

Brothera 1,000 3o " 

"The operatives in all these factories are white people, 
chiefly gii-ls and boys from twelve to twenty years of age. On 
an average they are better paid, and worked easier than is 
usually the case in the North. Country girls from the pine 
foj'ests, as green and awkward as it ie possible to find them, 
soon become skilful operatives, and ere they have been in the 
mills a year they are able to earn from foiir to six dollars a 
week. They are oidy required to work ten hours a day. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the character of the operatives, and 
in some mills none are received but those having testimonials 
of good moral character and industrious habits, Chnrclies and 
Sunday-schools are also attached to several of the manufacto- 
ri!es, so that the religious training of the operatives may he 
properly attended to." 

The movement of population is to be taken into the acco\int, 
in connection with this subject of the manufactures and sec- 
tional industry. "We have already etated that the New Eng- 
land female labor is largely foreign. "We may now turn to 
the official statistics, and take therefrom the nimiber of aliens 
who arrived in tlie country in 20 years, ending with 1860, and 
we iind it is 2,466,300 souls. Of these, very few went South. 
The number, according to the census, living at the Soutli, of 
foreign origin, was 316,670. Of these, a considerable number 
were annexed by the purchase of Louisiana and Florida. Tlie 
number living at the North, of foreign origiui was 1,923,866. 
Of these, 601,928 dwelt at the "West. The greater proportion 
of these emigi'anfcs at tlie North were mechanics of varions de- 
scriptions, and very many of them brought their own capital 
into the country. The estimate of what each brought has not 
been less than $100, which would give $60,192,800 carried 
into the "West, and $132,183,'?o6 located North and East, or 
very nearly two hundi-ed millions of the capital of the North 
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and West was brought in by iminigrants, who prosecuted with 
it those small trades, the products of which found such ready- 
market from Southern buyei-s. German hatters, cabiitet-ma- 
bers, tailors, &c., swarm in the IN'ortheni cities. A " tum-ont" 
of 3000 Gei-man tailora alone took place on one occasion in 
New York city. Although these persons are located at the 
North, their employment comes almost altogether from the 
South. Indeed, without the growing capacity of the South to 
absorb larger amounts of goods annually, the North would be 
utterly unable to keep employed the crowds of foreign artisans 
which anive each week. While the South gives them the 
employment, their arrival is a blessing to the whole country. 
In tlie North, the female portion of the community hare, as 
■we have seen, also become producers. This immigrant move- 
ment has added an element to Northern and Western progress 
which the South has not received, but it has nevertheless well 
maintained its relative position., 

The sales of Nortliem manufactures to the South, as part 
of the offset to the large receipts of Southern produce, may 
be placed at 8150,000,000, and from the West at possibly 
$30,000,000 ; making $180,000,000 wortb of domestic mer- 
chandise purchased by the South, in addition to the imported 
goods. 

The efforts which are being now made at the South to foster 
the production of goods there to the exclusion of Northern 
wares, are very similar to those which were made by the 
New England colonies, when dissatisfaction began to run high 
against the mother countiy. In the year 1764, there had been 
imposed restiictions upon trade which gave great offence. 
The colonies, therefore, determined to wear no moi'e English 
cloth, hut to manufacture for themselves, and home-spun be- 
came the fashion. " Associations were entered into to retrench 
all superfluous expenses (and particulaiiy funeral mouniings), 
and to encourage every species of manufacture; and they ac- 
tnally set about it with so much ardor, that they soon pro- 
dnced such specimens as caused them to think they could do 
without the foreign trade," — McPherson. 

In the year 1767, General Phineas Lyman applied for a 
grant to settle the Ohio country as a military colony, and his 
memorial states : " The time will doubtless come when North 
America will no longer acknowledge a dependence on any 
pai't of Europe. But that penod seems to be so remote, aa 
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not to be at present an object of rational policy or human pre- 
vetitioi] ; and it will be made still more remote by opening new 
Bcenea of agricitltnre, and widening the space which the colo- 
nists must tirst completely occupy." 

Twelve years after tlie rude " apecimene" of manufacture were 
produced ; and nine years after General Lyman's remarkable 
letter, the separation, which all treated as chimerical, took 
])lace, and the facts ai"e a lesson to the existing times. That 
North wliich, 96 years since, was derided by the English for 
adopting liome-apnn in self-defence, is now. deriding the Sonth 
for a similar detei-mination. Tiie North derides Southern sepa- 
ration, and, in the lead of purblind politicians, is pushing dis- 
satisfaction to an extent as great as did the absurd ministers 
of George III., but for far more futile reasons. England 
sought revenue. The Il^orth, now in tlie enjoyment of every 
possible advantage, seeks, in the mere wantonness of prosper- 
ity, to enforce abstractions upon the South, that must pi'OTe 
as fatal to that section as to the whole TJnion. The South is 
not now in the destitute condition that the colonies were. 
They liave, as we have seen, a large manufacturing industry, 
and they have already begim to apply to it that spur which 
was so effective with the colonies. Our ancestors smiled 
when a swaggering Colonel in Parliament assured ministera 
that "with a single regiment he could mai-ch through the 
colonies, from one end to the other, with fire and sword," In 
our day, a swaggering Congressman asserts that the "eigh- 
teen millions of people at the North will not permit separa- 
tion." The fatnity of our day is expressed in the same lan- 
guage as was that of Lord North. Gov. Pettus has recom- 
mended to the Legislatnre of Mississippi the imposition of five 
or ten per cent, taxes on all wares offered for sale in that State, 
which are not made in it. The Governor of Virginia has made 
a similar propcraition. In Louisiana the following language is 
held : " Better rely upon encouragement than repression. Of- 
fer five, or some other per cent., upon every thing made in the 
State, and manufactories would soon spring up which would 
gradually shove the manufactures of other communities out of 
the market. At the same time it would lead to no litigation, 
caiise no bad blood, produce no sectional reaction, elsewhere, 
and oppress no portion of the people of the State. It would 
have a tendency to create home manufactures, and thus make 
the State independent. 
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"Let the Legislature of LouJEiana adopt the encoiu-agiiig 
eyetera, rather than the system of repression. , The latter is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to_eiiforce, and generally fails of its objects 
at last" 

All the States are active in this direction, and great reeulte 
will follow. If there is no more serious consequences from 
their movements, a large increase of manufactures vdil supply 
the local demand, and a sU'uggle take place hetween the nSForth- 
ein and tJje local manufacturers. In the long run the latter 
must triumph, even if the Northern States should adopt the 
Fi'cnch system, and give a drawback upon exporia from the 
States. 

It certainly is one of the most extraordinary spectacles of 
the age to see a great, intelligent, and manufacturing people 
voluntarily permitting a few political aspirants to attack their 
best customer, and seek to destroy his means of pnrcbase, and 
merely for a chimera. The French Emperor has proclaimed 
that Prance alone " goes to war for an idea." But America 
presents the spectacle of a people who go to destruction for an 
" idea." That political party which threatens with Are and 
sword every Southera hearth, with violent death every South- 
ern man, and with dishonor every Sonthern female, amid a 
saturnalia of blood, receives countenance from merchants whose 
trade depends upon the good-wiU of their threatened neighbors, 
and yet vainly hope that they will continue to buy ITorthern 
wai'es, and make no effort to prepare for that hour which the 
tendency of that party, for the last 30 years, makes inevitable. 



CHAPTER V. 

IMPORTS AND EXPOETS. 



In the preceding chaptere we have observed the extraordi- 
nary pi-ogress which the Union as a whole has made, since the 
formation of tlie government, in material well-being. In 60 
years its whole agricultural production has risen from an unim- 
portant sum to $1,070,000,000, and its manufactures from 
nothing to $1,019,000,000. Ail sections have contributed more 
or less to this progress, which has met tliose popular wants that 
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have increased in the double ratio of greater numbevs and 
affluence. It follows from this immense increase in the prod- 
ucts of iiidnstrj, that a considerable surplus of many articles 
above the wants of the people remained for exchange with the 
products of foreign nations. We find accordingly year by year 
as the production went on, that external commerce extended 
itself. In 40 years last past the imports and exports from an 
aggregate of $39,500,000, rose to $681,000,000. The surplus 
of the countiy flowed off in exchange for such articles of 
foreign origin, as ■were wanted to supply necessaries of pamper 
increasing luxury. 

The nature of international trade is for two countnea to ex- 
change such products as each by peculiarity of climate or nat- 
ural facilities can produce to the best advantage. "Where two 
countries having nearly the same soil and climate occupy them- 
selves with the same pui-suits, an extensive trade between them 
is not possible. Each produces for itself a sufficiency of what 
the industiy of the other turns out. This was very early recog- 
nized in the case of the !New England colonies and was the 
leading motive for prohibiting them from mamifaeturing, Tliey 
were confined to catching fish, and selling it, with lumber, &c., 
to the West Indies, for tropical products, to send to England, 
in payment of the manufactures she furnished them. 

The trade of the North American colonies with England up 
to the time it was interrupted by the growing diffienltieB with 
the mother country, may be seen in the figures for the year 
1764: 



IS 



New Eagknil 45g,l65 

Nowiork 5i5,4i6 

PenuBylvvnia ;i35,i9i 

Totnl ii,4to,37J £i68,iiJ 

Virgima unci MarylanJ 5i5,i95 559,408 

Carolina 3o5,3o8 341,727 

Geoi^ia i8,388 3i,3ri 

Total i839,388 £935,460 

Grand tOtiJ £5,349,760 £1,100,572 

It is here observed that the " balance" against the Northern 
colonies was very large, while there was a balance due the 
South. The Northera colonies at that time, as ever since, had 
nothing fitted to the English market, and yet they purchased 
largely of England, and paid well. They managed to do this 
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bj Bendifia; email cheipli biiilt xG^scis to the West India 
jsHnltj lileu witii the iiifeiioi eoit of fieh, caught by their 
hsheis beei joib butter horses, \ jultrj', com, flour, cider, 
apples cabbages ouioce &c and these wei'e 6oId mostly for 
com which wa** lemitted to Euglanii They also sold the^best 
h U ti the Catholic countries of Emope, and remitted to Lon- 
1 n the bills d I awn against it This was the simple business of 
New Er giind The trtde ot the Kortheni colonies with 
Europe and the West Indiet, st nd tlius : 

Ne EHo!and OT,3i4 Ho.liiq 

New Je E T i,S3i i ooo 

Pe 11 jl un a 385,644 i^ifii: 

Total ^ir,oi3 §650, !iG 

The exports of the Sonth paid for all they imported, and 
trade being then far more direct than it hae since become, the 
real state of their balances could easily be distinguislied. The 
New England vessels retuniing from Europe made the African 
coast for slaves, which they sold in the Southern ports, and by 
eo doing, absorbed the balance due those colonies from England. 

When the American Union was formed, and the North em- 
barked 60 eagerly in manufactunng, that circumstance of itself 
would soou have brought all trade between New and old Eng- 
land to an end, if the former could not have commanded produce 
to send thither. Accordingly, we find that the growth of tlie 
ti-ade has been almost altogether in SoatJiern produce, swollen 
from time to time witli some Western grain, when famine abroad 
caused an extra demand for food, and latterly California gold 
lias increased the exports. The growers of the Southern prod- 
uce ai-e they who have required the imports. As the Colonies 
Itad obtained Southern produce for slaves, so the States ex- 
tracted it ill exchange for manufactures. Tiie aggi-egate im- 
ports and exports have been ! " " 
began to be regularly kept : 



311 as follows, sine 


e the accounts 


Imports and 


Exports. 




$!3,i8o,a62 




DometUe anpertt. 
Si6,339,,oo 
38,841,436 
44,!8i,35i 

342,279,59! 



The general trade of the countrj' is governed by the amonnE 

HD.terihyGoogle 
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of domeatie prodnetions to be sold. Tims a certain amount of 
cotton, tobacco, rice, wlieat, corn, &c., is required for the con- 
sximption of the people. The quantity prodnced beyond what 
is reqwred for those wants, or beyond what the people can pay 
for, is exported to meet th^ wants of other nations, and it goes, 
throngh the uneiTiftg skill of the merchants, to those countries 
that want it most. Of cotton and tobacco there is not enough 
raised to meet the demand, and those countries get it which 
pay the best for it. In some years this is the case with food. 
In 1846, '7, and 1S54, '5, there was not enough, and all conntri^ 
bid against each other for it. The United States sold largely, 
except in 1855, when there was no surplus here beyond the 
wants of the people, and none was sold. In usual yeai-s a good 
deal of gi-ain can be spared. These raw products, nearly all 
furnished by the South, compose two-thirds of the domestic 
merchandise exported. The proceeds of all return into the 
country mostly in tlie shape of manufactures. The amonnt ia 
increased by the eaniings of American ships abroad, and also by 
the sums sent to this country for investment. From this aggre- 
gate is to be taken tlie interest due abroad, and the expenses of 
American travellers there, or nearly as follows, for the last year. 



Freight eBniingB — esWniot 



Totnl to <n^dit 
Intorest dnt nbroail 
Espeiises of tiavelleri 



This gives the amount of goods that are received in exchange 
for produce sold. It is obvious that unless the produce is given 
away, something must be taken in payment. As we produce 
gold in sums larger tlian we require, that cannot be imported 
to advantage. We have food and raw material in excess, and 
can therefore, if we ti-ade at all, take only such foreign wares 
as those who buy of us can supply to the best advantage. The 
food, the gold, and the cotton which we sell, Europe must have, 
and aal^ of these regulate the quantities of goods, pretty nearly, 
that come back. Tlie kinds of goods so received depend, in 
some degree, upon their ability to compete with the Northern 
manufactures, which have the preference. If a Massachusetts 
factory can make a certain style of cotton goods as cheap as the 
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English, it liae a duty of 20 per cent., and 10 per cent, charges, 
or 30 per cent, preference over the Eiighsh, whi&h insures ifc 
the market at a large profit. The account is sometimes dis- 
turbed hy credit. As in the case of the recent railroad epeeii- 
lation, large emus are sent from England here for investment. 
If tliese in one year reach, say, $30,000,000, goods to that 
amount may be, and are, imported, in addition. It also hap- 
pens, at such seasons, that seUere supply goods on credit to 
other than regalar merchants. Those dealers sustain them- 
selves by bank operations until explosion takes place. The 
trade then settles hack to the real staple exports of the. coun- 
try ; and these, as we have said, are of Southern origin. 

The leading exports from the country, from time to time, 
have been as follows : 

United States ExporU. 



i,3<l9,567 



... 14,232,000 5,476.000 15,706,000 2,307,000 2,300,000 . 48,699,591 
... a4,ro5,ooo 12,809,000 30,587,376 5,378,880 2,33r,ooo 64,781,396 
... 30,157,484 5,648,96! 12,341,360 1,41)4,387 l,752,63i 43,671,804 

'.'.'. 7i',i84'925 jo',o58'64q q',588',35o 2*548050 6',io7'528 io6'9i6|68o 

47,5g3,'464 9,540,735 16.903,876 1,907,387 7,102,101 91,199,242 

:847.... 53,4i5,848 1,242,086 68,701,921 3,605,896 io,35i,364 i5o,574,8i4 

'":i....iia,3i5,3i7 9,2i9,a5i 21,948,651 2,i7i'i99T 50,136,967 178,630,138 

I9 161,434,933 21,074,038 37,987,395 3,207,148 33,471,927 278,392,080 

These figures are from the Treasury tables. In 1790 tlie same 
general state of trade existed as before the war. The tempo- 
rary free trade with France had given some little impulse to 
business, but thel^orthern ships no longer enjoyed tlie same 
privileges in the English poi-1«, and the slave-trade was injured 
by tlie want of coast goods, and by the great depression in the 
value of blacks in the South. With the French ware, liowever, 
the carrying timle became active, and a large market for pro- 
visions was opened up on the continent. The Middle States and 
New England then supplied considerable quantities, and in 1803 
business was iiourishing. In 1807 the trade was large. The em- 
bargo 'was to take place in the following year, and produce was 
inirried forward, and cotton, tobacco, and rice were one-half tlie 
whole. The embargo and the war had a serious effect upon 
Southern staples; but the events of those years conferred fortune 
on many a Northern merchant. New York has just biu-ied one 
of her oldest merchants, whose princely fortune was begun by the 
large profits on cotton. The princely Girard owed his fortune to 
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the slave aeciiinulation of St. Domingo ; and tliere are few " old 
families" Ndrth whose fortunes are not dated from slave con- 
nections. With the return of peace, in 1816, the exports were 
largely developed; the produce accumulated during the war 
went forward in great affluence. The New England States 
liad, however, then emhavked in manufactures, and the popu- 
lation of the ICorth, soon absorbed in those employments, con- 
sumed all their own provisions and breadetuffs, and there was 
little to export beyond that sent from tlie South to the Soutli 
American States. With the great development of manufac- 
tures in England and Western Europe, the same circumstances 
occurred, and an outeide supply of provisions became yearly 
more necessary. The West nearly reached a condition to sup- 
ply this demand when the "free trade" policy was adopted by 
England, in 1842. The famine of 1846 carried the export of 
breadstuifs and provisions fi'om the U. States to its highest 
point ; and it has since subsided because in some cases the sur- 
plus growtli of the West did not suffice to feed the Eastern 
States, even with the aid of the South, and leave any thing for 
export. 

The manufacturer of the north have not afforded much sur- 
plus for export. They were bred up under the protective sys- 
tem, avowedly because they could not compete with the 
English manufacturer in this market, and it was not to bo ex- 
pected that they could, under such circumstances, do so in a 
tliird market. The gi-eatest increase that has taken place in 
manufactures has been in cotton goods, and these have in- 
creased in the proportion in which, as we have seen in a former 
chapter, the progress of manufactures at the South has occu- 
pied the home market. The South affords the material for tliat 
manufacture. The exports of breadstuffs and provisions are 
al89 due to the South, since but for the quantities of these 
■which are sent ITortli to feed the Eastern States, little or no 
WestJirn produce could be spared for Europe,' even at high 
prices. In this respect the West is situated like the English 
West Indies. There is proMc land enough to raise abundance 
for export, but no labor. The introduction and use of labor- 
saving machines alone enables the West to export at all. The 
use of these requires more capital than the agriculturalists 
generally possess ; but with time, no doubt, they will increase. 
The West, enjoys within its bosom almost limitless supplies 
of raw material for every description of manufacture except 
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cotton. Its metals, coal, lumber, building materials, raw ma- 
tei-ials, everything exists in abimdauee; requiiing only capital 
to develop them rapidly. In this it contr^ts strongly with the 
barren bills of !New England, which are as destitnte of metals 
as of fertility, .They afford no materials for the employment 
of her busy people, not even a sufficiency of wool. They have 
hitherto had their food and materials brought to them, and 
have sent back goods in return, manufactured under cover 
of those protective tai-iffs which all consumers have submitted 
to for tlieir benefit and the convenience of the ^Federal Union, 
That state of things cannot last ; the "West will acquire capital 
and manufacture for itself, Tlie South is making long eti-ides 
in the ^ame direction, and all the sooner that tlie North insists 
upon manufacturing morality as well as woollens, and fitting 
the South with new principles as well as new shoes. 

If we analyze the export trade of the country in respect of 
the origin of the exports, we shall find that more than one-half 
the whole is exclusively of Southern origin ; that of those arti- 
cl&s that are common to all sections, one-half goes directly 
from the Soath ; and that of the Northern manufactures that 
are exported, much of the I'aw material is also of Southern 
origin. 

The following exports for the years 1857 and 1859 distin- 
gaish the origin : 





United Slates 


Mrpar, 


tsfo 


r 185T and 1S59. 






O/Soiihi 


loriffi 






\<i-i-> 


189ft. 




Cotton 








'"> 


?i6i,434,< 


}'■ 


Tobaoco 








?9 


= ■,074,1 




Ece 










2,107,. 


i& 


Maval Bto 








io 


3,696,, 


il- 


l^... 








o3 


.96,' 

75,1 


j3( 



Total 
orf So th 


° 24 3^^? 
3069 06 


Total from Rout! 
Iro tlis North 


$185 470 363 
9 4 6 350 


Pot 1 cr 1 and 


io 078 35s 



S278,39!,o8. 
57,5o5,3o 



Tlie cotton manvifaetnrea exported in 1857 amounted to 
$6,115,177. Tlie raw matenal was valued at 60 per cent., or 
$3,669,106 as the interest of. the South in that export. The 
" other exports" were composed of breadstuffs, &c. Thus the 
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wheat and corn exportation in that year reached the following 
figures ; 

-Whetit. Flour. Corn. Total. 

FromSontli ^i,J45,^3^ 87,888,167 Si,2aS,oo3 Si3,259,o53 

" North 18,094,070 17,99^,149 3,959,567 40,047,786 

ToUl 825,340,357 S55,e3s,3i6 $5,i84,66S $53,3o6,S3S 

The quantity of these articles (40,047,786) which went direct 
from the Korthern States did not exceed the quantities which 
that section received from the South and from Canada. Tlie 
fact was, therefore, that with the exception of raanufactvires, 
the South furnished nearly the whole, or suhstitut^ for the 
■whole exportations of the country. 

On the other hand, if the larger portion of the importations 
were made at the North, for the reason tliat capital, shipping, 
and. geographical advantages are there concenti'ated, the desti- 
nation of those goods has been largely in the direction of the 
sources of the exports of the country. The goods swelling the 
cnrreut of raantifactnre, that sets South tlu-ough !N"ew York and 
Philadelphia by means of coasting tonnage and railroads, helps 
to cancel the large debt which the North anniially contracts. 
The annual report of the Secretary of tlie Ti'easury for the year 
1856, page 101, gives the amount of imported goods consumed 
in the United States in 1850 at $163,186,510, or $7.03 per head 
of the whole population. The distribution of that amount was to 
the South, $43,000,000 ; West, 35,000,000 ; North, $85,180,000, 
In the past year these importations have risen to $317,883,059, 
or a consumption of $10,59 per head, which would give, in the 
same proportion, for Southern consumption, $106,000,000 ; 
for Western, $63,000,000; and for the North and East, 
$149,000,000, If, then, the sales of domestic manufactiirea to 
the South were, in 1850, $146,000,000, according to the data 
furnished by the census, and ae we have seen on other data, tlie 
manufacture at the North has since increased 50 per cent., while 
the means of the South to pay have increased in even a greater 
ratio, the trade of 1859 would give Northern manufactures 
sold to the South $240,000,000 ; imported goods sold to the 
South $106,000,000; brokerage, interest, freight, commissions, 
insurance, &c, on Southern produce and funds 15 per cent., 
or $63,000,000. The number of whites at the South over 30 
years of age is about 3,000,000. It is estimated that if 50,000 
come North every yeai', their -expenditure, at $1000 each, 
would amount to $50,000,000, disbursed for Northern hoard, 
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goods, fares, &c. If we then recur to the Southern credits 
given in a preceding chapter, the account will stand thns : 

Sent N'obth. Sent South. 

Bills iind raw materials. . . . Sa6a,56o,394 



62,560,394 



8463,560,39.1 



Tliis is the vast trade which approximates the sum of the 
dealings between the North and the South. Tliese transactions 
influence the earaings, more or less direct, of every Northern 
man. A portion of every ai'tisan's wort is paid for by South- 
ern means. Kvery cai-man draws pay, more or less, from the 
trade of that section. The agents who sell manufactui-es, the 
merchants who sell imported goods, tlie ships that carry them, 
the builders of the ships, the lumbermen who furnish the ma- 
terial, and all those who sn|)ply means, of support to them and 
tlieir families. Tlie brokers, the dealere in Southern produce, 
the exchange dealers, the bankers, the insui'anee companies, 
and all those who are actively employed in receiving and dis- 
tributing Southern produce, with the long train of persons who 
furaish them with houses, clothing, supplies, education, re- 
ligion, amusement, transportation, ifec, are dependent upon 
this active interchange, hy which at least one thousand mil- 
lions of dollars come and go between the North and South in 
a year. The mind can with difBculty contemplate the havoc 
and misery that would be caused on both sides by the breaking 
up and sundering of such ties, if indeed it were possible. If 
we were to penetrate beyond a mpture, and imagine a peace- 
able separation, by which the North and South should be sun- 
dered without hostilities, we might contemplate tlie condition 
and prospects of each. From what has been detailed above, 
as revealed to us from the returns of the census, it is quite ap- 
parent that the North, as distinguished from the South and 
West, would be alone pei'manently injured. Its fortune de- 
pends upon manufacturing and shipping; but, as has been 
seen, it neither i-aises its own food nor its own raw material, 
nor does it furnish freights for its own shipping. The South, 
on the other hand, raises a surplus of food, and supplies the 
world with raw materials. Lumber, hides, cotton, wool, in- 
digo — all that tlie manufacturer requires— is within its own 
circle. The requisite capital to put them in action is rapidly 
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accumulating, and in the long run it would lose — after recov- 
enag from first disasters— nothing by separation. The North, 
on the other hand, will have food and raw materials to buy in 
order to employ its labor; but who will then buy its goods? 
It cannot supply England ; she makes the same things cheaper. 
The West will soon be able to supply itself. Tlie South, 
wliile having the world as an eager customer for its raw prod- 
uce, will not want Northern goods; but she will supply with 
her surplus manufactures the Centi-al and South American 
countries, as now with her flour. As the world progresses, 
manufacturing nations will deal less with each other, because 
they make the same things. Their customers must be tropical 
and agricultural communities. But if they quarrel with the 
manners and customs of those counti-ies to the extent of at- 
tempting to force upon them a new system of morality, their 
piety will be its own reward, and the crown of commercial 
martyrdom may be mistaken for a zany's cap. 

There is probably no wish on any side to separate, Each 
section is steadily growing in wealth and strength, and each 
develops its natural resources in the same ratio that its popu- 
lation 'and capital increase. Thei'e is this diiference : both the 
South and West have vast natural r^ources to be developed, 
and the time for that development is only retarded by the pres- 
ent profits that the Iforth derives from supplying each with 
those things that they will soon cease to want. Tlie North lias 
no future natural resources. In minerals, both the other sec- 
tions surpass it. In metals, it is comparatively destitute ; of 
raw materials, it has none. Its abihty to feed itself is question- 
able. Its commerce is to the whole country what that of Hol- 
land once was to the world, viz., living on tlie ti-ade of other 
people. Its manufactures occupy the same position, awaiting 
only the time when the other sections will do their own work. 
When that moment anives, Massachusetts, which now occupies 
tlie proudest rank in the Union, will fall back upon her own 
resources, and still claim to be an agiicultural state, since her 
smnmer crop is gi-anite and her winter ci-op is ice. This period 
the North supinely permits a few unscrupulous pohticians, 
clerical agitators, and reprobate parsons to hasten by tlie most 
wanton attacks upon the institutions of their best customers. 
They are forcing, the Northern Slave States to assume to the 
South the same position tliat New England held to the South 
on the formation of the Union. Tliey ai'e holding out to thera 
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the bright prize of becoming the maniifactiirei-e, importei's, and 
carriers for the Sontli, as the North has been. They offer them 
this bTilliant premiimi to cut their connection with the North, 
ia order to enjoy those branches of industiy in relation to the 
South which have confen'ed such wealth and prosperity upon 
New England and tlie Middle States. England., became rich 
by tlie colonic — ^repelled tliem. Her mantle fell on New 
England ; she has become rich, and in hei" tmii repels the 
South in favor of the Nortliem Slave States. These latter see 
tiie prize falling to them, and may become eager to grasp it 
before the North shall have awakened to its danger. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TONNAGE AND EAiLKOADB. 

.The early occupation of the Northern States being naviga- 
tion, they have pursued the ai't of ship-building until tliey liave 
become models of the world. In doing so they have acquired 
large capita!, and are the owners of an immense tonnage. 

The development of this industry of tlie North American 
colonies, and their trade, was probably the first real opposition 
on the ocean that the Dutch received. So much did it flourish 
in the 17tli century that Sir Josliua Ohilds, writing in 1670, 
states that " our American plantations employ neaily two-thirds 
of our English shipping, and thereby give constant subsistence 
to, it may, be, 200,000 persons here at home." In 1676 Sir 
WiUiam Petty states the shipping of the American trade at 
40,000 tons, 100 yeara later, in 1769, the vessels built in the 
colonies were as follows ; 
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The number of tons built in the United States in 1820 was 
47,780, not a large increase over the business of 1769. In the 
40 jeara that encceeded 1820, the tonnage built rose to 583,450 
tons in one year, step by step, with the increase of cotton. The 
■employment of the colonial ships, during nearly 200 yeara, was 
fish and slaves, — the fish for the Catholic couuti-ies of Southern 
Europe, and the slaves for the South, and the West Indies. In 
all that time the constiTiction reached np to 50,001, or 389 sail, 
of an average of 60 tons each. In 1820 the tonnagfi rose to 
47,786, for 534 veesels, or 90 tons each ; in 1855 there were 
built 2,034 vessels of 583,450 tone, or 290 tons average, ehow- 
ing the change in constrnction from the small cheap vessels 
built for the "West ludia trade, to the large ships recLuired for 
cotton transportation. The fisheries were the chief business ,of 
the Northern colonists, and they had not only the benefit of the 
large sale to the "West Indies and to the Catholic countries of 
Europe, but the eating of fish in England had, by the law of 
Elizabeth, in 1563, been ordered on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, for the encouragement of seamen, thus affording a large 
market, from wMch foreign fish were excluded. The same law 
became a custom down to our day, it being still almost univer- 
sal in New England to eat fish on Saturday. Indeed, so strict- 
ly was this custom observed, that in the old slave days of Mas- 
sachusetts, it being ordered that slaves should not be in the 
streets on Sunday, a black was arrested on the Common. He 
denied that it was Sunday, and proved his point by showing 
that "niassa no hab salt fish yesterday." With all this en- 
couragement the tonnage in 200 years made slow progi-ess, 
until the union of the States and cotton growing began to open 
a broader field for navigation, and they have since not only 
cai'ried tJie large produce of the South abroad, but have con- 
veyed it coastwise. As this business haa increased, tlie ship- 
building at the North has followed its expansion, and it has 
been fostered by the bounties of the federal government, paid 
to the fisliermen, of that section. Up to 1860 these bomities 
had reached nearly $12,966,998, paid out of the national ti-eas- 
ury to encourage shipping at the North. 

Bie fisheries being the gi-eat business of the Nortli, when the 
Union was formed, a law of July 4, 1789, allowed a drawback 
on fish exported equal to the supposed qviantity of salt used. 
This law in 1792 was changed to a bounty per ton on the ves- 
sels engaged in the fisheries, and has been continued down to 
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the present time. Tlie amount of tonnage and allowance paid 
to the fishing-vessels in the last 13 yeara was as follows : 
Federal Bounty to Fisheries, 

Tontiage nfwisels 

mwcs^'iin AUmcianaepaidto 

Tear. cod-Jlsherie^. flaking vessels. 

1848: 8i,65s 8243,434 

i8io l3,88a s37,6oi 

l85o : 85,6^6 !a6,lo6 

i85i 87,476 328,267 

l85a 102,659 304,569 

\m.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. ioa|oa3 346|io6 

1856 95,316 271,833 

i85t 104,573 464,178 

1858 119,554 38d,5oo 

iSSg 129,537 456,96) 

Twelve yeors 1,186,717 84,046,929 

Tlins in twelve years the national treasujy has paid out 
$4,046,929, as a direct honiity, to sustain one northern interest. 
The whole amount paid has been $12,944,998, and the follow- 
ing States have heen the recipients of it : 

l^taks that reutie the Fcdeial Bounti/ 

Mniue S4!75,o5o 

New Hnmpshite j63,ia4 

Maseuohuaetts 7 926,373 

aneclicut i82,853 

Ehoda laland 78,895 

Hew York i8,3jg 

Virginia 479 

Total §15944,998 

Thus Massachusetts has lecened twothnds of the whole 
amount, for the fostering of one of her interests. This bounty 
is paid out of the national treasury, into which it is collected 
from the Southern consumers of imported goods. 

This has gi'eatly aided the development of ship-huilding,,not 
only in the branch of the fisheries, but in all otliers, and ctm- 
firmed New England in its commercial predominance, and we 
shall see, as we progress, that ship-building has remained al- 
most exclusively with the I^orth, which owns ahout 80 per 
cent, of the present tonnage. 

While they furnish tlie means of ti-ansportation, however, 
they, as we have seen in preceding chapters, with the excep- 
tion of the fisheries, furaish very little employment for tlie 
shipping. There is probably no people in the world who do so 
much freighting, and derive so little of it from their own re- 
sonrces. They, in'this respect, resemble Holland in the days 
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of Yan Ti'omp, wlieu the inhabitants of the I^lemish marshea 
were, hj the carrying trade of the world, enabled to wear a 
broom at tlie mast-head. If the Kew Englauders have not 
swept the seas with their guns, they have done so by superior 
enterprise, and the enjoyment of the vaet monopoly conferred 
upon them by the Sonth. The carrying of the cotton crop has 
been the basis of the Northern freighting business, and tlie na- 
tional tonnage has swollen in the following proportion, step by 
step with the cotton product : 

Tonnage owned and hiiU annually/ in Ike United States, and ike Cotton 
Crop. 

RegUUrsd Cotton orop, Vessels 

and enrolled. bales. buUt. Tbnna^i. 
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The sail vessels, under the head of " enrolled," as well as 
"registered," are, to a considerable extent, employed in the 
transportation of cotton. As a general rule, a registered ton of 
shipping wiU carry three bales of cotton. A good deal of tlie 
cotton is subject, however, to several distinct transportations. 
It is delivered at the Southern ports, by steam and otlier boats, 
lience sent to Northern ports, thence again shipped to England, 
or to manufactunng towns. Tliis movement so governs the 
shipping trade that whenever the quantity of shipping has been 
stimulated beyond one ton to a bale of cotton produced, in the 
aggregate, tliere has been, invanably, reaction and depression. 
In 1820 tlie shipping was large, because there was in existence 
the remains of the trade during the French Wai-s, and tlie ton- 
nage lost, condemned, and sold, had not then been fully mark- 
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ed off from the ofRcia! registers. Since then, the account bas 
been accurately kept. The quantity huilt was small, up to 
1830, when the proportion of one ton to a bale of cotton exist- 
ed. Erom 1835, when the same proportion was apparent, there 
was little variation in the quantity hnUt per annum, and the 
proportion of shipping to cotton lielcl good up to the large crop 
of 1843, which immediately gave an impulse to the business of 
ehip-building, and tonnage increased annually up to 1846, when 
the amount had again reached the proportion of one ton to a 
bale. In that year, however, took place the Irish famine, caus- 
ing a demand for shipping all over the world, for ti'ansportation 
of grain. Tliis demand w^is aided by the Mexican war, for 
which tlie government required mneh transport service. The 
eliip-hnilding reached 318,075 tons in 1848, in which year 
those two elements had ceased to 'act, and there was a heavy 
depression in the trade, since the tonnage exceeded ihe propoi"- 
tion of one ton to a bale, in 185'0 and 1851. In 1853 the pro- 
portion was recovered, but then took place the revolution in 
ehip-building, caused by Oahfornia. CUpper ships, became the 
rage, and the gold trade carried tlie tonnage far beyond the 
yegular cotton proportion. The result was the same as before ; 
a terrible depression overtook the slnpping, and the building 
which had been carried to its greatest beight, in 1855, when it 
reached, 2,034 vessels, witb'a toni,age of 583,450, baa year by 
year, declined. The quantity " lost, condemned, and sold" to 
foreigners has been more than equal to the production, and tlie 
sail tonnage is now 91,192 tons less, than at its highest point, 
in 1S55. The cotton crop has, h(-'Tever, increased, until it 
has resumed its proportion of one bale to the ton. There can 
be no cleai'er proof than tliese figm'es afford, of the utter de- 
pendence of the Northern shipping upon the great Soiitiiern 
staple. 

K we turn to the official tables, distinguishing the three sec- 
tions, we shall have the ownership of the tonnage as follows, 
comparing the yeare 1830 and 1858, both cotton crop and ton- 
nage having quadrupled in tliat period. 
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It is not only the ownere of that shipping that derive tlie 
benefita of that crop, hnt tlie builders and their affiliated trades, 
iurahermen, riggers, &c., who reap the benefit of the buaineeB. 
If we turn to official sources, we And that the number and ton- 
nage built in each section of the Union has been as follows : 

Niimher of Vessels huUt in each section of the Union, mlh the aggregate 

tonnage. 

MOKTH. 

ISlff. 1S33. ]§34(. \SS>V. i&^S. 

Ships i85 36o j86 23S 1 1.', 

Bries 159 150 93 3g 36 

Scboonara 367 335 319 it)i 267 

Sloopa and canal-boatH. 3x4 6oi ^fih 293 ?ao 

SteamerB 96 i55 101 128 103 

Total 1,090 1,574 i,2o5 9!t3 739 

Tons 196,336 4971069 376,647 294,47' 170,670 

Briga..." 14 .6 5 17 9 

SohoonerB J23 192 i83 i3:l ii! 

Sloops mid canol-boiits. 46 38 56 38 147 

Stsamers 61 54 64 76 73 

Total 356 3oS 323 234 343 

Tons 40,oi5 54:232 45,538 47,83i 43,676 

SMps I 3 4 3 4 

aSiiera '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 33 76 92 69 52 

)8 and oanal-bottts. 10 27 n 57 33 



TotjJ 101 i5o 190 i53 i4i 

Tons 20,176 32,129 47,2o3 36,5oi 29,140 

Total 256,577 583,85o 469,3t)3 378,804 iAi,i»b 

The building of ships and brigs k confined almost entirely 
to New England, with the exception of those that are built in 
Maryland, The sloops and canal-boats of Southern constraction 
are neaa-ly ali in the District of Oolnmbia. The construction of 
shipping at the West has hitherto concerned river and lake 
navigation only, bnt of late some sea-going vessels have been 
there built. Mat-bottomed vessels have been built in Chicago 
for the Sea of Azoff ; that trade is, however, comparatively nn- 
important. With every impulse given to ship-bnilding, it is 
the Korth which has derived the benefit. In the town of Med- 
ford, in llassachusetts, from 1803 to 1846, inclusive, the whole 
nnmher of ve^els there bnilt was 382, which, at a valuation of 
$45 per ton for hull, spare, and bloehs (which items constituted 
the original terms of contract), amounted to $5,995,035 — the 
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ate tonnage teing nearly 133,225 tons. The !^ 
number of ships constracted in one year was in 1845, when 
there were thirty, amounting in tonnage to 9,712 tons, and in 
value to $437,040. In the fl-ve years preceding April Ist, 1837, 
sixty vessels were huilt at Medfoi-d, upon which there were 
employed two hundred and thirty-nine workmen, and of which 
the measurement was twenty-four tliousand one hundred and 
ninety-five tons, and tlie value one million one hundred and 
twelve thouBand doUara. From April lat, 1844, to April 1st, 
1845, twenty-four ships were launched in Medford, upon which 
were employed two hundred and fifty men, and whose aggre- 
gate tonnage was nine thousand six hundred and sixty tons, 
and whose value was half a million of dollars 

The value of the tonnage huilt in New England in 1865 was 
820,000,000 ; in the South, $1,160,000 ; in the "West, $980,000. 
With the reaction of the " clipper" excitement, the New Eng- 
land shipping industry fell to $6,800,000 in 1858, and the South 
suffered some reaction, but not in proportion. In 1855, the 
South built 11 per cent, of the tonnage built at the North ; in 
1858, 25 per cent. The demand in that section ft>r steamers 
and schooners in the coasting ti'ade was supplied at home. 
The cotton crop requires an ever-increasing supply, in spite of 
the railroads. At the West, the falling off in the Eiu'opean 
demand for breadstuffs at the time of great development in 
railroads, evidently injured the schooner-building. The fact 
is appai'ent, that the South is iJie only section which main- 
tained its construction of enrolled tonnage, and it did so to 
supply the wants of its great staple. The supply of tonnage is 
now very large, but an unprecedented crop of cotton is coming 
to market, and more active freighting induced by it, will again 
give employment to Norihern builders. The value of the 
4,000,000 sail tonnage in the Union is $160,000,000, divided 
ssi in the following table, which also shows the proportion of 
freight furnished by each section. 

Tbiis. FoiMS iffahippiiia. fwaished. 

Borth 1,761,368 73,1^5,879 1,000.000 

Sonth 3di,5i8 17,618,1 ii 24,5oo,ooo 

West. , So,a36 3,560,620 1,300,000 

Total 5,333,(52 £93,024,700 ¥28,000,000 

The South furnishes six-sevenths of the freight, but owns less 
tlian one-sixth of tlie tonnage. The North owns 80 per cent. 
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of the tuimage, and supplies 7 per cent, of tlie freights. The 
value of the^e freights is given mnch leas than the aetnal 
amount. Tlras, the cotton crop of the present year will reach 
2,070,000,000 Iba., and the present rate of freight is one cent 
per pound, or 10 per cent, of the valae ; this gives neai'ly 
$21,000,000 freights for one transportation of the crop, and it 
requires several. Tlie other articles of export bear a siinilar 
freight of the registei-ed tonnage at the North. New York 
city holds one-half of the ontward freights from New York. 
A large portion of that put down to the "W^t is supplanted hy 
Southern produce received coastwise, and it could not other- 
wise be spared from Northern consumption. Hese are the 
outward freights only. The return freights into tlie country 
are also, to a considerable extent, on Southern account. At the 
same rate per cent, oh the value as that paid hy cotton, the 
amount derived on the importations is $35,000,000 per annum, 
of which pro rata ^12,000,000 is paid by Southern consumei's. 
We have, then, |36,0O0,00O paid by the South to the shipping 
per annum, or a sum double the value of all the tonnage she 
owns, and this without taking into account in any degree the 
coasting freights. This large sum is distfihuted among the 
merchants, owners, seamen, ship-buildei's, stevedores, carmen, 
dhd all then' busings connectiora, as the value of the Southern 
connection. That section consents to the profits thus enjoyed 
hy the North, while she has it in her power to withdraw them 
by a resort to hei' own forests and ship-yards. Tlie North thus 
monopolizes the freights, for the reason that she has hitherto 
been able to fuimsh the cheapest ships. The South has no 
doubt, however, profited by the cheap freights. Had the two 
sections not been united by the bond of fi-ee trade, a very little 
legislation would have caused sMp-building to grow faster at 
the South than it has hitherto. The evils of disunion would 
be not unconnected with some benefit for the Maryland and 
Delaware ship-builders in this respect.- The eoE^ting tonnage 
is supported in nearly the same manner as the registered ton- 
nage, and it is the Nortli that draws tlie benefit. 

The of&cial Treasury returns give the tonnage built in 1850 
at 272,218. The census returns give the disti-ibution of the 
labor as follows for that year ; 
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=39 



4;33o 



7to,857 



5,185,309 



16,595,683 

that at 
pretty 



843,04^ 
5,922,576 
The chip bnildmg interest of the South fai- eseeeds 
the West, according to this retm-n, which corresponds 
near!} with the leturn of tons built in the above table from 
the aonual navigation retaras of the Treasurer's department. 
There are at the Korth, it appears, 10,300 hands employed 
directly in ship-building ; and as a curious incident of the gi-ow- 
ing availability of female labor, Yermout returns four females 
engaged in ship-building, and Virginia reports two so employed. 
The 10,300 hands of the North receive nearly 5 miUions per 
annum wag^, or an average of |500 each. The material costs 
S6.413,699, and ie purchased of the 2'?,000 pei-sons who, at 
the North, are engaged in getting out |31,897,000 -worth of 
lumber per annum. Tliat is, the ship-builders take one-fifth of 
their product in order to build sliipa to carry cotton. The 
South has become ambitions of carrying its own produce, 
and, as seen in the returns, it has 145 establishments for ship 
construction. These turned out 43,000 tons, at a value of 
$2,000,000 ; and the lumber resoui-ees of Florida and Georgia 
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are at hand to give the business an immense developKtient, 
under the action of tlie growing capital of the Soitth. 

Tlie growth of ateanl tonnage on the Western and Soutlieru 
rivei-s haa "been lai-ge; but this, as well as the sail tonnage, has 
been much affected bj the influence of railroadsj which has 
directed much produce from the water-carriage, changing the 
direction, in many cases, from down stream to across the 
country, thus influencing the Jl^orthern roads in favor of the 
Southern exports. The sugar, cotton, and tobacco of the South 
finds its way, to a considerable extent, across the country into 
the Western States ; and these roads have been built in the 
western section, to a very large extent, with borrowed money. 
They have consequently been expensively built — far more eo 
than those which have been built at the South. The aggregate 
length and cost of railroads lias been, at two periods, as follows : 

. 1853. , ' 1S60 , 

Lmoth. Out. Lmgtli. Cmt. Pe>' milt. 

Noi-tli i,5M $2a7,69i,587 9,665 §481,874,43* g5o,ooo 

West 5,535 110,380,331 9,191 365,109,701 40,000 

SouUi 4,663 9[,5j2,sd4 9,o33 23i,357,io3 24,100 

Totiil ii,4M SiS?,^,!^ 21,909 t;i, 068,841, 633 

These returns, for 18.5i, are fi-om the census returns, and 
those for 1860 are from the Boston SailiBay Times, compiled 
by an eminent engineer. We have then tlie fact that the South 
has as many miles of railroad as either of the other sections, 
and tliat they cost per mile leas than half the cost of the IS'orth- 
em roads, and two-thirds the expense of the Western roads, 
a fact which shows the economy with which the Soutliei'n 
roads were built. We now take from Siow's BaUway An- 
nual the railroads delimpient on, the interest of the bonds : 

South 3 oompanieB, 82,020,000 

North 9 " 39,000,000 

Weet 21 " 68,120,000 

Total 33 ooiiipanias. $109,215,000 

The business of the South has, it appears, paid the cost of 
9,063 miles of railroad, where the North has been unable to do 
80, and the West has shown still less ability to sustain that 
length of road. The capital supplied to the latter section for 
construction of the roads came from England and the East, 
and was expended in a lavish manner, stimulating business 
and speculation, which has fallen tln-ougb, leaving a disastrous 
condition of affaire in all that region. The railroads themselves 
show, in tlie decliuiug revenues, the fact that they owed their 
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former prospen*j less to the effects of free labor tlian to the 
factitions activity caused by a passing speculation. The cropa 
of that region are not, like those of the South, in constant and 
active demand, pressing always by the shortest road to market. 
They depend for realization upon short crops abroad. In ordi- 
nary seasons the price will not pay for transportation by rail, 
■while the South becomes an active competitor with the West 
for the supply of the Northern and Eastern States by water. 

In illustration of the great progress which the South lias 
made in the means of ti-ansportation afforded by railroads, we 
take the following from the most accurate sourees : 
Eailroads of TkK tJuiTEB Statib.— SiaMsjTj. 
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If the Soiitli has not "tmilt as mucli tonnage as it reqiiired for 
its busineaSj allowing the North to caiTj ite produce, it has not 
been behind in the building of railroads. It has built them, 
however, with its own capital. The effect of this lai'ge con- 
struction at the Sotifh was to absorb the capital which, earned 
by cotton, had of late accumulated, and prevent it fi'oni -going 
more into manufacturing. It will be observed that the South 
built more miles of raihoads in the six jeara to 1860 than did 
the West, but they did not exhaust their means in so doing. 
The "West is prostrate under the effort, while the South was 
never more sohd. It has now before it the roads to assist in an 
active development of other interests under the influence of the 
cotton proceeds. 
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CHAPTER YII. 



Banking, id its legitimate commercial character, is confined 
to the iitiliaing of funds, which, without its intervention, would 
for a certain time remain idle in the hands of merchants and 
dealers. Thus, if we suppose a certain number of pei'sons be- 
ing possessed of means, bny a quantity of goods to sell again, 
they will immediately be in tlie receipt of money from the esiles 
of a portion of their goods. What each thus i-eceives he would 
keep by him until it became neeessaiy again to purchase. In 
this manner, the aggi-egate amoimt lying idle in the hands of 
all, would be very large. The contrivance of a common depos- 
itory, called a bank, for all tliose funds, was obviously a great 
invention. The abihty to loan the money thus collected to 
each dealer, at the time of making his purchases, in proportion 
to his wants, greatly facilitated business, and virtually inereaeed 
the capital necessary to its conduct. As long as tlie business 
could, be confined to the sijnple transactions of tliose actually 
engaged in'ti-ade, it was eminently safe and ueefol. The money 
loaned to each merchant began immediately to be replaced by 
his deposits, and there was no danger that a demand woidd 
ever spring up except for the regulEU- known purpose of busi- 
ness. The notes on which the loans were made were all repre- 
sented by goods. The moment, however, that these funds, that 
are snppKed by trade, begin to be diverted to pm-poees of 
speculation, stock loans, &c., transactions which represent 
only an imaginary fntnre value, the foundation of disaster is 
laid; In agricultural regions the course of banking is different. 
The agriciilturiats, who create the real wealth of the country, 
are not in the daily receipt of money. Their produce is ready 
but once in the year, whereas they buy supplies the jeai- round, 
of stores, and when the crop is ready it is turned into the stores 
or factories, or sold to dealers. The produce itself, after sup- 
plying the local wants, leaves a surplus, which seeks a distant 
market, and becomes the medium by which alone all the goods 
imported into the country or section can be paid for. The 
r of every town has purchased goods, generally on 
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credit, and has sold thera to those who raise the prodiice ; ■when 
the latter is ready it must go forward to cancel the debt. To 
effect tliis exchange money ia required, Ueiially the dealer in 
pi'odiice — possibly flonr — will make a draft on New York at 
60 to 90 days. For tliis the local hank gives him bank-not-es : 
with these the grain is purchased, floored, sent to Kew York, 
sold, and the proceeds lodged in a New York bank to meet the 
draft coming on for payment. In the mean time, tlie farmer 
who received the notes for grain paid them to the store in set- 
tlement of his bill for supplies. The storekeeper having his 
payments matniing for the goods, buys of the local bank the 
draft on New York at 60 to 90 days, forwards it to hie ci'editor 
iii discbarge of his accoimt. In all this operation the produce 
finds a market, and the goods consumed by the growers have 
been paid for, and all the paper created to effect the exchange 
has been cancelled. This operation is, at times, disturbed by 
speculation, as in 1856, '57. Some of the Western merchants, 
when they received money, spent it for wild lands, and aslted 
the Now York creditor to wait. Foitnerly tlie New York mer- 
chants would take notes for goods, payable at tlie local banks, 
because they thought the country dealer would pay promptly 
to keep his credit good at home. It was found, however, that 
when the note fell due the payer would meet it by an accom- 
modation note discount, which, although it made tlie payment 
good for tlie New York merchant, still left dne from the coun- 
try bank to the city bank a balance, which was not always paid. 
Tlie rule was then notes payable in the city — the result of tliis is 
to force all financial currents towards tlie general centre. All 
the paper, foreign and domestic, growing out of the crops, to 
the value qf at least $1,000,000,000 per annum, draws directly 
or indirectly npon New York, and, as a eonsecLuence, fuuds 
tend in the same dh'ection to meet the paper. The cotton crop 
alone is the basis of at least $500,000,000, foreign and domes- 
tie bills, operated upon in New York. A very large portion of 
the cotton is shipped ii'om the South, but it is sold in New 
York, in i/fo/nsii/u, and the bills are negotiated in New York, 
for the reason that the larger proportion of goods are there im- 
ported, and under the present exchange system the demand is 
there for bills. In 1859 the whole importation of goods into 
the country was $338,768,130 ; of tliis $229,181,349 was at the 
port of New York. That is to say, of the 1350,000,000 worth 
of foi'eign bills drawn against produce, shipped, a demand for 
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$229,000,000 existed from tlie New York importers. The 
market for tille grows out of tliat fact. 

The wliole "bankiag system of tlie country is tased primaiily 
on this bill movement against produce. As the railways all 
tend towards New York, so do all financial transactions follow 
the same direction. 

Tlie concenti-ation of capital at New York promotes its own 
development, or " makes the meat it feeds on," Tl:e manufac- 
turere of Europe, and of the East., and tlie agiiciilturiBts of the 
"West and the South, all send their capital to New York on 
credit, and, singularly enough, to obtain credit. All Europe 
contributes to her apparent capital, and swells the deposits in 
her hanks. The process is a veiy simple one. The European 
manufacturer ships to a New York factor dry-goods, consisting 
of silks, laces, &c. He is apprised that long credits must be 
given to insure a Bale of these goods, say 8 to 12 months from 
day of sale. The factor disposes of tliese goods to the jobber, 
taking hie paper in settlement. This paper ie generally at once 
placed on the market, and sold at market i-ates for money. 
Thus the factoj- is at once supplied with money, belonging, in 
fact, to his European coiTcspondent, which he can use in any 
way he thinks proper, only taking care to be able to ti'ausmit 
money to Europe at the time that the notes taken for the goods 
fall due. Tlie wholesale jobber repeats the same operation in 
his sale in like manner to the wholesale and retail merchant. 
Their paper is at once turned into cash, giving to the jobber 
great appearance of sti-ength at his bank, and also a large cash 
capital, to be invested in stocks, or shaving paper, oi' any other 
manner fancy or judgment may dictate. The wholesale mer- 
chant sells in like maimer to country merchant*, whose paper 
is also thrown on the market, where it is salable. Thus, the 
same article, sold successively on time, furnkhes the appear- 
ance of real capital to several different merchants. The same 
operation is repeated in the sale of the various other articles 
imported -from Europe to tliia counhy. In like manner the 
manufacturere of New England furnish capital to New Yoik. 
They consign their manufactures to a New York agent, and 
have a time draft on him discounted at their home banks. If 
the agent succeeds in selling the goods promptly, lie has the use 
of the money till the maturity of the draft. Again, the money 
to huy this paper is not by any means contributed alone by 
New York capitalists. Some of the banks of South Carolina 
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are charged -with buying np the paper of Southern men through 
their agents in ISTew York. Large amounts of capital ai'e known 
to he sent on from Virginia, and other parts of the South, for 
the same purpose. 

With tlie Southern hanks a preference is given to a four- 
monthe' draft upon New York to a four-months' note on per- 
sonal security. Tlie manufacturers of tobacco are compelled, 
in order to raise money to carry on their business in Vu'ginia, 
to have a Northern coiTespoiident, upon whom they draw these 
bills, and to whom their tobacco must he consigned. As the 
bills ai-e drawn on the consignment of tobacco, that must go 
forward, no matter what is the state of the market in New 
Yoi'k, and no matter how mxich depressed the article may be 
by reason of want of demand or a glut in the mai-ket. 

When the tobacco anivee in New York, the agent there sells 
the tobacco as soon ae he thinks proper, generally for an eight- 
months' note. He immediately takes the note, places it in the 
hands of a broker, who sells .it at the current rates for similar 
paper. The proceeds, less the commission and a shave, are re- 
turned to the agent, who uses it in paying other acceptances 
falling due, it may he to otlier parties, or lie applies the money 
to pui-poses of private speculation, thus being supplied with 
capital by the YJrginia banks. The value of the manufactni-ed 
tobacco is estimated at |15,000,000i 

A planter in the South cannot borrow money from the bank 
upon a pledge of his land and uegi-oes, or on good personal se- 
curity, or even upon a promise to turn over to the bank the 
proceeds of his crop when sold. He can, however, borrow by 
drawing on hia factor, w^o sells his cotton. These drafts, from 
the natiire of the case, Ml due dniing the early part of the crop 
year. In like manner, the shipper of cotton to England cannot 
obtain money except by drawing a sterling bill, which is a bill 
payable sixty days after sight. Foimerly, an advance to a 
planter ideally meant what it purports to be. Now, an advance 
consists in the acceptance of a di'aft ; and if the planter's cot- 
ton is not in time to protect it, long and loud are the complaints 
against the dishonesty of plantera in withholding their crops to 
meet their just debts. It is easy to see how this mode of bank- 
ing affects tlie price of cotton, and depresses it beyond its true 
vabie. No one expects to obtain any thing like full value from 
a sale by a pawnbroker of a watclj. pledged for a debt, even in 
prosperous times. Of course, when times are bad, the sacrifice 
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is much greater. But the Southern people have made the 
movement of the sale of cotton dependent, in a great degree, 
iipon the condition of aifairs in ]^ew York. If there is no de- 
mand for Bterhng bills in New York, caused either by their 
want of ability or willingness to pay their debts to Europe, then 
om' Southern hanks cannot buy sterling' bills, and the shipper 
cannot buy cotton. Even when cotton is bought and shipped, 
either to New York or Europe, it become completely in the 
power of the buyere to control the price of cotton. The banks, 
refusing to give the acceptor of the bills any accommodation, 
necessitates the sale of the article pledged on arrival to mee* 
the bill at maturity. However honest he may be, and anxious 
to promote the interest of the consignor, necessity having no 
law, he is compelled to sell at prices dictated by the buyer. 

The capital of all sections, in aU shapes, is thus poured into 
New York, through the hands of the bankers, and becomes the 
means of floating a large amount of securities, of all d^crip- 
tions. The Southern produce which comes hei'e pays a large 
proht to agents of all kinds', through whose hands it passes, and 
the goods which come here are, to a large amount, sold to the 
South on credit, on which Southern money lying in New York 
is advanced, to be nsed in such puii>oaes of speculation as fre- 
quently bring on a panic, and depre^ the price of both biUs 
and cotton. The summer is the season when the largest supply 
of Southern funds becomes appai'ent, and it is then the banks 
are most anxious to make it draw interest. They lend it upon 
stocks, and cause an inflation by speculators, who bid high for 
money. In the fall, when those funds are again wanted for 
their legitimate pui^poses, they cannot be recalled from specu- 
lation so readily, and the notes of the mercantile people are 
thrown ont rather than that the paying loans to the speeidators 
should be disturbed. The pretence is that specie is going 
abroad, and that it is the importers who send it. Their paper 
is consequently thrown out, preventing them from buying biUs. 
By the same operation the price of cotton is depressed. Thus 
at the same time the value of bills drawn against cotton is de- 
pressed at the same moment that the price of the article itself 
falls. 

The financial system of advances is one, no doubt, by which 
the shippers of produce on advances are yearly victimized. The 
complaints were formerly loud and long against the " slaughter- 
ing" of American tobacco and cotton hi the foreign cities to 
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wliieh they were consigned on advances. The merchandise was 
gena-al!y sold at the most uufavorahle moment and advei«e cir- 
ciunstances, and not unfreqnently bought in at the low ligure 
thus produced by the acceptor, to hold for his own advantage. 
ThiB is one of the evila of a w^ant of capital in producing coun- 
tries. They are the victims of the lenders ; and it is one of ike 
means hy which the large capital of England has been increas- 
ed at the expense of her colonies, and of the tropical comitriea 
with which she deals. She buys for cash and sells on long 
credits, and a large margin exists between the two prices. The 
operation of capital is not different in America from what it is 
elsewhei'e ; and it is against this operation that the South ia 
required to contend. 

In the vast circle of the States the 1500 coi'porate banks, with 
a capital of $401,000,000 ; and the 800 private banlts, with a 
capital of $150,000,000, all base their operations upon New 
York exchange, and the combined 2300 banking concerns, op- 
erating on the circle, make New York the focus of their bills. 
To this point comes all paper, sooner or later, for negotiation, 
and as a consequence, all surplus funds come here for employ- 
ment. The banks and bankera of New York enconrage this 
tendency, as a matter of course, and their united strength is as 
follows : 

Hew York coi-porate banks 55 $69,333,633 

Total i35 $139,333,633 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report for 1856, page 
14:1, gave the capital of the private banks in New York City at 
$41, 500, 000. By addition of firms the amount has since risen 
to tlie figure stated. The course of buainess usually requires 
the nse of money to purchase the crops in the autumn, and for 
that p\irpose the distant banks discount or hxtj bills on New 
York at 60 to 90 days, by which time the produce will have 
been realized, and the amoiint applied to the liquidation of the 
bill. It follows that before much produce has been sold, the 
demand for money is large. On the other hand, when the bnlk 
of the produce has been sold, the realization is greater than the 
demand, and money becomes plenty. In this operation the 
Southei-n products — cotton, rice, and tobacco — play the chief 
part ; and the proceeds of these crops accumulate in New York, 
as the season advances, in the shape of " balances due banks." 
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The ^tiarterly returns of the jSfew York banks will show the 
course of this movemGnt. 

New York Banks. 



i35i, July 

" December... 
iB58, March 



,420,1 34 



33,5ot, 



$ioi,35o42o 627,319,817 

83 ,043,357 21,968,56] 

93,738,87^ 28,710,071 

100,762 ,909 34, 29 0,76a 

io3,jSi,74i 33,6io,.448 

110,461,798 35,i34,04g 

g9,^9-i,77I 3o,i75,3!o 

loJ. J 06,606 23,092, [ 16 

102,109,393 28,807,249 

The cotton crop begins to come forward in September, and 
causes a demand for money until about 60 dayB have ehipsed. 
When the first purchases, begin to be realized, the sales of 
sterling bills on Southern bank account cause the balances in 
the New Tork City hanks to rise, as seen, December, IBoT, in 
the table of corporate banks, when they were $21,268,562, and 
continue to rise to ^34,290,766 in June, 1858. In that month 
the crop is nearly all realized, and the bills sold. The idle bal- 
ances are then large. The ISTew Tork City banks, in order to 
increase these balances, allow an interest of 4 per cent, on 
them ; and they use them, not in legitimate bankmg, but in 
" loans on call," on stocks, and other securities, in competition 
with the private bankers, who at that season begin to supply 
the market with exchange at high rates, the supply againet 
cotton having run out. The proceeds of these bills they also 
lend, and the competing lenders foster speculation, to be nipped 
when the renewed demand for money to move the crops talces 
place. The accumulation of funds in Ifew York, and the fa- 
cility with which they are loaned, favors the negotiation of 
paper, and state, city, and county bonds reach that point for 
sale, and are made payable tliere for the same object. It is 
obvious that the amount of " balances" in New York to the 
credit of the South depends upon two circumstances relatively : 
first, the amount of crops to be sold; second, the quantity of 
goods purchased. In 1858 the sales of crops were large. The 
cotton crop alone realized $160,000,000, and at the same time 
the goods purchased were less than usual, it resulted that the 
balances, after having reached an unusual sum in June, went 
South in specie. In the past yeai- the imports of goods have 
been much larger, but the sales of produce still greater. The 
cotton crop has realized $200,000,000, and the shipments of 
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coin to the South were active. The specie held by. all the 
banljs of the Union, and by the Sonthem batiks, has been as 
follows : 

1S3?, 1S9S. 1S39. 1S60. 

North |22,853,92j $36,o65,5o3 S45,o33,635 54o,6i3,6s4 

South. 35,495,914 4B,34T,32g 62,497,783 48,359,013 

Total $53,349,838 ^74,412,632 8104,537,818 583,977,6^6 

The South never held so lai'ge a proportion of the aggi'egate 
specie before, and iij this respect it ia exercising the power 
which proceeds from its large crop prodnction. 

The continned large exports Irom the South, whieh will be 
larger this yeai' than ever before, exercise a controlling power 
upon Northern funds; and only a small decline in the pur- 
chase of goods, or the amount of expenditure at the North, 
would produce a gi-eat derangement of the present system. 
The city of New Orleans is tlie great centre of exports, and 
New York of imports. If we compare the imports of tlie one 
and the expoi-t«, of the other, we have results as foljows : 

-JVbhi Torlt If. OrUans Seaeipta ffom 

Year, imrpoi-ls. PitpnlaUoi!,. easwi'is. tfts interior. Populaiiim. 



|8,!o4 96,373 1,753,974 

(g,=46 123,706 7,242,4i3 

14,070 202,539 13,042,740 

io,75o 3i2,7io 3o,o77,53i 

i3,S24 5i5,547 3B,Io5,3f 



43,716,045 102.193 

96,897,813 1 16,375 



>,734,953 17 a, 95 a, ( 

These foreign exports from the port of New Orleans swell 
with great rapidity, and they furnish the sterling bills against 
40 per cent, of th^ imports into New York, while the otiier 
Southern ports give as large a quota. Against those bills, as 
we have seen, nm the large supply of inland bills, ■ It is now 
obvious that if tlie South is disposed to cai-ry ont its detenni- 
nation of reviving the old colonial non-intercourse as a means 
of redress, that an immense financial balance would be thrown 
against the North. It is true that the sterling bills then would 
have but a limited market in New York, but what would fol- 
low? Precisely what followed when the panic produced the 
result, that is exhibited in the following table : 

Rates of Sterling SiUs on Amomit 

Bills in Msa Oflsans. Jfsic York. Imports q/spsote in .BanSs qf 

LoKest. SigheeL ^seutinl. at ff. Orleaas. If. Orleaas. 

l855 loj iio'/u 1 a 2'li 3,746,o37 8,570,568 
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The decline in the imports of 1858, followlDg the panic, had 
an immense effect upon Bterling bills, which fell to 30 per cent, 
below the actnal par, and bills on New York to six per cent, 
disconnt, and became imsalable at any price. The cnrrent o? 
specie went eonthwavd, broad and deep. That was prodnced 
by " non-intercourse" tbroiigh " panic," and diminished inter- 
conree from any otlier canse develops tlie same power of the 
Southern crops over H'orthern finances. The table also dis- 
plays the growing power of the Sonthem banks ; from an 
amount of $1,845,808 in 1843, of specie held by the banks, the 
amount has risen to a sum larger than it was the custom of the 
New York banks to hold before the panic ; and the New Or- 
leans banks liave shown great prosperity wliile carrying so 
large an amount of specie. 

The exchange system of the country favors this process of 
centralization in New York, The whole external trade of the 
country is based upon buying bills for remittance abroad, 
while there hardly exists a market, in the countries with which 
we deal, for bills on America. The produce of the conntiy ia 
shipped and drawn against supplying, in round numbers, 360 
millions of exchange. Nearly the whole of this amount ia 
sold to banks and bankers, wlio hold it as a sort of monopoly, 
awaiting the demand of merchants who, havmg imported 
$330,000,000 worth of goods, must pay for them. Thei-e is 
also $20,000,000 to be remitted for interest on debts, public 
and corporate, and probably $30,000,000 more as the expenses 
of Americans travelling abroad. Now the only mode for 
making these reinittances is to buy bills, and the remitters 
must pay the price aslted. In all the cities of Europe there is 
a variety of counter-exchanges, by which the merchant may 
arbitrate his remittances as he pleases. If in Paris lie wants 
to remit to London, he may buy a bill on London, or may 
order his creditors in London to draw on him ; or he may buy 
a bill on any other city, to remit or order a draft on any other 
city, to be sold. Twenty combinations may be calculated, and 
the cheapest acted upon, Tiie American merchant has but 
one choice. He may give the banker hie price for a hill, or 
remit the coin liimself. The effect of this monopoly of the ex- 
change market by the barkers, aids the concentration of money 
in New York, and in a similai- manner the internal exchanges 
are more or less controlled. The rate is always at a preraimn 
in New Yoi'k, and that freq^uently when New York is in, debt. 
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the real rate of exchange being dJBgEised in depreciation of 
local enrrency. The Southern banks, having large depoeita 
in New York drawing interest, do not sell excliauge against 
tliose funds, bnt in some eases bny commercial exchange for 
depreciated notes, and then supply the market only as it wiU 
hear a premium. If their funds did not draw interest at the 
North, and their own paper was payable on demand, actually 
as well as nominally, the exchange rate would be as often be- 
low as above par. ' At bottom, the same system exists as -with 
the external exchange, viz., always to draw, and never to be 
drawn upon. ' As we have seen in a former chapter, the Soiith 
sends north per annum $323,000,000 in value, which becomes 
the basis of at least 1000 miilions of exchange, -which the banks 
raonopoliae ; and the proceeds are the basis of large moneyed 
operations at the Norfli. 

It is not a matter of surprise, under all these circumstances, 
that notwithstanding the lai'ge production of wealth at the 
South, capital accumulates there bo slowly. All tlie profitablo 
branches of freighting, brokering, selling, banking, iosurance, 
(fee., that grow out of the Southern pruducts, are enjoyed in 
New York; and crowds of Southernera come north in the 
summer to enjoy and spend their share of the profits. The 
profits that importers, mannfacturers, banters, factors, jobbers, 
warehousemen, carmen, and every branch of industry con- 
nected with merchandising, realize from the mass of goods 
that pass through the Northern cities, are paid by Southern 
eonsnmeiB. There can then be no matter of wonder that the 
North accumulates, or that the South does so slowly. When, 
however, people at the North I'eproach the South with these 
advantages, derived from them as some of the " blessings of 
free labor," the depth of ignorance and the sublimity of impu- 
dence seem to have combined. Nevertheless capital does ac- 
cumulate at the South. As we have seen, her net-work of 
railroads has been btiilt well, and more economically than in 
any other section, and with less foreign aid. Tlie bonds and 
stocks are not only better paid, but held at home ; and tJiere 
is no more efficient means of building up local capital than by 
the operation of 9000 milfes of railroad, with itS' employees, and 
$200,000,000 of certificates of cost, all paid from their traiBc. 
The gi'owth of manufactures is another efficient aid to accumu- 
lation. If the South has a smaller lealc than in the "West in 
the matter of interest and dividends, it has a lai-ger one in the 
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shape of " absenteeism," since a considerable portion of the 
anQiial profits are spent North and in Europe. The snms so 
expended would, in ten years, give her more manufacturing 
capital than exists at the North, and multiply itself thereafter 
with great rapidity. That time is approaching, and tlie faster 
by reason of the ill blood so wantonly stirred up by unprin- 
cipled party-leaders and their abolition coadjutors. 



CHAPTEli YIIJ. 



In estimating the relative growth of the three aettiona,. 
population and its movement have a very important influence 
upon the result. The South has depended only on its own 
natural increase of whites and blacks; while the Korth and 
"West have had immense accessions of men and capital from 
abroad to stimulate their industry. 

The census returns of the total white population, indicate the 
fact that, 'including the blachs, the South has multiplied in 
number faster than the North, notwithstanding that the latter 
has had the whole beneiitof immigration, with all the wealth it 
has brought with it. 

Dm-ing the speculative years that ended, in 1840, with the 
repudiation of many of the States, the Soutli received much 
money, from the North and from Europe, for the establishment 
of banks, which failed, and the money was lost. The numbers 
of Soutlieru population were not increased by the movement. 
The large immigration from Europe, on tlie other hand, not 
only increased the numbei-s of the Northern and "Western 
population, but largely increased the wealth of those sections, 
by means of the capital bi-oiight in by the immigrants. Of 
these latter, great numbers wei'e mechanics and artisans, who, 
remaining in the Northern cities, added greatly to the manu- 
facturing productions. 

The following table comprises the aggregate census returns 
from the fonnation of the government, with the area of each 
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The piogie&s of the wlnte population m the thiee bections, 
with the immigi'ation decennialy, ran as follows : 

WJUle Population ami Immigration. 

Immigniiioii 
South. Nobth. Wiar. in 10 years. 



2^308; 783 
3,845,340 
3,660,753 



5,4U7,171> 
6,616,761 
8,476,709 



783,679 
1,454,137 
2,738 ,3 n 



533,381 

1,4=7,337 
2,5i8,o54 
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The estimate of the popiilation for 1860 is based on the 
ItnowQ pragreBS of the population in the previous returns, and 
the known number of immigrants. The number of persons 
■who arrived in the country up to the census of 1850, was 
given offieially at 2,244,220, and the census reported 3,310,839 
as residing in the country, a number whicli very nearly agi-eea; 
but a large number of those who liad arrived were, of course, 
dead, and many had left the country. There were, also, nnm- 
bers in tli* annexed territories who were born abroad, but who 
were not reported as arrivals. The latter were mostly at the 
South, and the census shows that of 2,310,839 persons living 
in the IT. States, and born abroad, there were 316,670 only at 
the South. 

The census of 1850 gave the nativities of the population of 
the three sections ; these wo condense a£ follows : 

United States White Population — 1850. 



BomSonth 5,5(0,687 69i5oi 660,143 6,Uo,3ia 

" North 337,765 6,g.li,5io i,Oiio,Bii 8,370,059 

" West. . ,' 57,596 iq,6gS 3,060,177 3,i37,]6i) 

" AbroHd 3i6,&70 1,291,241 601,958 a, 210,839 

Total 6,^22, 4(8 8,343,933 5,4i3,o59 19,953,427 

These numbers include only the white population, and it is 
matter of much regret that the same detail was not preserved 
in respect of the black population, since the origin of the free 
blacks, particnlarly those living in the "West, is matter of much 
interest. The — in round numbers — two millions of foreigners 
living at tlie Korth and West, at the date of the census, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Emigrant Commissioners, brought 
into tbecountry $200,000,000 in capital, which was applied by 
them in prosecuting that productive industry which, in its re- 
sults, BO largely swells the sum total of Northern proBpei'ifcy, 
This is an element in which the Sontli has not participated. It 
is sometimes alleged that the reason the South does not get 
its share of the immigi'ation is, that slavery is objected to by 
the new-comeiB j that is, however, a superficial reason, since 
they can know little of the institution, or of blacks, until they 
arrive here. The trae reason is, probably, that they follow the 
parallels of latitude to which they have become accustomed, 
as do the emigrants from the Northern States. A considerable 
number of alien laborers have, of late years, been employed 
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South in the winter, in drainage and such employments as 
careful masters think too uubealthy for valuable hlacks; these, 
however, return North when the work ia done. All that large 
class of immigrants that are employed in domestic service at the 
ITorth, cert^nly ■would find the same poaition filled by blacks 
at' the South ; bnt it ia dae to their presence at the North al- 
most entirely that Northern housekeepers can find servants 
at all. The Irish and Germans perform almost all the domes- 
tic sei'viee of the Northern cities, and the former form almost 
the whole factory force. 

The dearth of eei'vanta ■ causes always a rise in the rate of 
wages at the North, "when immigration from any cause dimin- 
ishes, as has been the case in. the last few years. This ia likely 
to diminish still mere, as tlie migration from Europe has taken 
a turn which promises to drj' up tliat source of a supply of 
labor. The hold which is had upon the Irish, is the economy 
of those already in service. These save and remit a large por- 
tion of their eai^iiings to their friends, in order to aid in paying 
the passages of relatives, who continue to seek service in the 
Atlantic cities as the fii-st means of livelihood. The aniount 
of money sent to their parents, hrothera, and sisters, and other 
relatives, by the Irish servant-girls in this country, may well 
astonish the public, Kev. Dr. Cahill, who is now lecturing in 
this country with so much eelat and success, took the pains to 
ascertain the amount sent to Ireland in a single year. He 
obtained returns from the different offices in tliis city which 
transmit money to that country, and found {hat, in the year 
1859, the aggregate sum amounted to $1,850,000 — one million 
three hundred and fifty tliousand dollars. But for this so\irce 
domestic servants would scai-cely be had at all, since very few 
of those bom here will take service ; they eke out a scanty 
living in the various employments which are dependent upon 
Southern purchasers to pay at all, and consider service as quite 
degi'ading. It is probably the case that tliis kind of work is 
considered far more degrading than even at the South, where 
it is mostly done by blacks. It is said that slavery injures 
free labor by degrading work ; domestic ser^dce certainly ia 
held to be bo degrading at the North tlrat no natives will do it. 
The West has one-ninth of its population bom abroad, and 
they have arrived with funds with which they have bought 
land, settled it, and added to .the supply of sm-plus produce 
exported. The mass of persons born at the North, who have 
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moved West, carried thither a large amounfc of capitat, applied 
to agricultiive, mannfactnres, mines, »&e. The accession of 
persons born South, it appears, -was larger than that from 
European countries. The figures show that the South has 
mainly depended upon its own resources for increase of popu- 
lation, since it hf^ lost more to the North than it has gained 
thence and from abroad. 

The figures show that the South contains ^11,^Z1 not born 
ou its soil ; while there are IlTorth and West 739,643 persons 
born South. Its acq^uisitious have, therefore, nearly equalled 
its losses by migration. The !Nortli, oh the otlier hand, has 
lost largely of its native population, and comparing it with the 
South, tl^e results are as follows : 

NOKTil. SOIITJ!. 

Born 8,370,089 6,2do,33o 

Living 6,941,510 5,510,687 

Emigrated, 17 percent 1,423,579 729,643, or 15 pcv cent. 

An incendiary publication, after showing that the census 
gives as above a migration of T29,640 persons from the South, 
remarks : 

"Tiiis last table, compiled from the 116th page of the Com- 
pendium of the Seventh Census, shows, in a most kicid and 
startling manner, how negroes, slavery, and slaveholders, are 
driving the native non-slaveholdhig whites away from then- 
honies, and keeping at. a distance other decent people. From 
the South the tide of emigration still flows in a westerly and 
northwesterly direction, and so it will continue to do until 
slavery is abolished." 

If tliis very clear reasoning is trne of the South, whence leas 
than 13 per cent, of the population has migrated, wliat infer- 
ence is to be drawn from tlie fact that 17 per cent, of those 
boi'n at the great, opulent, free Korth have emigrated ? What 
has " driven them away from their homes?" Is it slavery, or 
the want of it ? If this fact of migration proves any thing, it 
is that the poor whites are better off at tlie South than at tlie 
North, since they show less disposition to avail themselves of 
the promise of the West — a promise which, as yet, is very far 
from being falfllled. The attractions of the fertile lands of the 
West have, no doubt, proved very powerful for great numbere 
in both the Atlantic sections, but much more so to those who 
dwell in the sterile regions of the North, than to those of the 
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sunny Siftitli, The mimbei's who have left the Kovtheni sec- 
tion have heen replaced, it appears, by the immigrants; for 
these there^ has been less attraction at the "West; the results 
ai-e as follows : 

Born abroac! !,3I0,33q 

Living North i.sos.s.li 

" Soutl! 3 1 6,670 

" "West 601,958 



The north has received 136,138 less from abroad tlmrj she 
lias lost of her native population. The latter were agi'icnltnr- 
istfi, and the fonner were domestic servants, factory hands, and 
artisans, who remain in the cities, and find employment in 
fnmisbing goods to meet the demand from the South. That 
they live at the North, is the case ; but they are not the less 
supported by Southern patronage. All those concerned in tJie 
ti'ades, would not the less promptly feel the effects of a non- 
interconree, because the proceeds of their labor find a market 
throngh third hands. Tlie state of the shoe trade is indicative 
of what must result from a continuance of a restricted Southern 
trade. A Boston paper describes this interest as follows :' 

" Commission houses, agencies, mannfacturing iirms, have 
increased, and there are to-day over two hundred wholesale 
and jobbing boot, shoe, and leather dealers, and over one hun- 
dred hide and leather dealers in Boston, transacting a business 
amounting to the enormous aggregate of about sixij/ TuilUons 
of dollars (mnwdly. The manufactures of one single city, 
within seven miles of Doston, are in value between four and 
flye millions of dollars annually, more than tlie entire produce 
of the State twenty-five or tliirty yeare ago ; and tliat city, with 
others like it, is pouring its wealth of home manufactures into 
Boston for a market. MgMy ihommid people m the Omnmon- 
weaUh of Maasaohusetis are occupied in the inamfachvre of 
loots, sJioes, and leather, of every conceivable and desirable 
variety, style, and material; and from their workshops and 
tlieir factories there is an incessant transit to tlie metropolis of 
hundreds of thousands of boxes and cases of boots and shoes." 

The exports of shoes from Boston were as follows, during 
the year 1859 : 
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Cases of Shoes JEa:j)wted front Boston, 1850. 

Mrst Seeona. Tkini Four A Tolal 

To Bnltimora i4,J33 9^585 54,767 iS.mi 63,461 

" ChovleBton 4,233 1,484. 5,379 i,58i n.!77 

" LomsMlle 7,870 3,373 8,87a 2,004 si.iio 

" Lesington 76S 25g gSB i6d a,i5B 

" Memplue l,5i5 55! 1,011 !3o 3,338 

" Mobile 807 2711 618 1,561 s,9io 

" NushnUs 4,3oa 921 7,267 i,!qi 18,781 

" Natchez 3 9 4i 45 91 

" Pnduculi 184 96 689 !77 1,146 

" Petefsburat s3 73 33i loi Stq 

" Piin,Bluff AiL 358 77 199 4i 683 

" Kiohmond 68[ .... 319 523 1,463 

" SiuiAntoflio i57 186 434 33 7=0 

" Stiviinniih, Geo 610 458 i,333 i35 2.526 

" et.Lonis S4,346 4,34? 38,956 8,3i5 55,774 

" Viefesbni^, Misa 75 8a 227 37 371 

"■ How Ouioans 9,490 6,290 12,470 9,436 37,606 

Tottil 69,559 37,070 97,756 39,183 533,567 

" Otb«r Sontliam towns. 17,791 

, Total direct South. 35i,35S 

" Philadelphia 17,54' 9,688 23,635 4,6oi 56,119 

" New Yovit 39,333 45,469 55,3o3 33,337 183,207 

" All others 338,307 

Total onses aiS,836 i36,6i3 260,339 iq5,7i4 7I7,99I 

Tbe'decline in the qnantitiea shipped in the fourth quarter is 
very marked. The total value sent South directly in the year 
is ahout $12,000,000 ; but a large portion of those cases that 
were sent to !New York and Philadelphia were to supply tlie 
Soiithern market ; at least half the whole quantity, was taken 
South, and the returns of the last quarter of the year shows a 
decline of 154,615 cases ; and the depression in the shoe trade, 
leading to the great strike, results from the diminished business. 
The same general state of affairs shows itself, more or less, in 
all the trades ; because it is the slave earainga that all depend 
upon for business. It is not to be underetood by this, that there 
is no other demand except tiiat which onginates South; but 
tliat demand is of so large a proportion that a diminution of it 
makes lower prices, and strikes inevitable. When there is less 
work, the alternative is to discharge part of the hands, or to 
work all short time ; when prices faH for the goods, lower cost 
of production becomes inevitable, and this is reached by less 
wages, which the workers resist. They make common cause, 
and production ceases at their cost, until the lowered supply 
overtakes the demand, and prices are restored. Under the 
present eircumatauces, the remedy would be migration, or the 
carrying of the workshops nearer to tlie consumer. This, no 
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doubt, will be the case when the pvejndices in relation to 
Southera climate shall have been overcome. The census gives 
UB the following view' of the healthiaess of climates : 



Deaths in the Free 



New IIitnipEli 
Now Jersey. . . 



Illmois... 
Indinnn. . . 



"Wisconsin . . 
West... 



Wo. of 


TCaliolnt3ii 
So. Uvlmg. 


% 

4,263 
6,467 


64. t3 
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8..63 
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.i,6rq 


73.1B 
17-65 . 
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1:i 


68:41 


65,74i 


73.,o 



the Slave Siates—1850. 

JHo-nf . 



Mpyland 



Miesoim 

North Cnrolllln. . 
South Carolina. , 
Teiineassa 



This does not give the true state of aifairs, since thoSe who 
go to the West are robust emigrants, while they leave the 
sickly at home ; by which means the mortality of the East 
would show much larger than the West. The Sonth, also, 
would show a much larger inortality, for the reason that such 
numbers who leave the Korth for tlieir health, generally die 
where they expect to fiud it. Massachusetts has less attraction 
on the score of health than any State, except Louisiana, which 
the tables represent as tlie most unhealthy State. Tliei'e is, 
tlierefoie, nothing on the score of health which should deter 
the migration of hands tu the Southern markets, as capital 
progesses there to encourage it. The attractions of the North 
to tiiose who go there to buy goods, are largely depended 
upon as a means of preventing any very serious interi'uption 
of tlie bonds of trade. Thfere ai-e, no doubt, many reasons 
why a good understanding should continue to exist, since 
mutual advantages result; but so thought the politicians 
of the mother country in respect of the colonies. They 
depended upon those advantages to hold the countries to- 
gether while they pushed a distasteful course, until the dis- 
advantages outweighed the. ad vantages, awakening counter-in- 
terests, and separation became inevitable. 
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If we now take from the census the employments of the free 
people in each section, we hare results as follows : 
Employments of Free Peoiile. 



W^ST. 



uB4 761 



Pjoleaaions 
Goi erorocnt stxv 
Otliei pinsnits 



The pioportiOD employed m these industi'ies is, it appears, 
largei at the South, m pi uportion to the white population, than 
it is at the West, and the ratio falls but a little hehind that of 
the iJTorth. This, it will be remembered, refers to the free pop- 
ulation only, and while the population is as busily occupied as 
at the ITorth, and more so than at the West, there is, over and 
above, the great slave population which candies on agricultural 
labor on a scale superior to that of any other section. If the 
number of workers is as large at the South in proportion to the 
population as in the other sections, the capital so employed is 
less, for the reason that the commercial system of the countiy 
has given advantages to that at the North. If we compare the 
number of faraiHes and dwellings in each section, the results 
are as follows : 

NoETH. West. South, 

Families i, 583, 951 876,748 1,126,534 

Dwellings 1,390,005 856,007 i,ii 6,735 



At the South, where dwelling are the least required, the 
number per family is the greatest. In the large' cities of the 
ISTorth, the numbers that crowd into one house are frightjful. 
In respect to the number of dwellings, the South is at least 
quite as well provided as the other sections. 

In respect to the morahty of the people, the census furnishes 
some figiires. It is to be borne in mind that these camrot bi 
very accurate, however, since much depends upon the manner 
in which the law is administered. There may be more prompt- 
ness ia ari'eats, more facility of conviction, in one place than 
another, and various causes may interpose to prevent the actual 
number punished from being a true test of the j^revalence of 
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crime. Nevertheless we have given, in the chapter upon black 
population, the ntini'bei's in jail, showing that the South has no 
cause of shame on that score. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THK BLACK RACE AT THE NOETH. 

The principle has heen well recognized, that it is the dutj, 
not only of communities, hut of individuals, to conti-ibute each 
its share towards the general well-being. The source of all 
wealth being originally land and labor, no set of people have s, 
right to seize and witlihold from the service of. humanity at 
large any portion, of the eai'th's surface. This is the question 
that underlies land reform, and it is also that which underlies 
servitude, as no race of men have a right either to monopolize 
the gifts of Providence, or the right to live without labor. 
The exigencies of society require , that all sliould, in a gi'eater 
or less degree, be producers, ajid in the early stages of society 
slavery was iiniversal, and ordered by the divine command, 
for the reason that the massfes of men had not leai-ned to appre- 
ciate industry. This coercion of labor prevailed very generally 
down to very recent dates. It ie only in modem times that 
human intelligence, even of the white race, has induced men 
to labor for the rewards it confers. Tlie desire to possess prop- 
erty was found to he a suiHcient stimulus for the majority of 
the white race to labor in a free state ; accordingly, servitude 
ceased to he necessary. Indeed, it became detrimental to the 
general interests, for the reason that the free worker produced 
more than the servile laborer. Tliis was not universally the 
casCi however, but pauperism and crime were resorted to by 
those who had a distaste for labor. The law of servitude held 
good for these exceptions, and the workhouses and prisons of 
most civilized countries are illusti-ative of its application. The 
history of the poor-laws of England is fraught with instraetion 
upon this head. In the reign of Henry YIIL, when servitude 
was dying out, the laws against paupers were very severe ; not 
only were "sturdy beggars" subjected to severe punishment, 
but those who relieved or harbored them were also visited se- 
verely by the law. AVith the progi'ess of civilization, some 
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amelioration of these laws took place ; but, aJas for human nar 
tore, it was found tliat pauperism increased ae rehef was ex- 
tended. Numhers of persons were content with idleness and 
the sustenance afforded hy law, and wi'ung from the eai'nings 
of the industiions. It was also shown in the Parliamentaiy 
reports that thrift and a disposition to save wei'e checked by 
the knowledge that, in the event of distress, the parish must 
support the pauper. ]S"evertheless, as a general thing, the 
■white race 'will work eagei'ly for the rewai'd of labor. In this 
fact exists the broad distinction between the white and the 
black race. The latter, it is sufficiently proved by the world's 
experience, will not work at all if he can help it. Idleness is 
his chief good, and panperism and theft are for the race not an 
unwelcome means of attainmg their object. The via muTtia of 
the black blood is so gi-eat, that even a large mixture of white 
blood will overcome it only so far as to induce the individual 
to perform" menial office, clinging to the skirts of white society. 
It never suffices to unpai-t energy or enterprise to the black 
descendant. 

The fact of the inertness of the black ia singulai'ly coiTobo- 
rated by a cori'espondent of the Ifew YorTi Herald of Febrnaiy 
6th, who sought to apologize for the condition of the refug'ee 
blacks in Canada, 

" It is not generally known to the worid, that full one-half 
of the arrives from tiie South are chjldi'en of white fathers. 
Startling as this declaration may be, it is nevertheless true. 
And some of them are men known and distinguished in om* 
national councils. Is it not a slander iipon these iilnstrious 
sires, to say they have begotten a race that cannot take care of 
themselves ? 

" I have known whole families to amve in Canada from the 
South with scarcely a particle of African blood visible in their 
faces. The philosophy of the case is, thei'efore, clearly on the 
side of the runaways." 

Those only who have a good deal of white blood have suffi- 
cient energy to migrate; the true black, never. Enough of 
the black nature remains in the runaway, however, to imiit 
him for any nsefnl purpose. Tliis fact is' within the knowledge 
of every citizen of the United States. In all the Korthern 
States, thei-e are hanging on the outskirts of towns and vUlagea 
pauper blacks, the miserable remnant of foi-mer well-fed slaves. 
These are always a nuisance, and so weU known is it that, even 
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Ohio — -which was settled on the tenitory given by Vh'ginia, 
and devoted to freedom forever by Nathan Dime's resolution 
in Convention — funong its iirst laws, eniicted one excluding 
blacks from, the State on any pi'etence. The "white person, who 
bronght in a free negro must give security in $500 for the be- 
havior of that black, and that he should not come upon the 
town. Illinois, and other States, enacted the same law, and 
veiy justly. The free black, witliout referring to the fact that 
he is here through no fault of his own, will not contribute hie 
share to the exigencies of society, and it is too much to impose 
his support upon the labor of industrioiis whites. He claims 
to be free, but lives only to prey upon society. "Why should 
he he exempt from the rules that apply to similar white per- 
sonal Although the grown white man will work for support 
and property, youtir are, as a general thing, disinclined to do 
so, because they have still a sense of dependence. The law, 
consequently, provides for their coercion — every white male 
may he hound by his parents or guardians, or overseers of tlie 
poor, to a trade, and compelled to work for his master luitil 
21, hia earnings belonging to his parents. If he escapes from 
service, he may be arrested and sent back. The police reports 
of the city contain many such arrests. The provision of the 
United States Oonstitution which provides for the suri'endering 
of persons escaped from service, applies as well to these as to 
blacks, and is always executed without any clamor from " im- 
derground railroad" agents, or demand for tiial by a jury 
of runaway apprentices or confederate idlers. Again, for ma- 
ture white persons who are afflicted wiUi poverty, the la\i 
makes provision for their support, and also to compel them ti: 
labor where they are capable of it. Perhaps the most bai'bai'- 
ous laws in this respect exist in some parts of New England— 
especially Connecticut. The i-ule is to sdl the paupers annually, 
at so much per head, usually from $15 to $30. Tlie " lot" is 
put np at auction, and the man who bids the lowest sum to 
keep these poor persons a year talres the lot. He then provides 
as cheaply as he can for them, intending of course to make 
money by the operation, and they are required to work for 
him. Thus, in the fishing section, they must clean Hsli and 
feed on the offal ; if they die in the course of this treatment, 
so much the better for the contraeror, whose interest under the 
system is directly that they may perish before his year is out, 
and tliere ai-e none to make inquiries. 
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In reply to inquiries respecting the pauper laws of Connec- 
ticut, we received the following from high authority : 

"It ia the custom in many towns in Connecticut to set up the 
paupers at auction every year, and knock them off to the lowest 
bidder ; tliafc is, to the man who will take tliera for the year at 
the lowest price. This was tlie c^e, to my knowledge, in sev- 
eral counties. I have always understood it to be a general thing 
in Connecticut. When we were in U. they were sold, to the 
number of sixty) for the yeai-, to our next-door neighbor, for 
$15 a bead; and he got all the work ont of them that he 
could, though most of them were infirm, and not able to do 
much. They hoed hia corn, and sawed hie wood, and weeded 
his garden; and being an extensive fisherman, they assisted in 
dreeing his fish, and "did chores" generally. They are made 
to work aU that they are able. In H. the contractor, as I eaid, 
was a fisherman, and dining the fishing season a principal 
article of food for the paupers was the heads and tails of shad, 
which were cut off when dressed for salting. They were all 
lodged in a little one-story house, with an attic not to exceed 
25 by 30 feet; were all stored in together, male and, female, 
with, as appeared to me, very little regard to decency. In 
case of the deatb of any of them, the contractor got a specified 
sum for their burial, and also, -I think, secured the whole 
amount contracted for for the year; indeed, I believe tlie 
probable death of some of them wae a contingency calculated 
on in making the bid, so that the contractor had a direct inter- 
est in stai'ving diem to death, or in neglecting them when sick." 
This may be philanthropy, but the manner in wliicli it works 
is certainly food for philosophy. The person who ofScially 
superintended the sale of the above-mentioned sixty white pau- 
pers was some time after appealed to on behalf of a runaway 
slave. His " phelinks" were so wondertully stirred by tlie 
color of the applicant that he gave him SIO, took him home, 
clothed and fed him, at an expense equal to what he had sold 
a white pauper fellow-townwoman for under the hammer. This 
virtue, however,proved its own reward, since the "ranaway 
slave" turned out to be a knavish wood-aawyer from a distant 
town, who was making a raise on the "fugitive dodge." 

That part of the white race which prefers crime ■ to labor is 
provided for in the prisons, and their coerced labor turned to 
account. "With the black race idleness is tiie rule. There is 
no need of quoting autliorities on this head, since tlie public 
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pvints are full of them, coiTob orating* every man's experience. 
Fifty years since the idea was indulged tliat the black, like the 
white, was possessed of ambition that would induce him to 
work when free. Benevolent and large-heai'ted men eagerly 
adopted the idea that the black race was different from the 
white only in color of their skin, and he was eagerly adopted 
as a "brother." This being once settled, the rules of white con- 
duct were applied to him. Dr. Channing, on the West India 
emancipation question, thna states it: 

"The plantei-s in general would suffer little, if at all, from 
emancipation. This change would mate them richer rather 
than poorer. One would think, indeed, from the common 
language on the subject, that the negroes were to be iuinihi- 
iated by being set free ; that the whole labor of the South w:^ 
to be destroyed by a single blow. But the colored man, when 
freed, will not vanish from tlie soil. He will stand there with 
the same muscles as before, only strung anew by liberty ; with 
the same limha to toil, and with stronger motives to toil than be- 
fore. He will work from hope, not fear ; ^v^^ work for himself, 
not for others ; and unless all the principles of human natnre 
are reversed under a black skin, he will work better than he- 
fore. We believe tliat agriculture will revive ; wora-out soils 
will be renewed, and the whole country assume a brighter 
aspect wiiA&r free labor" 

This has proved to be an illusion. The iirat who properly rec- 
ognized this fact was Toussaint L'Ouvei'ture, in St. Domingo, 
The French republic had hastily emancipated the blacks, and 
frightful carnage succeeded, Toussaint, himself a slave, bad 
risen to conti^ol and respect by his capacity to swallow di'aughts 
of blood and gunpowder at negro rites ; but, notwitlistanding 
all tlie attempts to gioiify him, the only evidence of intellect 
he displayed was in recognizing the necessity of labor, while 
convinced of the unwillingness of the blacks to work ; and he 
promptly re-enslaved tlie whole -of them. The English com- 
mitted a similar foUy to the French, in their "W". I. Inlands, by 
freeing the blacks in the expectation that they would work. 
Tbey npw confess the bitterness of their disappointment, and 
admit the error they committed iu abandoning a territory so 
necessary to the service of mankind as Jamaica and the other' 
islands to a horde of black savages, who will neither niake'the 
land available nor permit others to do so. The necessity of 
disposaessing or re-enslaving has become urgent. 
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The London Times of January 6, 1860, in a long article upon 
" The State of the Islands, by Mr. Ti-oUope," remarks m follows : 

*' Kegi'oes, cooliee, and plantei'S — what ia the position of ench, 
and what are the nghts of each? In England it is too much 
the cuetom to regard only the first of these. Floods of patlietio 
eloquence and long yeai's of parliamentary stru^ling have 
taught Tis to imagine that the world was made for Sanito, and 
that tlie sole nseof sugar is to sweeten Sambo's existence. The 
negro is, no doubt, a very amneing and a very amiable fellow, 
and we ought to wish him well ; but he is also a lazy animal, 
without any foresight, and therefore recniii-ing to be led and 
compelled. We must not judge him by ourselves. That lie is 
capable of improvement eveiybody admits, but in the mean 
time he is decidedly inferior — he is but veiy little raised above 
& mere animal. The negroes know this themselves. They have 
no idea of coimtry and no pride of race. They despise them- 
flelvee. They know nothing of Africa, except that it is a term 
of reproach, and the name which offends them most is that of a 
nigger. So little confidence have they in any being who has 
an admixture of their blood that no negro will serve a mulatto 
when he can serve a European or a wh;te creole. In his pas- 
sioji he calls the mulatto a nigger, and protests thafJie is not, 
never will he, like buckra man. These colored people, too, 
despise themselves, and in every po^ible way try to deny their 
African parentage. They talk contemptuously of the pure 
blacks, whom they describe as dirty niggere, and nasty niggers, 
and mere niggers. 

"He is a very funny sort of animal, and there is sometliing 
interesting in a being so dependent ae he is on the sympathy 
of others ; but it is evident that he is scarcely fitted to take 
care of himself. He has no care for to-morrow, and it is 
enough if he can strut for a little hour in his finely. His vir- 
tuesi and hia vices are alike tlioee of momentary impulse. 
Although he is desperately fond of life, yet if he can lie in the 
sun for an hour without pain he wiU not drag himself to the 
bcffipital to be cured of a mortal disease. Altiiough he loves 
his children, he will in. his rage ill-use them fearfully. Al- 
though he delights to hear them praised, he will sell his daugh- 
ter's virtue foi' a dollar. A little makes him happy, and he is 
so entirely a creature of the present that notliing can make him 
pei-manently wretched. Mr. Trollope compares him to a dog 
m his attachments. The dog is faithful to ue, and so is the 
negro. In return for our ;protection the dogs give us all their 
hearts, but it is not given in gratitude ; and they abstain with 
all their power from injury, but they do not abstain from judg- 
ment. The luaster may use either his dog or his negro ever so 
crueUy — yet neither has any anger against him when the paia 
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is over. If a stranger should save either from such ill usage, 
there would be no thanlrfulnees afl^er the moment. Affection 
and fidelity are things of custom witli him. As for the negro's 
religion, our author has little faith in it. The negroes, he says, 
muSi prefer to belong to a Baptist congregation or to a so- 
called Wesleyan body, because there an excitement is allowed 
to them which is denied iu the Church of England. They sing, 
they halloo, they scream, they have their revivals, they talk of 
their ' de&i" brodere,' and ' dear sisters,' and ' in their extatie 
bowlings get some fun for their- money. 

" A servile race, peculiarly fitted by nature for the hardest 
physical work in a bnrning climate, the negro has no desire 
for pi'operty strong enough to induce him to labor witli sus- 
tained power. He Hves trom hand to nioutli. In order that 
he may have hie dinner, and some small fineiy, he will work 
a little, but after that he is content to he in the sun. This, in 
Jamaica, he can very easily do, for emancipation and free-trade 
have combined to throw enormous tracts of land out of culti- 
vation, and on these the negro squats, getting all that he wants 
with very little trouble, and emking in the most resolute 
fashion back to the savage state. Lying under his cotton-tree, 
he refuses to work after ten o'clock in the morning. 'No, 
taukee, massa, me tired now ; me no want more money.' Or, 
by way of variety, he may say : ' No ; workee no more ; money 
no 'nnif ; workee no pay.' And so the planter must see his 
canes foul with weeds because he cannot prevail on Sambo to 
earn a second shilling by going into the cane-fields. He calls 
him a lazy nigger, and threatens him with starvation. The 
answer is — ' No, massa ; no stai-ve now ; God sent plenty yam.' 
These yams, be it observed, on which Sambo relies, and on 
.tlie strength of which he declines to work, are gi'own on the 
planter's own ground, and probably planted at his expense, and 
Ml'. TroUope suggests an inq^niry into the feelings of an Englisli 
farmer if our laborei's were to refuse work on the plea that 
there is plenty of potatoes and bacon to be had — the potatoes 
and bafion'being the produce of tlie farmer's own fields. Tliere 
lies the shiny, oily, odorous negi-o under his mango-tree, eating 
tlie luscious fruit in tlie sun, ' He sends his black urchin up 
for a breadfruit, and, behold,' says Mr. Ti-oUope, ' the family 
table is spread. He pierces a cocoanut, and, lot there is his 
beverage. He lies on theground, surrounded by oranges, ba- 
nanas, and pineapples, wliy should he work?' let Sambo 
himself reply. 'No, massa, me weak in me belly; me no 
workee to-day ; me no like workee just 'em little moment.' 

"The evil which thus cruelly embarrasses the planters is 
chiefly felt in Jamaica, and in some of the smaliei' islands, 
Grenada, Dominica, and St. Lucia, where the negi'O has the 
chance of 8(|uatting. The negro imagined that his emancipa- 
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tion was to be an emancipation not merely from slavery, but 
from ■work, and British phili^ithropy proposes to pj'otect him in 
his laziness from the competition of the coolies. 

" As far as Jamaica is concerned, what is there to tempt the 
Englishman % It k a fact tliat half the sngar estates, and more 
than half the coffee plantations have gone back into a state of 
bush, and a great portion of those who are now growing canes in 
Jamaica are persons who have lately bought the estates ' for the 
valne of the copper in the sngar-boilers and of the metal in the 
ram-stills,' The Anti-slaveiy Society will scarcely believe in 
the poverty and ruin of tlie planter, beeanse they hear wonder- 
ful accounts of his hospitality. ' We send word to the people 
at home that we are very poor,' say the planters. 'They don't 
believe us, and send out somebody to see. For this somebody 
we kill the fatted calf and bring out a bottle or two of our best. 
He goes home and reports that these Jamaica planters are 
princes who swim in claret and champagne.' The planter ac- 
cordingly makes the complaint, 'This is rather hard, seeing 
that onr common fare is salt iiah and mm and water.' Mr. 
Trollope advised the planters to produce their ordinary fai'e on 
such occasions, but the I'eply was, ' Yes, and then we should 
get it on the other cheek, we should be abused for our stingi- 
ness. No Jamaica man could stand that.' " 

The idea of working for pay never entered into black nature. 
Mungo Pai-k, in his day, said : " Hired servants, by which I 
mean persons of free condition, voluntarily working for pay, 
a/fe unhnown m, Africa," — and no subsequent traveller, down 
to Dr. Livingstone, has reversed that judgment. 

In " Lewis's "West Indies," written 17 years before emancipa- 
tion, it is remarked : 

" As to the free blacks they are almt^t uniformly lazy and 
improvident ; most of them half-starved, and only anxious to 
live from hand to mouth. Some lounge about the highways 
with pedler-boxes stocked with various worthless baubles; 
others keep miserable stalls, provided with rancid butter, dam- 
aged salt-pork, aud other such articles ; and these they are 
always wilhng to exchange for stolen rum and sugar, which 
they secretly tempt the negroes to pilfer from their proprietors ; 
but few of them ever endeavor to earn their livelihood credit- 
ably. Even those who profess to be tailors, carpenters, or 
coopei-s, are; for the most part, careless, drunken, and dissi- 
pated, and never take pains sufficient to attain any dexterity 
in their trade. As to a free negro hiring himself out for j)la/n- 
toMon lobar, no instance of such a thing was eo&r known in Ja- 
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■maica ; and probably no pi'ice, howevei" great, would be con- 
sidered by tlieJii as a sufficient temptation." 

Captain Hamilton, on his examination as a witness before a 
Belect committee of Parliament, stated that Jamaica had be- 
come " a desert,^' and being aslved if he thought the term 
" deset^^ was quite applicable to the state of things there, re- 
plied : " I should say, peculiarly applicable, without amy exag- 
gm-ationP 

In a memorial, addressed by the council and assembly of 
Jamaica, to her majesty, the Queen, dated Tebruaiy'lS, 1852, 
after alluding to the distressed condition of the island, and the 
probable complete abandonment of sugar culture throughout 
tlie British Antilles, nnl^s a remedy were proyided, the moral 
deterioration of the island is thus noticed : 

" In conclusion, we would liumbly entreat tlie consideration 
of your majesty, to the moral effects which must be produced 
on the lower classes of the population of this island by the gen- 
eral abandonment of property and withdrawal of capita], now 
unhappily in progi'ess. Convinced that in granting freedom to 
the British slave, it never was intended to allow him to sink 
into a state of barbarism and uncivilization, we still feel it our 
humble duty to assure your majesty, that the down/ward prog- 
ress of ilm agrioullMral resources «f the colony has heen already 
accompanied ly a retrogression im, moral conduct on tlie part of 
the lower classes, and we are assured tliat this retrogression 
must and will, for obvious reasons, keep pace with the destruc- 
tion of property, and the consequent expulsion from the colony 
of all whom necessity may not compel to residence, events that 
must speedily occur, unless your majesty shall be pleased gra- 
ciously to receive our petition, and we obtain from the Imperial 
Parliament efficient aid, ere ruin and desolation shall have taken 
the place of prosperity and cultivation, and religion and morality 
sliall have been superseded by barbarism and superstition." 

There were hberated 633,000 blacks in the "West Indies — a 
number equal to what these United States contained at the for- 
mation of the Union, Yet the products of the W^t Indies 
have nearly ceased, except what arises from coolie labor. 

During the nine years between 18i7 aud 1856, 47,739 labor- 
er were introduced into the West India islands a,ud British 
Guiana.* These are just 47,739 protests against the aboi 

* Par. Rep,, 1857, cited by Mr, C0.V0.— Times, Ike. 28. "iB-'iT, 
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ble laziness of the negro. The world has been scraped and 
raked to bring laborei-s to the West Indies, to eat tlie bread and 
hoard the wealth offered to the black man ; laborere from. 
China, coolies from India, Portngneee from Modiua, Africans 
from Sierra Leone and from captured slave-ships, have all 
been brought distances of from 5,000 to 15,000 miles to shame 
tbis degraded race ! — and still we are told there is no induce- 
ment for them to work, and that sufficient pay is not offered to 
them. Ib it a reasonable statement to make, to say that the 
planters can fit ont ships and send them to the antipodes for 
laborei-s, under a contract to return them to their honies within 
a given period, and pay them wages during all that period, and 
yet that they would not i-ather pay the same money.to a laborer 
on (he spot; and one, naoreover, both sti-onger and better ac- 
quainted with his duties than tlie other? The troth is, the 
blacks will not work without coercion, and this is the cause of 
West India distress and negro retrogression. In endeavoring 
to hide the truth from our eyes, we are continually hunting up 
causes, when the real cause is patent before us ; the sugar-du- 
ties bill of 1846 is especially saddled with the burden of West 
Indian miseries ; but we do not know how this charge can be 
better answered, or a higher authority cited in pi-oof of the 
idleness of tlie blacks, than by quoting the remarks of Earl 
Grey, made in the House of Lords on the 10th of June, 1852. 
He stated, "that it was established, by statistical facts, that 
before the measure of 18i6 came into operation, all tlioae evils 
which were now complained of were in actual existence ; that 
the negroes were becoming idle, aaid faUing haeh in gwU- 
isation, and the like, and to what principal cause had that been 
attributed ? It was attributed by eveiy man who had looked 
into the state of the colonies to this simple reason, that the 
negroes had been relieved from tlie coercion to which they 
were formerly subjected, and that they were living in a coun- 
try where there was an almost unlimited extent of fertile land 
open to them, where the climate did not render fuel or clothing 
absolutely necessary to life ; that wages w&re so enormotis^ 
high as to enable them to live, as well as they desired to live, 
upon the production of one or two days' labor in tlie fortnight, 
and that they had consequently no eai'thly motive to give a 
gi'eater amount qi labor in return for their subsistence. The 
demoralization of the negroes, and their disinclination to work, 
arising from this cause, commenced long before the Act of 
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1846. ... Sir H. Light and Governor Barkly had both shown, 
in their very- able dispatches, that the true eanse of the mis- 
chief was the want of any adequate stimulus to labor on the 
part of the negroes, from the manner in which the abolition of 
slaveiyhad been effected."* 

It is undeniable, then, tbat the majority of the free negroes 
of the West Indies are living in idleness ; the proofs of this are 
abundant and varied ; they are visible in tlie census reports, in 
the dispatches of governor, in the list of exports, and in tlie 
obseiTations of travellei-s.-]- 

Tlie same experience lias been earned by the ^French. They 
emancipated their blacks when under the influence of the same 
delusion. The same ruin attends their colonies. A work of 
M. Vacherot, recently published in Paris, holds the following 
propositions in relation to the free black population of French 
Gniana : 

" The idlei-8 should be punished by fine. The small propri- 
etor ought to be forced to produce in the same ratio in which 
he would do when working on a large estate, at a salary. The 
owner who will neither cultivate nor produce is a vagabond to 
be punished. It is not enough that he remains at home, that 
he begs from no one, he should be compelled to make the land 
he owns produce its share. The landed vagabond is a greater 
nuisance than the wandering vagabond." 

These ideas are a very curious " capsizing" of the socialist 
doctrines of 1848, '49. It was then asserted that the people had 
a " right to labor ;" that it was the duty of the government to 
eniploy them. The constitution of 1848 declared it the duty of 
government to provide for citizens " by procuring employment 
for them," This was based upon the desire of the white to 
work. The black, however, will not work, and the anthoritiea 
of Guiana claim the right to make him. How those " idle vaga- 
bonds" are to be fined is, however not so clear. 

In the United States there are 4,000,000 of these blacks, who, 



* Par. Dub., Hirasard, 3 S, V. 122, p. 38*. 

■f- Nearly a fourth part ot the whole adalt populatlou of Tiinidftd are returned 
by the last census aa living in idlenese. (See Loyd Harris's dispatch, May 18, 
1852.) If we compare this with Great Britain them ave two hundred and fifty 
persons among the poor population of Trinidad to eight among the wealthy of 
Gveat BritMn who are idlers— the difference is, the one race likes, and the other 
hates work ; and a people who wiii not worlt naid be Klavea — or, as St, Paul says, 
in substance, whoever ivil! not work, let him not eat. 
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as slaves, are eminently useful to themselves and to humanity 
at large. To emancipate them is to convert 4,000,000 produc- 
tive -workers into aa many idle paupere. Who is to support 
those paupers in their idleness, which with them is synonymous 
■with freedom? In the West Indies they eat the spontaneous 
fruits of the earth. In the United States there are none for 
thom to eat. That tlie blacks are now kept to wort as North- 
em white apprentices and paupers are kept to work, for their 
own and society's beneiit, is true. In-that respect the institu- 
tion operates as a gi-eat workhouse, where the naturally idle 
are conipelled to contribute their share to the services of man- 
kind. 

The highest rewards, political and social, have been, in the 
island of Jamaica, vainly held out to the black to induce him 
to work, John Bigelow, Esq., in his letters to the M'omAng 
Post, afterwards embodied in a book on the condition of Ja- 
maica, with the best intentions in the world to favor the black, 
showed conclusively that labor is the If^t thing he will under- 
take. The land is, if not the most prolific, at least as much so 
as any in the world. It may be bought from S5 to %W per 
acre, and tlie possession of five acres confere the right of voting, 
and eligibility to public offices. The planters offer freely Sl,50 
per day for labor; 16 days' labor will buy such a piece of 
land, and the market of Kingston offere a great demand for 
vegetables at all times. These facts, stated by Mr, Bigelow, 
place independence within the reach of every black. Yet 
what are the results? There has been no increase of black 
voters in the last 30 yeai-s. The land runs wild. Kingston gets 
its vegetables from the United States, even from Kew York, 
and 50,000 coolies have been imported to raise sugar on the 
plantations — the sensual black, meanwhile, basking in the sun, 
and feeding on yams and pumpkins. That is black nature. 
The omnipotent Deity, who placed those blacks under wldte 
control^ will not hold those guiltless who have, from hope of 
gi'eater gain, shirked from tlie responsibility of masters, and al- 
lowed the blacks to sink back to tlieir savage condition. 

Freedom for the blades in the United States is quite a difi'er- 
ent affair,- since .they cannot there exist without labor. Rever- 
theless, the process of emancipation goes on at a rate of which 
the piiblic are not fully apprised. The following table of num- 
ber of free and bond blacks in all the States of tlie Union, is 
composed of the returns of tlie federal census : 
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This table comprises many siugnlar facts not generally borne 
in mind. The legal abolition of slavery at the Noi-th, it ap- 
pears, did not estingniali the slaves. It also appears that the 
tree blacks gain rapidly on the slave population, even at the 
South, l^or could all the black laws of the Korthwest terri- 
toi-y keep blacks ont of Ohio and Elinois. Tlie old, worthless, 
and thieving blacks will penetrate across the bordere, to prey 
upon the white settlers. 

The remarkable fact in the above table is. the increase of free 
blacks at the Sotithj where they choose to remain, notwitii- 
standing all the blandishments of the INortli. The increase of 
that class in Maryland, Delaware, and Yirginia, is worthy of 
observation. In Delaware the black population itiay be said to 
be all free. In Maryland they were 8 per cent, of the slaves in 
1790, and have since gained at each census, until they are 80 
per cent, in 1850. They do not migrate, and this fact is char- 
acteristic of the race. Being without energy thej -dislike any 
exertion, even the requisite daily employment, fal- more so mi- 
gration to better their condition. I£ we compare the aggre- 
gate progi'ess of the blacks in the three sections, the result is as 
follows ; 

Blacks in the United Stales. 



The Northern black population pi-ogresses at a very slow 
pace, notwithstanding the aid it acquires by migration. The 
free blacks at the South, on the other hand, increase rapidly, 
notwithstanding some lo^ by migration. Nevertheless, the 
aggregate increase at the North is far less tlian the natural in- 
crease of the whites. K the black ratie have been petted any- 
where on the face of the earth, it has been in Massachusetts, 
Ehode Island, and Connecticut. Yet the fact shows that in 
1820 there were in those States 18,559 blacks. 80 yeare after, 
in 1850, there were 20,437, an increase of less than 10 per cent, 
in 30 yeai-B. In Massachusetts alone there were, in 1800, 6,452 
blacks ; in 1850 these had increased to 9,060 — of these only 
5,699 were bom in the State, 3,361 having come from other 
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States, and thus the native blacks in 50 years deelined 753 in 
actual nnmbers. 

It is no doubt the fact that the Kortbem climate is too rigor- 
ous for the black nature, and that they do not increase for that 
among other reasons, but the great fact ia, that no matter how 
high negro worship may run at the North, and how much so- 
ever the people of Masaachnsetta are disposed to educate, patron- 
ize, equalize, and evangelize the black race, they still inexoi'a- 
bly require industry from him ae one of tlie virtues. That, 
however, in the view of the black, counteracts all else tliat can 
be done for him. To live in Masaachnsetts not only is industry 
required, but a good deal of it, added to foresight and pru- 
dence, three qualities entii-ely foreign to the black nature. 
After all they have done for the black race, the New England 
philanthropy can get only a very scant supply of house-servants 
out of it. The fact of the small increase of blacks in a region 
where so many advantages are held out to him, contrasts 
strongly with his rapid increase in sections where his white 
friends allege he suffers great hardships. 

The census of 1840 gave some very interesting facts in rela- 
tion to the afflictions of the white and black race in respect of 
being deaf an<l dumb, blind and insane. The following are the 
figuies taktn liom the census, aiTanged in parallels of latitude, 
as neiily aa miy be 

Bl'ickb — Deiif and Duinh, Blind, and Insane, 

nnHonf 

Ifa Beaf it Smnb. mind. Imme. Inmaa. 

Lomamiii 19J 554 il 36 i5 4,3io 

FkudT, 26534 s m la a,5ii 

Missis ippi 10& 58o 58 69 8l !,3g7 

Alabnma ^55 371 53 ah I25 a,on 

Qeoigm s'ia 691 (.4 j5i i34 2,117 

SonliE CHiolma 333 3i» 78 i56 137 2,447 

Latitude 3o to 84 i 291,250 242 5i8 535 5,4i3 

Viiginio 495 id5 i5o 4&'3 3^4 ^^^'9 

HorUi Carolina 568649 74 167 !2i 1,243 

Tenm-asee i83 m 67 gg i52 1,240 

Kentuclty I'fg 875 77 i/,i iKo i,o5i 

MjBsotro So 814 27 42 68 870 

Mniyland i5i 8i5 6& 191 i4i 2,001 

Delawjne 19,524 8 iS 28 700 

Latitnds 34to38 1372695 469 1,IJ4 1,174 1,170 

Ehoda Island, 3,238 3 1 13 249 

Cooneoticnt 8,io5 8 i3 44 1B4 

New Teriey 21,718 i5 26 73 207 

PennMhama. 47918 5i 96 187 355 

Ohio 17,345 33 33 i63 io5 

Indiaiin 7 168 i5 19 75 953 

Illinois f * 9?9 '''^ '° ''^ ■^'''' 
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So. Beaf&Diml. Blind. Insaae. Iiisane. 

M(una 1,355 i3 \o q4 li.i, 

UassnoliueetCa 8,666 17 is 200 43.3 

New Hntnpekire ^'i^ 9 3 ig i8.i 

Venuont, 730 2 2 i3 56.1 

New York So,o3[ 68 91 194 ai.a 

mohignn 707 2 4 sfi 27.} 

Wiseoiiain 196 ,, ., 3 65.2 

LMJtndo, 42 to46.... 62,421 101 i32 5^9 ii5. 

Tine table pmsetits extraordinary results ; tlie number of 
insane diminishes in tlie exact ratio in which we proceed 
South, with tlie exception of" some of the Western States, 
where the blacks have mostly arrived in the State, and the 
infirm class do not accompany the others. Taking the paral- 
lels of latitude, the ratio of deaf, dnmb, and blind to tlie whole 
nnmber is as follows ; 

Lftiiiude. ZaUttide, Lntitude, Latttucie, 

BO to S4. 34(1.58. SSto4S, 4Sla4)i. 

Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. i to 1,200 i to 870 1 to 3oo 1 to 255 



These facts were disclosed by the census of 1840, and were 
bi'ought to tlie notice of the public in an article in the 
"Democratic Review," in 1845, by the present writer. At- 
tempts were immediately made to impeach the census return 
five yeai-s after it was talien, in order to invalidate its testi- 
mony. It was stated that in some towns of Massachusetts, 
there were more insane blacks, reported than the whole black 
population consisted of. The fact that the insane blacks had, 
meantime, been removed to asylums, it was not, however, 
thought worth while to mention. Nevertheless, the effort pre- 
vented a correct return for tlie seventh censna. That some 
errors did occur in taking the census is, no doubt, ti'ue; but 
its truthfulness in the aggregate is manifest from the fact it 
discloses, l^o, not oiily do the insane, but the other afHieted 
classes also increase in exact proportion to the climate. If 
important errors occurred, they could not have been made in 
such regular gradation. The fact, however, of the greater 
infirmity of the black race in ^Northern climes thus -made 
manifest, is only corroborative of the small increase of the 
class, and of the testimony of the public hospitals. It is to be 
regretted that the Massachusetts State returns, generally so 
useful and so accurate, should have ceased to distinguish be- 
tween the black and white races. If the returns did so di&- 
tiiignish, important scientific rtsearch would be aided, without 
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in. any degree degrading the blacks. Omitting to distinguiah 
them on paper does not efface the indelible distinction which 
the Almighty has imprinted on them. The endeavor to 
smother up inquiry in relation to etimological facts, savors 
a good deal of fear lest theories are not fonnded on eolid 
foundations. If the truth makes against the hlaclt and mixed 
races, why cling to error? If it mak^ in tlieir favor, by all 
means let it he developed. One reason of the greater infirmity 
of the hlacks at the Noi'th is, that they are a hybrid race, and 
have always the well-known tendency of such races to die out, 
and revert to the original stock. It is evident from the facts 
collated, that the hlackrace, even made entirely free, will 
never come north if they can help it. 

If we, however, take the niimhers confined in the jails of 
each section at the date of the census of 1850, we have the 
following exti-aordinary results : 



3,(139,783 888 19,978,395 i,758 



The North again presents the most exti-aordinary results for 
the moi-als of that race, in a region where they are hy far the 
moat pitted of the community. 

Tiie white criminals confined at the North were as one to 
3,000 of the whole. It is true that a large portion of these 
■were foreign bom, showing that if the North has advantages 
from immigration, it has also disadvantages. At the West the 
proportion is less than in the other sections for the wliite race ; 
when we come to the blacks, however, we find that at the 
North one out of every 310 is in jail ; at the "West, one out of 
542 is in jail ; and the South, one in 10,000 of all ; but con- 
fined to the free blacks, it is one in 800. 

The blatik race is more vicious at the North, as a necessity 
of its position ; it will not work ; it cannot compete with the 
white man, and crime is its ready support ! If they had suffi 
cient energy to migrate at all, they would tend southward, 
where nature will aid them in the indidgenee of sensual idle- 
ness. It is probable that the Almighty has in store singular 
and severe manifestations of His wrath against those self- 
righteous peraons, who, in their own blinded folly, seek to 
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thwart Hia manifest intentions to exalt both and all races 
through the medium of 'black servitude to white intelligence. 
B'j so doing, they strive to carry both hack to the barbarism 
of the Middle Ages, It is, no doubt, the case that tlie condi- 
tion of servitude admits of many modiflcationafor the better. 
The most important improvement needed ia to exact more in- 
dustry from the blacks. Those employed in cities and as 
house-servants are notoriously indolent, Pereons who visit 
the South are at once impressed with this fact. It is probably 
owing, in some degree, to the enervating effecta of climate 
which takes from the energy req^uired to direct black labor. 
There are vices and hardships in the system, it is tme ; but 
there is no state of humanity, exempt from these afflictions. 
The sepai-ation of families, and Uie sundering of domestic ties 
liirough the vieksitudea of life, are far less frequent among the 
black than among the white races. l"he Irish nation endures 
more misery from this source in a single year than afflicts the 
blacks in a quarter of a century. The records of the courts 
show that freedom is no bar against rape, seduction, and kin- 
dred villanies. If the blacks suifer least in this respect, they 
have also far leas sensibility in relation to it when it occurs. 

That the free black race is a nuisance in whatever section it 
settles, is sufficiently manifest, not only from the natural repul- 
sion of the community, but from the action of State Legisla- 
tures. Ohio early adopted laws to exclude them from her soil, 
but repealed them to suit political parties during the "free- 
soil" campaign of 1850. The Northern States of Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Oregon, and Minnesota, have by law excluded them from 
their territories. The Legislature of Missouri has passed a law 
to the same effect. The State of Louisiana has also by law 
forbidden any free blacks to come into the State, and Arkan- 
sas has by law compelled the free blacks to leave the State or 
be enslaved. This disposition ia extending even with tlie small 
number of negroes that are now free, and any accumulation 
of their numbers woirld, as in the "West Indies, immediately 
evolve a war of races tliat would only end in the extermination 
of one. The antipathy is now strongly marked betweeii them, 
and it requires only an increase in numbers to develop those 
characteristics of the blacks, which would make peace with 
them impossible. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



We have followed briefly the progress which each national 
section has made in the pvodnction of wealtl), ajid have 
shown that the greatest results, by all odds, have attended the 
Southern system. When we turn, however, to accumulation 
and possesion, a different state of affairs presents itself. Neitlier 
the West nor the South hold much of what they produce. 
Wealth once extracted from the soil by labor, evinces a strong 
affinity for the Worth and East,' and there piles up in a magni- 
tude which dazzles the observer. As tlie opulent always be- 
come purse-proud, so does the affluent !N'orth regard with a 
degree of haughtine^ the very useful sections which pour 
nches into her lap. Exercising the prerogative of wealth she 
assumes the right to dictate manner and morality to those who 
are less thrifty in worldly matters. It ie the nature of capital 
to accumulate, and the more so when the laws are so framed 
as to favor that accumulation. From the eai'liest period of the 
government the federal revenues have been derived from duties 
on goods imported. The duties have not been levied with a 
single view to revenue, but have been so adjusted as to afford 
the largest protection to Noi-tbern manufactures. In other 
words, to tax tlie eousumere of goods West and South for the 
support of Eastern manufactures. The amount of customs so 
collected in the past 70 yeare reaches 1100 millions of doUai-s, 
a large portion of which was disbursed at the North. This sum 
has been paid mostly by the Soutli and West into the federal 
treasury, on goods imported. The sum of these may be 20 per 
cent, of the qp.antity home manufactured, and the value ot 
which has been increased in the ratio of the duty. If, how- 
ever, it is assumed that the home-made goods have been en- 
hanced in value only to the extent of the customs revenue, 
then the Eastern manufacturei-s have obtained HOO millions of 
dollars ae tribute from the South and West. That large sum 
has been taken from agricultural industry and added to manu- 
facturing industry. The fisheries of the Eastern States drew 
15,000,000 as bounties paid to those engaged in tliem, out of 
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the federal treasury, to the date of the abolition of those boun- 
ties. The North enjoj'ed a monopoly of the carrying trade, 
foreign vessels being excluded. Tliese, and other cirenm- 
stances drew the sui'phie capital from tlie agriculturist into the 
coffers of the manufacturer. The accumulation of capital thus 
brought about, became invested in stocks, banks, insurance 
companies, all of which drew large profits on credits granted to 
the other sections. The North has $600,000,000 so invested, of 
which $356,318,000 are in banks alone, which draws |60,000,000 
per annum from the earnings of the other sections. The fre- 
qnent pilgrimages from all sections to the Eastern cities for the 
purchase of goods, and in pursuit of pleasure, form a large item 
of cost charged upon goods, that is paid by the consumer. The 
profits of other business may be approximated as follows : 

BounUea to fiahorias, par iuinnm 81 ,5oo,ooo 

CuEtoma, per nnmiin, disburaed at tie Hortli 40,000,000 

Proflts of MaaufHctnrera 3o,ooo,ooo 

" ImportBTa 16,000,000 

" Bhipping, impnrtii nnd esporta 40,000,000 

" on Trftvellers 60,000,000 

" of Tancliera, and others, at tha Sontli, sent KoTth. 5,ooo,ooo 

" AgajilB, brokera, oouiimBSiona, ifio 10,000,000 

' Capital draivu from the South 3o,ooo,ooo 

Totnl from these souxoes Sa3i,5oo,ooo 

This is an approximation of the annual load which Southern 
industry is required to carry, and the means of paying it de- 
pends upon black labor. The heaVy drain of capital thus cre- 
ated prevents an accumulation at the Soutli, and promotes it 
as effectively at the North, where every such accumulation 
only accelerates the drain. If we take the aggregate of these 
items for 10 years only, the result is the enormous sum of 
$2,315,000,000, and allowing 20 per cent, of the sum only as 
the aggregate of the 50 previous years, the amount is 2770 
millions of dollars earned at the South, and added to Northern 
accumulation. The fishing bounti^ alone, as we have seen, 
reach $12,944,000, mostly paid to Maine and Massachusetts. It 
is not, therefore, a matter of surprise if we find the North very 
rich, and tlie South showing much slower accumulation. No 
matter how great may be the production of wealth at the 
South it pours oif into Northern coffers as rapidly as it is cre- 
ated, and, singularly enough, the recipients of that wealth are 
continually upbraiding the South with its creation. As we 
have seen, in the quotation from tlie London Times, contained 
in a former chapter, English common-sense detects the absurd- 
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ity, not to say indecency, of such conduct, and is disposed, at 
least, to "be civil until they can do better. 

If we take the census figures for the amount of wealtli in the 
Union, distingniahing real from personal, we have the follow- 
ing results. To the figures aa returned by the census-makers, 
the commissioner, Mr. De Bow, added a " true" value. 



Nnrtli Si, 335,063, 6t3 5546,768,966 32,331,732,579 8 2, 095, 8 33, 333 

West 6i9,i5i,aBi I95,o5i,o73 8i5,!o8,36o ifi2'i,'j&,iin 

SoutJi j,445,oo3,44-i 1,331,721,523 2,326,735,970 3,947,781 ,366 



Total 53,899,226,347 Sa, 13 5,440, 562 $6,024,666,909 87,066,562,966 

The Southern figures for personal property include the slave 
property, and in illustration of the manner in which incendiary " 
partisan statistics have been propagated, we may refer to 
" Helpei^'s Crisis." The above official figures give, it will be 
seen $1,445,008,447 as the real property at the South, and 
$1,381,727,523 as tlie personal, including slaves. "Helper's 
Crisis," p. 47, add^ these two sums togetlier, as follows : 













Tina net valne of tie Slave Statas 


81,336,090,737 



It will be observed that in pretending to give tlie census 
figures he deducts, for the value of " slaves" alone, a sum 218 
millions greater than the census gave for all the personal prop- 
erty, including slaves, and the operation is disgnised by bring- 
ing the real and personal valuations together..- 

Tbe means of determining the increase of wealth are no1 
very definite. If there had been a valuation at the date of each 
national census the task of comparison would have been ligiit 
But this has not been the case. 

On the 14th July, 1798, Congress by law imposed a tax oi 
$2,000,000 upon dwelling-houses, farm-lands, and slaves be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 50. In consequence of this tax, a 
valuation took place of lands and houses separately. In 1815 
a new valuation of houses, lands, and slaves took place to- 
gether. 

Tbe valuation of lands took place again by the census of 
1850, and the comparison of the number of acres and valuation 
at both periods, is as follows : 
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; V399,'.- — ^~— — — 185». , 

yo-o/ocrei Vnhiaiitm. No. of acres. V/Ouallon. 

NewHnmpahire 3,749,i)6i 819,028,108 3,399,414 $55,545,997 

M^«-.....- t 7,831,6.3 59,445,649 li'Wf.'^^^ Km,nf 

MnssoiJxiiBetta f '' ' vt-w , 1 ] 3,356,0 1 a 109,076,347 

Bhode Mand 565,844 8,o82,355 563,q38 17,070,802 

Conneoticnt 2,64o,i49 40,163,955 9,333,879 71,726,49a 

Vermont 4,918,721 i5,i65,484 4,125,829 63,367,237 

New York i6,4i4,5io 74,885,075 19,119,088 554,546,649 

Haw Joreey 3,788,282 97,387,08! 9,759,946 i2o,337,5ii 

PenasylyfBiia 11,969,835 72,824,652 14,923,347 407,876,059 

Delaware I,o74,io5 4,o53,243 056,144 i8,8flo,o3i 

Mainland 5,444,272 2i,634,oo4 4,634,350 87,!7B,5i5 

Virginia . . , 40,458,644 59,976,86- -t.c-i-. ~.i. 



Korth Carolina. :. 90,966,467 37,900,479 90,996,987 67,801,766 

South Carolina 9,772,587 12,456,720 16,317,700 82,431,684 

Georgia 13,534,169 io,963,5o6 22,831,379 q5,753,445 

Kentuoky 17,674,634 20,368,335 32,340,748 i54,33o,969 

"■— - 3,951,367 5,847,662 18,984,022 97,851,213 



Total 163,746,686 $479,293,963 188,386,480 82,375,730,12. 

Dividing the Northern from the Sonthera. States, the aggre 



Jjividmg tlae JNorthern rrom the 
gates of each compare as follows : 



SOKTII.- , 

Acr^^ Yilue. AGi-6i. Yohte. 

1798 113,360,655 £163,409,811 5o, 877,031 $3i6,383,453 

18=0 i33,ii3,64i 820,718,319 55,179,839 1,455,011,805 

Increase 5653,3o3,5o8 gi,i38,i28,353 

The land at the North has increased $20 per acre, and the 
land at the South has increased $4 per acre. The concentra- 
tion of mannfactares and commerce has given 1100 millions 
of dollars to the value of land in the Northern States, in 50 
yeai'B. At the South, where the eight States named emhrace 
about one-half the Slave States, the growing value of the prod- 
uct only has been relied on to raise the value of the land. If 
we take tlie remaining Soutliern States, that have grown np 
eince the valuation of 1798, but which are reported in the cen- 
sus of 1850, the result is aa follows ; 

Ai^m. Far™. 

Old States, as above ii3,ii2,64i £820,718,319 

New " per cenatiB 47,371,907 234,703,337 

TotalSoHtli, 18S0 180,485,548 $1,055,421,556 

The South has thus added to the extent of its territory, and 
raised the value of the whole to 1055 milhons. Those 47,371,907 
acres that have been added since 1798, were bought of the Fed- 
eral government foi' about $60,000,000, which has thus been 
contributed to the Federal expenses by slave-labor. We now 
come to the value of the slaves. These, by the law of 1798, 
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were taxed 50 cents each. In 1815 the tax was again levied 
upou slaves, and tliey were included, as the Secretary ex- 
pressed it, because they increased the ahility of the State to 
pay. The valuation of the blacl^s was then at $350 each, as 
follows T 



Totfll jnovesse iii value of land aud slaves 2,3i8,i62,30[ 

We have seen, in a former chapter, that the product of tliese 
lands and slaves, sent out of the country, is ^265,000,000, or 
11 per cent, of the value. That is, the value here given is 
equal to nine yeai-e' purchase ; but the other products of the 
slaves' and lands support the worbei-s and then- mastei'S. Thus 
this increased value of the land and hands is represented by 
the actual exchangeable productions, altliougli the proceeds 
of those productions pour ofi' into JSforthem coffers. At the 
Noi'th, 55 million acres have increased |1,138, 138,253, on ac- 
count of their proximity to those mannfactuiing and coininer- 
cial establishments that are .employed by Southern expendi- 
tures and purchases of goods. That value is the reflection of 
Southern industry. The manufacturing capital that has ac- 
cumulated at the Worth is to be added to the value of city 
property. If we now taire the value of Western lands from 
the census of 1850, we have the sum of 67,420,583 acres, val- 
ued at ^760,299,733. We may now include in the valuation 
the houses and improvements of the three sections, as foUows : 

Real Estate Valvafiort. 

1?9S. 1S14-13. 1S50. 

North 8^22,271,673 S[,o36,3r9,5i3 

South 197,705,574 



133,090,491 



Total Sei9,i|77,247 $1,631,657,224 §3,899,226,347 

Such has been the progress of valuation in each section. 
At the North, the same extent of land has received a value of 
1400 millions additional. At the South and West, the area 
has extended as it has increased in value. 

If we turn to the census we find the valuation of farms and 
farm implements in each section to have been as follows : 
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Acres of La,nd Improved.- 



- Value of Farms and Farm Implements. 
Acre» Value 0/ Vflue qf 



Mmue 


JO 330,240 


a,o39,5D6 


$5j,86i,7J8 


82,284,557 




l,fil;S 


2251468 


55,245,997 


2,314,12s 


Varmont 


i,6o.,4o^ 


63,367,227 
109,076,347 




MaasHoliuEatta 


4592,000 




3;209;584 


EliodelsknJ 


P5,840 


'''356;^7 
is',408^954 


17,070,802 


497,201 


ConnBBtiQtit 
New \oik 


3o,oflo'ooo 


72,726,422 
554,5^6,642 




Nen TerMy 
Pmniylvania 


5,324,600 
29440,000 ■ 


ifts; 


407',876',099 


4i425,?o3 
14,722,541 


Total Hortli 


io6,439,''5'' 


M,,!6,,5S 


$.,455,008,796 


$54,170,160 


Ohio 


26,316,960 


?S?J 


358,753,6o3 


12.750,585. 


IndmnR 


a 1,637,160 


.36,335,173 


6,704,444 


Illinois 


3535^=00 


5,039,545 


96,133,290 


6,4o5;S6i 


Michijfiin 


1,989,110 




WiBconsm 


34 5[ 1,860 


'ttffi 


38,'5s3!563 


1,641,568 


Irra-n. 


32,5B4,96o 


16,657:567 


1,172,860 


CBlifDima 


O9,83i,aoo 
63i,oai,741j 


321454 


3,874,0a 


1^3 483 


Torukiries 


320,416 


4,97<'.e39 


361,652 


Total WflBt 


9(l,5i5,56o 


24,089,742 


$6,7,186,5=2 


S32,o3i,S33 


nelawars 


I 356,800 


5Bo,862 




510,279 


Murylimd. 


1 119,360 


2,797,9oS 


87;i78;545 


2,463;44S 


Diatnot of Colninbia 




1^,267 
io,36o,i35 


T, 730,460 




VirKiniR. 


39 !65',i&i 


216,401543 


}§B 


North CamliDB 


32 430,563 


5,453,9lS 
4,073,65 1 


67,891,766 
82.431,684 


South Carolms 


iS,So5,4oo- 


4i36354 


Gtoigia 
Flonaa 


37|93i'5oo 




95,753,445 
6,323,109 


=■« 


Akbama 


3= 027,490 




64,323,224 


5,125,(563 


MlBSlSBippi 


30,173,340 


3,444;35B 


54,738,634 


5,762,927 


Lonisiona 


26 4o3,2oo 


1,590,025 


75,^14,398 


11,576,938 


T..safi 




'» 


i6,55o,oo8 


. 2,i5i,70i 




33;4o6;72o 


15,565,245 


160,296 


TennesBao 


29'i84.ooo 


5,ii5,n3 


07,851,212 
i55,o2z;262 


5,36o;2To 


kontnoky 




5,968370 


5,169,037 


Misaoun 


43'i23|300 


^Vi<'>^^ 


63,225,543 


3;98;,525 


Total Sontli 


344, 9 "6, 7 20 


54,986,714 


81,119,380,109 


$75,385,945 


Total 


1 563,901,000 


ii3,o32,6u 


53,271,575,426 


$151,587,638 



These figures are from the ceusiis, and they show na that 
farm lands at tlie Sonth are not much behind the "West, but 
they give an inordinate value to tlie faiTos of the North. Seein- 
ingly the lands are valued higher in proportion to their sterility. 
The average value of the farm lands of the Kortli is $43 per 
acre, at the West |39, and at the South |20 for improved lands. 
The value of farm implements is as great at the South, nearly, 
aa in both the other sections. In Louisiana they neaiiy reach 
tlie value of those in Ohio. Comparing tlie agricultural West 
with the agricultural Sonth, we have i-esnlts as follows : 

Improoed Yohisfiirm Tahie 

afea, lands, Iwplffnient^. 

West 24,080,742 1697,186,522 g32,o3i,53? 

Soutt 54,936,714 1,119,380,109 75,335,945 

In fevor of the South . . . 30,897,972 8422,193,687 l43,354,4i2 
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'riie West, as we have seen, haa received 600,000 foreign im- 
migrants, and a great number of Eastern immigrants, together 
wilii hundreds of millions of dollars poured over her lands, 
while the South has depended only on itself, and yet it has 100 
per cent, more land under the plough, 130 per ceat, more vahie 
in farm implements, and 60 per cent, more value to its lands. 
This is free and slave labor in the same biiBiness. These are 
the means of production. It is the Northeast which retains 
the accumnlation. With a far less area the value of lands is 
much greater, hut this includes the numerous cities and manu- 
facturing localities, which are made valuable hy Southern 
traffic. The city of New York has a value of |551,&28,122, or 
equal to the whole State of Pennsylvania, exceeding that of 
any Western State except Ohio, and of the Southern States ex- 
cept Virginia. The trade and valuation of New Orleans, and 
New York and Bostou compare as follows : 

Imports a/nd P&^mnal Popu- 

empor^, Sealeatale. estate. Ibtal. lallim. 

Boston E65,iM,79i Si53,5o5,3™ $ioi,jo8,3oo $554,174,100 162,748 

NewYork 38j,86i,-jo3 378,954,930 i^^flfii,!?! 55i,923,i52 629.904 

NewOrleacs.. ii7,4i3,o« 76,485,970 '28,370,945 104,856,912 124,385 

The business of New Orleans embraces the large river re- 
ceipts of produce, which go to swell its exports, and ite exter- 
nal bnsine^ is larger than that of Boston; yet its. personal 
property is very small, and the value of its real estate nothing 
in proportion to its business. The real estate of New York is 
enhanced in value by the crowd of buyers from the South, t.o 
catch whose business high rents are paid for desirable sites, and 
the holders of the old Knickerbocker farms have grown im- 
mensely wealthy by the confluence in Broadway of the Yankee 
dealers and Southern . buyera. The Westei'n cities present no 
such rise in value. Cincinnati, with a population of 155,000, 
has its real estate valued at $55,595,835, or less than New Or- 
leans. 

The tendency at the North is to increase the wealth and pop- 
ulation of the eiti^ that enjoy the Southern ti-ade, while the 
agncultural population dimixiishes by migration West. This 
has produced a declining value of farai lands. The census 
gave for New York the value of farm -lands at $554,546,642, 
while the real estate in New York city alone is $378,954,930, 
or nearly three-fourths. The real estate in Boston exceeds the 
value of farm lands in Massachusetts by 44 millions. The 
Bteiile nature of the soil, as compai"ed with that of the West, 
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while its valuation is so maeh greater, prompts migration. 
Farm lands in Masaaehusetts ai'e valued at S50 per acre, and 
much tetter are had at the West for $10. Wew York lauds 
are valued at $45 per acre, and produce far less than Western 
lands at $5 per acre. 

The valuations of land are, however, little to he depended 
upon, a fact which the revulsion in the Northwest brings home 
to the experience of vast uumbere of individuals at the present 
moment. At the North eveiywhere, farm lands are greatly 
overvalued. It is true that nothing is more difficult than to 
aifix values to landed property, and the value of such property 
vanes rapidly. Thus, a farm of — say 100 acres — under fair 
management, may give tlie owner his living in exchange for 
his labor, and ^600 per annum clear money. This would be 
the interest on $10,000, and he might, under such circum- 
stances, estimate hia land as worth SlOO per acre. This, how- 
ever, is not the case ; very few farms will, at the North, give 
any thing beyond a meagre support of a family in j-eturn for 
hard labor and care. Nevertheless, fce nnivei-sal vahiation is 
$100 per acre for fai'ms. Every owner feels that if be could 
sell at that price, and place the money at seven per cent, interest, 
he should be rich without working at all, compared with his 
farm life. Hence it is that tbronghout tlie length and breadth 
of the North and West, every farm is for sale. .In England 
and Eiirope land is tenaciously held ; in this country no kind 
of property is move readily parted with. This fact gi'owa out 
of the over valuation. In yeara of large exports of food, farm 
profits, as a matter of coui-se, rise, and the holder is enabled 
to meet his mortgages readily ; for nearly all the farms are 
mortgaged. In a time of low prices, like the past yeai', the 
mortgages are paid with difficulty, and when the land comes 
to market $40 or $50 per acre is foiind to be nearer the realiz- 
able value. The holdei-s of mortgages are they who reap the 
true value of the. farm lands. The grasp which the money- 
lenders and speculators have upon the free labor of the North 
is universal and tenacious, and " financial talent" is always on 
the lookout to mortgage other peoples' labor for their own 
benefit. This was singularly the case with the Holland Land 
Company in the State of New York. That company held a 
large tract where the Western terminus of the Erie Kailroad 
now is. , The land was settled by numbers of industrious set- 
tlers, who had taken the lands of the company to improve 
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them, and to pay as they eoiild. When they paid up, they 
were to have deeds. These settlements were in a state of pvog- 
reas, when, in an evil hour, financial talent, in the shape of 
William H. Seward, Esq., and his coadjutors, turned their at- 
tention to the "free labor" of that region, and conehided to 
make it available by " bonds." They agreed to buy out the 
Holland Land Co. ; but in order to do it, they must enchain 
the free laborers. They pei-suaded these simple-minded men, 
who were paying up the principal on then" lands as best they 
conld, to take deeds, and give mortgages with "bonds," bear- 
ing interest inexorably twice a year. These mortgages the 
financiers pledged with the American Life and Trust Co., for 
loans with which to buy out the Land Co. The free laborere 
soon found that they were in the hands of the spoiler, and 
when they could no longer wring from the earth the inevitable 
eemi-annual interest, they were cleared, as the negi'o-loving 
Duchess of Sutherland cleared her estates of pauper residents, 
they being driven forth to new homes in the West. Tlieir 
departure left the lands in the hands of tliose wlio knew how 
to profit largely by the construction of the Erie Eailroad 
over them. Tims it is that free laboi- is made useful to those 
who understand the "higher law" of finance. The mortgage 
holders generally are they who reap the profit of free farming 
labor. E. D. Mansfield, Esq., the able Connnissionei- of Statis- 
tics for the State of Ohio, gives the mortgages upon the lands 
of that State at $50,000,000. 

If we take from the State returns of last year the valuation 
of such States as have been oiHcially given, we get returns as 
follows : 

State Returns of Taxable Acres, Valuation, Slave Value, Other Personal, 
and Total Valuation, 1858. 

Airet Vahieof Sta/ee Other IS.tal 

lofflsd. load. iniiita. pffumal. nuiiwifow. 

Vii'sima 37,000,000 8374,989,888 S3i3,u8,275 $355,827,765 81,043,963,928 

GaorBio 33,75q,j33 181,677,194 871,620,403 156,292,577 ,iioq,i^,iib 

Florida a,a65,5o3 i3,gio,QBi 27,25o,55i S.igg.Qja 49,461, 466 

Texas 47,937,537 86,539,306 71,915,496 33,033,575 192,387,377 



TeniieBaQO... 25,362,726 166,417,907 82,319,723 11,081,931 260,319 611 
Eeiituoky.,. 21,563.383 270,960 SiS 95,58«,479 53,Sq9,qq3 420,369,180 

Miasonri . . . , 26,525,338 235,892' 792 45,ogo,028 39,072,373 320,003,193 



Total... 202,399,296 81,372,774,597 8941,754,661 $669,688,8]! 82,934,188,046 

These are the figures for eight Southern States. The value 

of the lands given in t!ie above table from the census in these 

same States was $629,000,000, an increase of $743,000,000 ! in 
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eiglit years following the I'ise in the value of tlie cotton ^'op. 
It will be observed that the other seven Sonthern States, of 
which we have no official State returns, gave a value of 
1490,000,000 in the ahove census table. If these have in- 
creased in the same ratio as those for which we have returns, 
and there is no reason to doubt it, tben the whole increased 
valae in tlie Southern States is $1,333,000,000 1 1 There was 
no speculation in these States ; but they were, to some extent, 
acted upon advereely by the land speculation of the Koith- 
west, which attracted capital thither even from the South, 
If we turn now to the State returns of seven Free States, the 
results are ae follows : 

Personol 

Aot-ei. Valuf, valae. TUol. 

Csliforaia....... 5,o37,557 56,o6o,35i 48,919.138 !3i,3o6,2a9 

IndiHOB 21,918,659 [76,3ai,88[ iAi,3io,023 316,204,96! 

niiiioia . .^^.,.,. 4^,iQo^QQo 395,663,^59 Tn,8i3,Qo8 4o7,477ij6i 

Iowa io,w5,oo3 93,101,300 4i,943,333 i4o,o44,533 

Ohio 19,800,000 590,535,947 55o, 314,084. 840,800,031 

Micliie»n 7,017,353 83,101,204 32.261,670 i3o.362,474 

Wboonain 17,411,319 i55,oi2,33o 13,607,693 152,537,700 

Totol 134,659, 850 81,560,119,372 $610,370,199 82,111,533,345 

The valuation of these same States in the table, page 131, was 
$692,209,000, showing an increase of $867,910,000 as the 
result of the vast migration from abroad and the East, with 
the expenditure of many hundred millions in addition to the 
railroad expenditure. The territories may have increased so 
as to bi-ing up the value to $1,000,000,000. 

This increase is flattering, but what are the results ? The 
West is bankrupt in face of that valuation ; capital flows back 
from it as fast as it can be realized. The money sent there is 
sunk; the railroads do not eaiii expenses; and the lands, with 
their high valuation, do not give back an interest upon mort- 
gages. The South, on the other hand, has attained that valua- 
tion on a basis of the actual rise in value and sale of the produce 
of the land. The annual produce not only amply pays the in- 
terest, but it gives a higher value to the price of slaves, which 
have risen to $1500 to $2000 for a good fleld-hand. There is 
no "back set" in the values thus attained, while those of the 
West ai'e a wreck. In these figures for the Sonthern States we 
have also tlie fact, that there is pei-sonal propei-ty in those States, 
over and above the value of slaves, more than eqnal to the 
amount of pei-aonal in the Western States, Tlie fact is a com- 
plete refutation of that assertion which has been freely circu- 
lated, to the effect that the South has no personal propui-ty be- 
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sides its blacks Tlie ta\alle Talmtion of the Eastern Statea 
compate juj follows 

C-n u^lBSO. Snfe, 1S59. 

Maine o'' 799,55.3 i6a,ji72,9U 

Masaachuaatts 55i io6,8!4. 697,936,995 

Hew HampsJiire 95 -'11,596 (o3,8o4,355 

Vemioiit 72 q'Jo,483 86,775,213 

Conneeti nt 110088,673 211,187,683 

Ehode Island 7] 758,974 111,173,174 

New York 711 69,038 7,^04,907.679 

NewJereey ii3 51,619 179,150^000 

PennByhan a 5co 275,851 568,770,534 

Tdal 4:2 oti 751,690 $3,426,180, J 18 

I L !ia= 1,044,39^,61 

This increise his been niibtli m city values. Thus, Ver- 
mont gi-vee the oflieml value of lands in 1859 at $69,2Ti,600, 
and in the above census table, it \sas given at $63,367,327, 
siiowing that six millions only ont of an aggregate increase 
of 16 millions is due to lands. Ae a result, &e nine Northern 
States give an increase of 1000 millions in city and personal 
property. This increase has been in the face of the vast sums 
that have been sent West for investment, and the migi-ation of 
capital with settlers to that region. The South has supplied 
the capital which has accumulated at the Worth, and wliich 
has endowed the West with such factitious prosperity. It is 
to be borne in mind that very much of the personal property of 
the llforth escapes taxation. 

It \& not alone in the valuations that the increased capital at 
the North manifests itseli^ but. in banks, ships, manufacturing, 
coi-porate companies of all descriptions, of which the figures 
can be realized. If we compare the bank returns for the pres- 
ent year with 1860, we find the increase in capital as foliowa : 

Bujik Capital of tM United States. 

No. OopUal. JTo. Capital corporate. PHr.tte. 

North 5i6 $121,909,000 934 £361,773,830 Sg4,545,ooo 

SoMtl) 182 77,i53!,ooo 3oo 104,030.994 10,276,360 

Wosl 65 8,675,000. 243 S3;i7i;4i8 i3;ji;4!7U 

Total 753 S!o8,2i6,ooo 1,576 $388,976,542 $1 i8,o36,o8o 

The bank capital of the Union began to take a start in 1848, 
having ilien recovered from the breakdown of the old revul- 
sion. Tlie increase of the capital was mostly North and East, 
following the concentration of general business. The increase 
at the "West was on a basis of Eastern capita!, sent ont with a 
view to conh'ol business. Tlie private banking capital is that 
as given in the report of the Secretary of the Ti-easuiy for 18S6, 
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page lil. That capital Lad mostly grown up within a few 
years. The increase of corporate capital at the North was, 
in round numberB, 140 millions, and 90 millions of piivate, 
making together 230 millions employed in a business which 
pays 10 per cent, net upon mostly Southern connections. 
The increase of tonuage at tiie North has been aa follows : 

NoBTEI. South. Wk9T. ToM. 

jR5r) 2,653,975 760,8^.1 iio,6-;8 3,535,454 

1869 3,6*9,115 1,005,852 374,841 5,049,808 

IiiMeaso i,oi5,i4a 245,oii i34,i63 i,5i4,354 

The whole tonnage, has increased, it appeare, 1,514,354 tons; 
of this two-thivd6, or 1,015,140, has been North and East, rep- 
resenting a value of ^45,000,000. 

The railroads have increased North and West $700,000,000, 
of which nearly the whole was owned in the Eastern States. 
That a good portion of it was lost does not take from the fact 
that it was there to invest. 

Manufacturing capital has increased in a very rapid ratio. 
Thus, the census report gave the capital in New York and 
Kaseachusetts, invested in manufactures inl850 at |188,184,697. 
The state census of the two States give it at $227,042,000 in 
1855 an increase of 20 per cent in live yeirs The same ratio 
wo Id give an mcieise to 18-)9 ot $142 000 00) 

These items give a ^Northern incieise af caj tal as follows : 
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Thi ^ les 1 toui d amo nt cf cij-ital leiive 1 ti Dm Southern 
business mostly, and employed in enterprises which derive a 
profit from tlie same source. This capital should pay 10 per 
cent,, which would give 100 milhons per annum. That portion 
of it invested in "Western railroads will fall short of tJiat in- 
come for the reason that the Western resources will not pay 
tlie investment. 

The results of these figures plainly show that while the 
South produced vast wealth, the Northern profits have absorhed 
most of it. They also show that the South begins to accumu- 
late itself. Its personal property begins to show a high figure. 
Its railroads and manufactures begin not only to reimbui-se 
capital but employ labor. In short, the South has commenced 
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to make capital work at home, and, by bo doing, not only to 
propagate itself but to attract. In addition to its etrengtli of 
position and natural resources, it is rapidly gaining wealth, and 
by 80 doing, creating a defence to the operation of lifortbem 
capital. To this growing strength the folly of the Korth has 
added desire. In an early chapter of this book we gave from 
Judge Johnson's charge a description of the South in 1807. 
Contrast that with tlie picture we have presented in these pages, 
and it will appear that the South does not occupy a position to 
be trilled with. 



CHAPTER XI. 

APPOKnONMENT, 

At the time of the adoption of the federal constitution the 
condition of slaves was veiy different at the South from what 
it has since become. At tliat time there was, as we have 
shown in a previous chapter, no large branch of industry to en- 
gage the blacks, and their future fate was matter of anxiety. 
The progress of the cotton culture has changed that, and the 
interests of millions of whites now depend upon the blacks, 
The opinions of statesmen of that day were formed upon exisir 
ing facts ; could they have seen 50 years into the future their 
views upon black employment would have undergone an entire 
change. The blacks were then prospectively a burden ; they 
are now an absolute necessity, Tliey then threatened Ameri- 
can civilization; they are now its support. "With multiplying 
numbers tliey have added to the national wealth. They have 
become the instruments of political agitation, wliile they have 
conferred wealth upon tlie masses. 

From the moment of the formation of the Federal Union 
there commenced a straggle for political power which has not 
ceased to be directed against the Slave States. The instrument 
of union, while it provided for the extinction of the slave-ti'ade, 
which then formed so large a portion of Hortiiei'n trafBc, con- 
tained also a provision for black representation in the Southern 
States, stipulating that that representation should not be 
changed until 1808, and thereafter only hj a vote of three- 
fonrths of all the States. That provision has been the groimd- 
work of that,eon8tant Northern aggression upon Southern in- 
terests which has so succe^fully gained o]i the federal power 
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until now it imagines the desired three-fotii-ths is within its 
reach, when the Sontli, witli its interests, will be at the feet of 
the abolitionists. Tlie South has stood steadily on its defence, 
but while the circle has narrowed in upon it, the North has 
not ceased to clamor against Southern aggression ! Like Jemmy 
Twiteher, in the farce, who, having robbed a passenger, loses 
the plunder, and exclaims, " there must be some dislionest per- 
son in the neighborhood I" The following are p^sages that 
occur in the Constitution : 

Akt. I., Ulaiae 3iZ. 

" EepreBentfttives and direct taxes sball be apportioned .among the several 
States, whicli may be included witliia tliis Union, aocordiug to their respec- 
tive niiiiibei's, wblch shall be determined by adding to the whole nnmber of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term of yeara, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons." 
Akt. I., Beetion 9, 1st Clause. 

" The migration or importation of such persons as any of tlie States now 
existing shall think proper to admit shfdl not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior tu 1808 ; bnt a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding $10 for each person." 

"The Oougi-eiss, whenever two-thirds of both Louses sliall deem it neces- 
Bai7, shall propose amendments to this Constitution ; or, on the application 
of tl:e Legislatures of two-tiiirds of the several States, shall call a conven- 
tion for proposingamendrneats, which, in eitiier case, slinll be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of this Constitution, when ratiiied by tlie Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, 

" I'romded, that no amendment which may be made pinor to the year 
1808 shall in any manner affect the first and foiirtii clauses in the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article." 

Tire original 13 States that adopted this Constitution were all 
Slave States with the exception of Massachusetts, which, altliongh 
it then held no slaves had an interest in continning tlie slave- 
trade, in opposition to tlie wishes of the Slave States. Tlie 
straggle in the Convention in relation to the discontinuance of 
the slave-trade, was between the New England States, that de- 
sired the traffic, and Virginia and Delaware that wished no 
more slaves, while those Sontliern States that had but a few 
blacks desired to import them witliont tax. On the vote New 
Hampshire and Ma^achnsetta voted to continue the trade until 
1808, and Virginia and Delaware voted " nay," or for its im- 
mediate discontinuance. No sooner had the Constitution been 
adopted, however, than the annexation of Louisiana became a 
necessity, ia order to give an outlet to the sea for- tlie produce 
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of t!ie West, but, notwithstanding the great advantage which 
the annexation was to confer npon Kassacli.naette, she opposed 
it to the point of threatening to dissolve the Union if it was car- 
ried out. That, after the great rebellion of Shay within her 
borders, was the first disunion threat, and the motive was feai' 
of the political increase of Southern strength. Those fears 
were like all party pretences, short-sighted, since that territory 
has given more Free tiian Slave States to the Union. This threat 
of disunion was made while yet Massachusetts was engaged in 
the slave-ti-ade, that the State had -voted to prolong to 1808. 
Tile same cry was renewed in respect of !FIonda, and again, 
with greater. violence, in the case of Missouri ; to be again re- 
vived in respect of Texas ; and once more, with circnmstances 
of greater atrecity in the case of Kansas. It is remarkable 
that while Free States come in without any great struggle on 
tlie part of the South, the safety of which is tlireatened by each 
such accession, the admission of Slave States is the signal of so 
much sti'ife, and this resistance to a manifest right of the South 
is denounced as " Southern aggression." 

Tlie gradual abolition of slavery in tlie old I^orthern States, 
and the rapidity with which Eastern capital, following migration, 
has settled the "Western States, has given a large preponderance 
to the free interest in the national councils. Of the 36 senators 
that sat in the first Congress, all represented a slave interest, 
more, or less : with the States and territories now knocking for 
admission, there are 73 senators, of whom 32 only represent the 
slave interest. That interest, from being " a unit" in the Sen- 
ate, has sunk to a minority of four, and yet the majority do not 
cease to complain of Soutlieni " aggi'ession." "With this rapid 
decline in the Sonthei'n vote in the great " conservative body" 
of the Senate, the representation in the lower house has fallen 
to one-third. How long will it be before the desired three- 
fonrths vote, for which a large party pant, will have been ob- 
tained, and, when obtained, what will have become of those 
Southern rights which are even now denied by party leadera to 
be any rights at all. In the last 30 years 11 Free States have 
been prepared for the Union ; a similar progi'ess in the next 30 
yeai-8 and the South will have fallen into that constitntional mi- 
nority which may deprive it of all reserved rights, Tliis circle is 
closing rapidly in upon it, amid acontinually rising cry of aboli- 
tion, pointed by bloody inroads of armed men. This is called 
Southern "aggj-essioB." The apporfionraentshave been as follows: 
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Mune 

MiiasnohnsettB 
New Hampsliire 



New York 
Huw JoreeT 
PeiiDsylviuiia 



Mai J land 
Virginia 
Horth Carolmn 
South Curolinn 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Texaa 

Alabama 

MinaiBsippi 



Oliio 
Indiana 
Qlmoia 
Miolmpm 



■Eiere are now neai-lj ready to come in — Xansas, Miuneaota, 
Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, Utali, New Mexico ; wMle the 
vast immigration of the last ten yeai's, reaching over 8,500,000 
souls, will have added to the Western miinbers, under the sup- 
position that the estimate of population given for each section 
in another chapter on population of this book is correct, and 
that nearly the same number of representation is retm-nedj 
the representation will be : South, 81 ; North, 88 ; West, 62 ; 
^ving the Soutb lees than one-thii-d. 

With this future before it, and these manifestly hostile in- 
tentions encouraged by party votes in favor of the leaders that 
avow them, it certainly ia wise on the part of the South to seek 
safety in prompt remedies. It is in vain that unscrupulous 
party leaders deny any design ulterior to the exclusion of 
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alavevy from new territories. That pretence ever was fraudu- 
lent, since it is nature that decides tbe question, and has so de- 
cided it against slavery in nine original Northern slaveholding 
States, and will always so decide it North. Public indignation 
ai'oused by the evident dangere evoked by this partisan object, 
compels a denial of abolition intentions ; but this denial is too 
evidently a mask to deceive the mass of the people. The 
immigration from Europe in tbe past few yeai-s has inured 
almost entirely to the benefit of the North. The census of 
1850 gave the nativities of the white population ; the figures 
are contained in a chapter upon that subject. The immigrants 
and tlieir descendants number 5,000,000 souls, or one-fifth of 
the entire white population, and these have swollen the Free 
State representation ; while the population of the South, as well 
black as white, has progressed only by natural means. It is 
to be borue in mind, also, that the veiy pi'osperity of the 
South, growing out of large crops, and higher prices for it, 
operates against the political extension of the section, siuce 
it tends powerfully to concentrate tlie population. We have 
shown, under the head of cotton-culture, the remarkable ex- 
tension which took place dnring the speculative excitement, 
fi-om 1830 to 1840, in the black population, The.fertile lands 
df the great valley were then discovered to bear more cotton 
at less pnce than the Atlantic States, and that migration of 
blacks took place which produced so manifest a change in 
the slave population in the several States by the census of 
1850. In the table of black population, given in the preced- 
ing chapter, of the blacks who left the Atlantic for the new 
States, a considerable number, when the disastere came on, 
were run to Texas ; when that State was reannexed, these slaves 
again appeared in the enumeration of 1860. The effects of 
that migration are very remarkable. In Delaware and Mary- 
land the slave population fell from 106,286 in 1830, to 93,343 
in 1840, a decline of 13,944 in addition to the natural increase. 
The ffee blacks in the same time increased 10,304. Tlie census 
of 1850 gave a slight increase of slaves in 1850. In the State 
of Virginia the slaves declined over 20,000 up to 1840, bnt 
recovered 33,000 up to 1850. In the nine years that have 
elapsed since the census, an immense, addition has been made 
to the cotton crop, and also to its value. Although the crop 
doubled from 1830 to 1840, under the spur of the speculation 
of those yeai-s, it remained nearly stationary in the ten years 
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up to 1850, since then it has again doubled ; tliat is to say, the 
cotton raised in the five years ending with 1860 is 17,732,307 
bales, and in the five yeai-s ending witli 1850 there were raised 
8,951,687, or 85,i34: bales less than half; at the same time tlie 
price per ib. at one time, in 1857, ranged 18 cents. Under 
eucli circumstances, the valne of cotton hands reached $2,000 ; 
while they were nearly as valnable for sugar culture. It is 
obvious that, under sucli circumstances, no one can spare 
blacks for the settlement of new States. On the other hand, 
tliey are concentrated on the cotton lands of the old States 
with great rapidity, and the census of the next year will show 
the effects of those influences upon the local populations. The 
same causes that are operating to mate black serritude annu- 
ally more important to the world at large, are also operating 
against the expansion of political power in the South. It need 
hardly be said that concentration of population aids- power- 
fully in the development of wealth, giving a greater impulse 
to manufacturing industry. By so doing, it becomes the more 
important for Northern and confederate States to avoi(J all 
political aggression. 

The concentration of hands in the cotton States must dimin- 
ish the direct interest in the Kortliern Slave States ; but it in- 
creases their interest in slave-labor, since they possess the 
elements of supplanting the Northern Free States in tlie supply 
of manufactured goods to tlie South. 

Under these circumBtances, the apportionment to take place 
under the eighth census, to be taken this year, will indicate 
a concentration of blacks; but in the last decade the ai'rivals 
of emigrants from abroad have been over 3,000,000, a large 
portion of whom have gone West, in company with consider- 
able numbers from the Eastern and Middle States, drawo 
tliither by the railroad speculation, and the West will receive 
a vast accession of power in the lower branch of the national 
government. The interest of that section is less in common 
■with the South than is tire East, since the South — if it affords 
an outlet by the gi-eat river for Western produce — is not of it- 
self a large customer for it. And the Northern railroads have 
diminished much of the importance of the Southern water- 
courses. The Atlantic States have sought to build up a 
Western interest by large railroad espenditure, and it may 
draw its food thence in exchange for manufactures for a season^ 
or until the West manufacture for itself. The West caiinof 
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afford it commerce, or raw materials, or an extended market. 
The East is, therefore, tlie " natural ally" of the South, and the 
two Tinited would ■without difficulty hold their own against the 
West. 

It is to he horne in mind that the causes which, since the 
famine of 1846, have given so great an impulse to immigration, 
have now measurably cef^ed to operate. The condition of Ire- 
laud is reversed, and great numbers return thither eyery year, 
while the prospect of peace and renewed prosperity in Europe 
have operated in the past few years to check the disposition to 
migrate to America, and the cutting ofi' those snppli^ of pop- 
ulation will greatly affect the Korth. 

It results that if tlie mere politician sees in the course of 
events the chance of reaching power by riding the anti-slavei"y 
hobby, lie does it at the risk of concentrating Soutliem wealth 
into a powerful nation, that will .be compelled to seek the safety 
of its present institutions in independence. 

The kind of argument which is used in support of this ag- 
gressive policy, based upon violence, is beneath contempt. 
The ^French Emperor exclaimed, " The Empire is peace ;" with 
how much greater force is it asserted that " the Union is peace," 
and also the converse, that " disunion is war?" Wlien a mem- 
ber of the national councils, probably after dinner, exclaims that 
the !N^orth is too strong to permit disunion, — in other words, 
tliat it will " compel" union, no matter how hard the condi- 
tions, he gives an example of the " meeting of exti-emes," — his 
zeal against slavery leads him to threaten the enslavement of a 
whole people. The !North has but one interest, — ^it is to side 
earnestly with the Union, and extinguish every public man who 
dares to excite sectional prejudice in order to obtain votes for 
his own 



CHAPTER XII. 



In the preceding pages we have traced briefly, in several 
branches, the surprising progi-ess which the U. Stat^ have made 
in population and wealth during the first 60 years of their ex- 
istence. We have seen that the original States have increased 
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from a valuation of $(519,977,247 in 1798, to $3,899,326,347 in 
1850, or thus : 

1798. 1850. 

Vfllnution 5*>iq,q77.241 * 3, 899, 5 36 ,347 

Popiilatiou 5,305,935 23, 191,879 

Vaiue per heiid Si 17 Si68 

The real f«tate has improved 45 per cent, in vahie per head 
of a population that has quadrupled. The pereonal estate in 
the same period rose to $3,834,143,378, or about the same as 
the real estate, making an aggregate of about 8^336 per head of 
the population. Sueli a rate of progression cannot indicate a 
wrong system. The increase of wealth has been prodigious, 
and it Jias been well distributed through the iNorthem States. 
We find, however, this fact, tliat while the population of the 
North has increased leae rapidly than that of either of the other 
eectiona, its wealtli has increased more rapidly. 

The following table presents a summary of the leading facts 
set forth in the preceding chaptei^ in relation to the production 
and valuation of each section, with the population and area : 

N RTH. West. Soiraii, Total. 

"V^rii te p p ! t on 8 6 6,853 4,900,36B 6,22a,4!3 19,749,638 

Wl te Im da m t^l 

nlture b53,n[ 718,127 ,84o,a35 5,4oo,583 

Area, n OS 05 1 3,o8o 917,313,5^0 533,533,120 i,558,q26,44o 

Produob agr onlti re $395506,699 §546,097,028 §558,571,103 $1,070,536,830 

HftncL In nil faotire 684,761 153,334 i5i,944 059,069 

Cotto man faoturo S5 06 ,953 S438,goo $9,367,331 ¥61,869,184 

Total 75a 5,143 133,780,537 164,579,937 1,019,106,616 

EiportB ¥7857,202 $198,389,351 8278,392,080 

ion f^ 3 48 ,436 373,661 918,095 4,773,189 

EalroaJa u ilea 8,685 10,706 8,171 27,062 

Value of animiJa $173,813,690 gii2,563,85i $a53,793,33o $538,171,871 

Cnpitnl ill mannfaoture 38a,366,735 i55,883,o45 94,995,674 533, 345,822 

VuluBOftoiinogB 17,407,180 i,S68,3o5 4,Mo,46o 23,860,045 

" luilroada.... 45i,049,4io 298,837,647 231,857,503 972,644,560 

" bnnk capital. . 186,668,465 16,978,130 97,730,579 301,376,071 

" pmnte " ,. 04,545,000 i3, 204,711 10,586,369 ii8,o36,o8o 

Renl estate. i,835,o63,6!3 619,154,387 1,445,008,447 3,899226,347 

Peraoanl eatato 544,718,966 !95,o54>73 1,385, 727,623 2,i23,44o,56a 

Total 13,688,533,053 8i,4i3,544,o49 $3,614,074,185 $8,616,150,587 

The Southeni valuation includes the slaves. The Northern 
agricultural productions include hay, vifhieli is rather an ex- 
pense than a product. The valuations of real and personal es- 
tate are those of tlie census returns, to which the commission- 
ers affixed a corrected value, at $7,066,562,966. Of this the 
Northern proportion was $380 per Lead ; the Southern $304; 
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and the Western $200. That part of tlie country which had 
the least natural resonrces acciitnulated the most wealth. Tins 
has resulted from the ■workings of capital in aid of manufactur- 
ing and commercial industry, favored by the laws of the federal 
Union. The bounties paid to lisheriea, the protective tariffs, 
giving to the Northern factories a monopoly of supplying the 
South an(\ "West with goods ; the monopoly of tlie carrying trade, 
and the expenditure of the government revenue mostly at the 
North,— these have all resulted from the operation of the fed- 
eral laws, and the laws of finance governing accumulated cap- 
ital, have piit the whole country under contribution to that 
capital. The laws of trade have, by concentrating the markets 
at the North, required a periodical Northern pilgrimage, which 
has enriched the cities .of the East, as Mecca is supported by 
the pilgrimages of the faithful. The whole surplus production 
of the country has, therefore, centi-ed at the North, making 
the rich richer, and making " capital" the sole strength of the 
North, as oppcsed to the "labor" of the South and West. 
While this has been the case, a very curious change has been 
. going on in the population of the Noi-thern States, as disclosed 
by tlie census. The poor classes of native, mostly agricultural, 
population, have emigrated in hundreds of thousands to the 
West and Sonth, and as many poor foreigners have filled the 
space thus vacated to carry on small trades, and perform do- 
mestic service. This change is apparent in the census retiyns. 

Popnlntioii of tho North in. iiqo i,q68,455 

" " " iKo 8,636,851 

Inoi'eoso b,&5g,39b 

Native Northern omigmtion 1,428,579 

Foreiguera domidlod 1,392,341 

Esceas imtivs omigratlon 1 36,333 

These foreigner are mostly domestic servants and artisans. 
If these were deducted from the Northern aggregate popular 
tion, the value of property per head would be so much the 
greater. Thus tlie North has been dividing into a poor foreign 
population and a wealthy native population. The revenues 
and profits of the latter are derived from the large productions 
of the South and West, both of which contribute in a different 
degree to the Northern profits. The South has, however, been 
by far the most productive. As we have seen, its lands and 
slaves have risen annually in value, step by step with the rising 
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value of their productions, and the resulting wealth is refltjcted 
in the magnificence of the Iforfh. 

The North has been eouceuh'ating wealth aud cheap laboi-, 
thus etrengtheniug its position as manufacturer fov the Union, 
and paving the way for the export of a large surplus of manu- 
factures, when the South and West shall have made further 
progi'ess in supplying themselves. It has enjoyed the entire 
markets of the Union as a means, so to speak, of learning its 
trade; It h^ retained tlie whole cai-rying trade of the country 
for its shipping. It has received a bounty in high tariffs during 
its weakness, to defend it from importation, and it has gradu- 
ally acquired strength in experience, capital, and skill. It had 
before it a most brilliant future, but it has wantonly disturbed 
that future hj encouraging the growth of a political iJarty based 
wholly upon sectional aggression, — a party which proposes no 
issues of statesmanship for the benefit of the whole conntiy ; it 
advances nothing of a domi^tic or foreign policy tending to 
natiobal profit or protection, or to promote the general welfare 
in any way. It simply denounces the system of labor which 
has conferred such prosperity iipon the Worth, as , a " moral 
wrong." While it disavows any intention of interferiug with 
servitude at the Soirth, it encourages, in every possible way, all 
that tends to undermine it. It enters the common national 
dwelling, and scattei-s ftrebrauds amid tlie most solemn protes- 
tations of harmless intentions. It claims the right to explode 
mines, without being answerable for the mischief that may re- 
sult. If qnestioned as to the object of such conduct, it replies, 
that it is on© of its "inalienable rights" so to act, and that cer- 
tain pei-sons who have combustible materials have had the ef- 
■ frontery to express feaiB of the consequences, and therefore it is 
the more bound to persist. It is for such reasoning as this that 
the North has for more than ten years constantly allowed itSclf 
to be irritated by incendiary* speakers .and writera, whose sole 
stock in trade is tJie unreasoning hate against the South that 
may be engendered by long-continued u'ritating misrepresenta- 
tiou. 

From time to time in the history of the country the attempt 
has been made to acquu'e party strength by stirring up slum- 
bering passions, aud tliese attempts have always been made 
under the cloak of philantin-opy. Tiiese attempts have gener- 
ally failed, but their repetition, with greater violence, fi-om 
time to time, has warped the trnth'in relation to the real posi- 
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tion of tlie Federal government in regard to tlie blacks, until 
tlie monstrous doctrine lias acquired strength, that one species 
of property, recognized by the Federal Constitation, ie witliont 
protection on Federal soil ! Thus, the speech of William H, 
Seward, Esq., in the national Senate, on the 29th of Febrnai'y, 
laying down tlie platform of the party of which he is the chief, 
remarked: 

" The fathei-s authorized Congi'esa to make all needfnl rnles 
and regulations concerning tlie management and disposition of 
the public lands, and to admit new States. So the Constitn- 
tion, while it does not disturb or affect the system of capital 
in slaves, existing in any State under its own laws, does, at the 
same time, recognize every human heing, when imihin any ex- 
clusive sphere of Federal jv/risdictian, TWt as capUal, hut ae a 
person. 

"What was tlie action of the fathere in Congress? Tliey 
admitted the new States of the Southwest as capital States, 
because it was practically impossible to do otlier wise, and by 
the ordinance of 1787, confirmed in 1789, they provided for 
the organization and admi^ion of only labor States in tlie 
Northwest. Tliey directed fugiti-ves from sei-vice to be re- 
stored, not as chattels, hot as persons. They awarded natural- 
ization to immigrant free laborei-a, and they prohibited the 
trade in African labor. Tliis disposition of the whole subject 
was in harmony with the condition of society, and, in the main, 
with the spirit of the age. The seven Hortheni States content- 
edly became labor States by their own acts. The six Southei-n 
States with equal tranquillity, and by their own determination, 
remained capital States," 

We have italicized the lines which contain the erroneous 
assumption to which we have alluded. The epiiit of tlie 
assertion therein contained is contradicted in the succeeding 
lines, which claims that Congress confeiTed slavery upon six 
States, and prohibited it in seven — in a part of which it had 
existed before the ten-itory became the property of the tfnion. 
Since the only powers possessed by the Constitution are those 
especially delegated to it, the exercise of the power on the part 
of Congress to " confer" involves that of " exclusion." If it 
has power oyer any subject at all, it has the afflrmative as well 
as the negative. It is, however, with the first assertion. that 
we have now to deal, viz., that the Constitution recognizes 
blacks only as " persons." This assertion is contrary to both 
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the law and the fact. At the time of the fonnation of the 
Federal Conetitution, the law of nations reeogEized lawful 
property in African slaves tliroughout the civilized world. 
In this countiy, they had been so held in every part of it 
fi-om its eai'liest settlement, Wo colony was without owners 
6f black property, and none doubted the legality of the hold- 
ing. It was about that date that the agitatoiB in England 
began to cLuestioa the humanity of tlie negro, and to seek to 
raise him to the level of the vrhite. With this experimental 
idea, necessavily was. born the doubt of the right to hold him 
as property. England was then beginning that experiment in 
humanizing biael>;s that has ended so disastrously, and which eo 
clearly demonstrates the fallacy of the theory of black eq^uality. 
It was not surprising that the generous-hearted of our own 
statesmen should have adopted the seductive, but untried 
tlieoiy, and hesitate about the iightfulnese of " holding prop- 
erty in man." Kevertlieles's, the fact of the property in negroes 
existed, and the Constitution was framed in the recognition of 
it. It has since been attempted to dispute whether the Con- 
stitution recognized the blacks as property, or aa persons only. 
The generally received opinion, when tlie Constitution was 
adopted, was that it recognized blacks as "property" only. 
The ultra men of that day contended that the Constitution 
regarded them as something more than property, raising them 
to tlie level of " moral persona." Gradually ultra men deiiied 
that they are property at all under the Constitution. Mr. 
Seward and his party are of those who contend for the latter, 
thus revei-siug the judgment which was held by tlie men who 
made the Constitution. If we go back to tlie highest contem- 
poraneous authority, we find Mr. Jay, in the Federalist, states 
it as follows: 

" We must deny the fact thiit slaves are considered merely 
ae property, and in.no respect whatever as pereons. The true 
Etate of tlie case is, that tliey partake of both these qualities, 
being considered by our laws in some respects as persons, and 
in other respects as property. In being compelled to labor, 
not for himself, but for a master ; in being vendible by one 
master to anotiier master ; and in being subject at all times to 
be restrained in his liberty and chastised in his body, by tiie 
capricious will of liie owner; the slave may appear to be de- 
i from the human rank, and classed with those irrational 
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aniinale wliich fall\mder the legal deiioiniiiation of propei-ty. 
In being protected, on the other hand, in his life and in hia 
limbs, against the violence of all othei's, even the master of his 
labor and his liberty ; and in being punishahle himself for all 
violence committed against others; the slave is no less evi- 
dently regarded by the law as a member of the society, not 
aa a part of the irrational creation ; as a moral pei-son, not as 
a mere article of property. The Federal Constitntion, there- 
fore, decides mth great propriety on the case of our slaves, 
■when it views them in the mixed character of persons and prop- 
erty. This is, in fact, their true chai"aeter ; it is tlie character 
bestowed on them by the laws nnder which they live, and it 
will not be disputed that these are the proper criterion." 

This was the view of Mr. Jay in opposition to those who at 
that day contended that slaves were property -merely. There 
is a long stride fi'om that position to the present assertion of 
the "Black Bepnblicans," that slaves are "persons merely." 
The progress of this aggression npon the South and Sonthern 
rights in property is thus -^e^ clear. Tlie Constitutional " prop- 
erty" view of the black position was not left to be a barren 
idea ; bat nnder this view of " propei'ty" in blacks. Congress 
proceeded to act. A law was passed March S, 1807, of which 
the 9th and 10th sections provide in substance as follows : 
" That the captain of any vessel of more than forty tons bur- 
den, sailing coastwise from one port of the United States to 
anotlier, having on board pei'sons of eolorj to be transported in 
order to be sold or disposed of as slaves, shall make out and 
subscribe duplicate manifests, describing those slaves, and 
shall, with the owner or master, swear that they are not held 
to service or labor contrary to any law of the United States, or 
of the State." 

The 9th section goes i on to provide that the Collector 
ehall therenpon grant a permU to the master, authorizing 
him to transport these slaves to the port wliere they are 
to be nuladen, and forfeits any vessel departing without the 
inanifest. 

Section lOtli provides— " That the master of ay&j vessel 
having on board peraone of color, to sell or dispose of as 
slaves, shall, upon arriving at liia port <if destination, before 
•unlading these persons, exhibit a copy of the manifest to the 
Collector." And the penalty for a refnsal by the master of a 
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■fCEsel, laden as aforesaid, to deliver the manifest to tlie Collec- 
tor, is iixed at ten thousand dollars. 

The laws of the "United States have thus lawfully placed the 
Blave on board a vessel of the United States, — have provided 
in what manner he shall be lawfully embarked,— -in what man- 
ner he shall be landed at the port of destination, — regulating 
^he trade altogether in the manner of " property," and that on 
the high seas under the national flag. 

The object of tlie law thos regulating the transportation of 
black property, bad special reference to the safety of that 
property in positions where it might be imperilled, viz., on the 
high seas, out of the jurisdiction of tlie State, but under tlie 
flational flag. The idea had, probably, not then been broached, 
that the property of American citizens eonld bo imperilled on 
the soil of the common country, by peraone, who, liaving aban- 
doned their own similar "property," might seek to destroy that 
of their neighbors, 

"We And, iu a contemporaneous bktory, a debate which took 
place Jan. 2, 1799, during the administration of John Adams, 
and which throws some light on the views of ^Northern 
legislatoi'B of that day upon the same subject. On the day 
mentioned, Mr. "Wain, of Philadelphia, presented a petition, 
praying for " a revision of the laws of the United States rela- 
tive to the slave-ti'ade ; of the act relative to fugitives from 
justice; and for the adoption of such measures as should in 
due time emancipate the whole of their brethren from their 
disagreeable situation." 

Hr, Rutlfidge opposed the petition. " Tlie gentlemen," said 
he, " who formerly used to advocate libeHy, have reti-eated from 
their post, and committed the important trust to the care of 
" black patriots ;" they tell the house tliey arein slavery: thank 
God they are. They say they are not represented : certainly 
they are not ; and I h-ust the day will never anive when the 
Congress of the United States will display a parti-colored as- 
sembly. Too much of this new-fangled French philosophy of 
liberty and equality has found its way among these gentlemen 
of our plantations, for which nothing will do but libei-ty." 

" Harrison G. Otis, of Massachusetts, brought forward his 
nsual eloquence on this occasion. He said that though he pos- 
eeaaed no slaves, he saw no reason why others might not ; and 
that the propi;ietorB of them were the fittest persons, and not 
Congress, to regulate that species of property." 
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Mr. Thatcher, to the surprise of many, diifered from his 
countryman, and thought tlie petitions for black men disserved 
equal oonsideration witli those for whites." 

" JVTr. Brown, of Ehode Island, argued that the petition was 
hnt the contrivance of a combination of Jacobins, who had 
troubled Congress for many yeai-s past, and he feared nevei" 
would cease. He begged, therefore, tliat the gentleman who 
put the petition on the table, might be desired to take it back 
again. He waa truly sorry to see such a dangerous paper sup- 
ported by such a worthy member of the House, and good Fed- 
eralist, as Mr. Thatcher," 

This incident is curious, since it shows that the " Black Pa- 
triots" of 1799 — a " combination of Jacobins," who " never 
would cease troubling Congress" — ai-e the Black Republicans 
of the present day, still ti'oubling it. "While Mr. Tliatcher, " a 
good Federalist," was the only one advocating the " tronbling," 
Mr. Harrison Gray Otis referred tlie " property" to its " pro- 
prietors." The "Federalist" party, of which Mr. Thatcher was 
a "good one," also passed, in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
the resolution to "dissolve the Union," if Louisiaiia shoiild 
be annexed. That party has "di^olved" on the occasion of 
every new Slave State added to the Union since the annexa- 
tion, no matter what " name" the party may have assumed for 
the moment. The free-temtory question has ever been re- 
vived when it was thought useful to " defeat the Democrats," 
which seems to have been its leading principle on all occa- 
sions, and at the present moment its " sole" principle. 

John Adams was a shoemaker in Braintree, Mass. When 
OTit of his time he studied law, on the advice of his uncle, a 
schoolmaster. He became, after the Bevolution, the leader of 
the monarchal party, and his leading idea was ." hereditary 
rulers ;" and through his influence the alien and sedition laws 
were enacted. The former gave the executive absolute power 
over foreigners who arrived, and they were imprisoned and 
expelled for no reason but the will of tiie executive. The law 
of Congress in relation to the importation of such pei-sons as 
any other States chose to admit until 1808, was held to apply 
only to negroes ; hence the alien law, originated by that 
founder of the party now known, as the Black Kepnblican 
party, was allowed to operate against whites. 

There was but one idea at that time in the conntry. All the 
States of the Union, the Federal Constitution, the laws of Con- 
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gresB, the popular mind, and the theories of legislators, sill 
acknowledged property in slaves, and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, that tlie " property" was as much entitled to protection 
under the national flag, or on tlie federal soil, as any other 
poBseBsion. The slave-owner, with his property emhai-ked 
upon tlie high seas, had, by express statute, the national flag, 
as an Eegis, thrown ai-ound him, to protect him from hoth the 
foreign and domestic assailant ; and yet we are told that if lie 
walked forth on the open prairie — on the national soil, owned 
bj- the common government and regulated by its laws — tlmt 
he was therein without recognition, and without protection; 
that his property is the prey of the spoiler ; his ci«l rights 
lost in the mire of free-soilism, and his complaints llie derision 
of those who there hold other property under laws that are 
nugatory for him t The doctiine is monstrous, and born only 
of a desperate party faction, which seeks power by any means, 
no matter bow dangerous, disreputable, or deceitful. Tlie ter- 
ritories of the government are said not to be States, bnt be- 
come so only wiien a sufficient number of pereons shall have 
settled to entitle them to admission. The firat settlei-s, it is 
said, cany into a new territory the lawg of the States they 
have left, and their affairs are so governed until a tenitorial 
Legislature shall have devised laws that are subject to the re- 
vision of Congress. It is, then, very clear that settlers upon 
new territory— not being in any State, but having one before 
them in the futnre^are in their passage from one State to 
another, and slave property is under the special protection of 
Congress in such eircumstances. If, when the new State shall 
have been formed, a majonty abolish slaveiy in the exercise 
of State sovereignty, as the Northern States have done, tbp loss 
will fall upon the owner, he having passed witliout the pro- 
tecting influence of the Federal laws. 

That protection to Southern " property," recognized in the 
Constitution as such, when on Federal soil outside of the States, 
is the only oifeet that the South possesses to tlie special advan- 
tages conferred on Northern interests and industry during 70 
yeai-5 past. The fisheries of the North, as we have seen, re- 
ceived nearly $13,000,000 hard cash — two-thirds paid to Mas- 
sachusetts. The Northern manufactures have been protected 
by a duty which has laid all Southern consumers of Northern 
goods under tribute to the manufacturers, and Northern ship- 
ping has had a monopoly of cariying, by virtue of laws which 
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exfilude foreign ships from the coasting trade. In i-eturn for 
thoae special advantages, all the South has claimed is the con- 
Btitntional protection to her propei-ty nnder the national flag, 
and that has been denied. With these facts patent to the world, 
Mr, Sewai'd, in his late speech, had the effrontery to ask : 

"What are the excuses for these menaces? Tliey resolve 
themselves into this, That the Eepublican party in tlie North 
is hostile to the South. But it already is proved to be a ma- 
jority in the North; it is, therefore, practically the people of 
the North. "Will it not still be the same North that has for- 
borne with you so long, and conceded to you so mnch? Can 
you justly assrmie that aifection, which has been so complying, 
can all at once change to hatred, intense and inexorable ?" 

Traly, a forbeanng and conceding party that has been 1 In 
the same sense, the spealfcr denied that the party is sectional. 
In his view of it, it certainly is not. If the Eepublicans can 
have the whole, and govera the whole, tliey go in for the 
whole ;^there is no-"8ectionality" in that. If they cannot 
have the whole, they will ruin the whole; and no one will 
perceive sectionality in that. 

The Constitution also provides that slaves who escape into 
other States " shall, in consequence of no laws or regirlationa 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up." Purauant to this, a fugitive-slave law was one 
of the first passed by Congress, and its operation was con- 
tinued down to the adoption, by the " old Federalist party," 
of the English anti-slaveiy sentiments, on the strength of which 
they have become tlie " Black Eepublican" pai'ty. By this 
party, armed resistance was offered to the execution of the 
Federal law, afibrding an illustration of the following clause 
from "Washington's Farewell Address : 

" The Constitution, which at any time exists till changed by 
an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obHgatory upon all. The very idea of the power and the right 
of the people to establish government presupposes the duty of 
of every individual to obey the established government, 

" All obstructions to. the execution of the laws ; all combina- 
tions and associations, under whatever plausible character, with 
the. real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regu- 
lar deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, ai's 
destructive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal ten- 
dency. They serve to oi^ganize faction, to give it an artificial 
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aiid extraordinarv force, to put in the place of the delegated 
■will of the nation tlie will of a party, often a eoiall bvit artful 
and enterpneiDg minority of the eomiminity ; and, according 
to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the pub- 
lic administration the miiTor of the ill-concerted and incon- 
grnons projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans, digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

" However combinations or associations of tlie above de- 
scription may now and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potent 
engines by which cunning, ambitions, and nnprineipled men 
will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, and to 
usurp for themselves the reins of goveniment ; destroying, 
afterwards, the very engin'es which had lifted tliem to unjust 
dominion." 

Tlie clear rays of "Washington's sagacity thus, at a distance 
of 5i years, accurately pliotogi'aphed the " Black Republican" 
party. There is nothing wanting but to add the names of 
Seward, Snmner, and Smith, to John Erown, Beecher, and 
Brotherhood, to make it perfect. The party that tiieae pei'sons 
represent and illustrate is; on its face, a bald shara. It pro- 
fesses to respect the rights of sovereign States, and to have no 
intention of interfering with the institution of slavery within 
them. The chief of the party, in his recent speecli in the 
Uational Senate, stated : 

" The choice of the nation is now between the Democratic 
party and the Eepublican party. Its principles and policy are, 
tlierefore,' justly and even necessarily examined. I know of 
only one poli<jy which it has adopted or avoM-ed, namely, the 
saving of the Territories of the United States, if possible, by 
constitutional and lawful means, from being homes for slavery 
and polygamy." 

This " one policy adopted" is, it appears, to save Ten-itories 
from the institution of slavery. The last word in the (quotation 
indicates the late mission of Mr. Seward's editor to Utah. In 
relation to the States the speaker remarked : 

" But wo do not seek to force, or even to intrude, our system 
on you. We are excluded justly, wisely, and contentedly from 
all political power and responsibility' in your capital States. 
You are sovereigns on the subject of slavery within your own 
borders, as we are on tlie same subject within our boMera. It 
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is well and wisely so arranged. Use yonr authority lo main- 
taiu what system you please. We are not distrustful of the re- 
6Hlt. We have wisely, as we think, exercised GUI's to protect 
and perfect the manhood of the membere of the State. The 
whole sovereignty upon domestic eooeeruB within the Union is 
divided laetween us by unmistakable boundaries. You have 
your fifteen distinct parts ; we eighteen parts, equally distinct. 
Each must be maintained in order that tlie whole may be pre- 
served. If cure shall be assailed, within or without, by any 
enemy, or for any canse, and we shall have need, we sliall ex- 
pect you to defend it. If yours shall be so assailed, in the 
emergency, no matter what the cause or the pretext, or who 
the foe, we shall defend yonr sovereignty as the equivalent of 
our own. We cannot, indeed, accept your system of capital or 
its ethics. That would be to surrender and subvert our own, 
which we esteem to be better. Besides, if we could, what need 
for any division into States at all ! Tou are equally at liberty 
to reject our system and its ethics, and to maintain the superi- 
ority of your own by all the forces of persnasion and argument. 
Wo must, indeed, mutually discuss both systems. All the 
world diseusaes all systems. Especially must we discuss tli'em, 
since we have to decide as a nation which of the two we ought 
to ingraft on the new and future States growing up in tlie great 
public domain. Discussion, then, being unavoidable, what 
could be more wise than to conduct it with mutual toleration 
and in a fraternal spirit?" 

The question of slavery in Territories settles itself according 
to the adaptation of the soil to slave-labor. This is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment or surmise, it is simply a matter of experience 
and hietoiy. The whole of tlie Northern Free States were once 
" the homes of slavery." They all possessed that " property," 
aud they all gradually abandoned it as of no practical value. 
This process is now going on in the Kortliern Slave States. We 
have seen iu the table, page 120, that the free negroes in Delar 
ware were as 1 to 2 of the slaves in 1790, and as 9 to 1 in 1850. 
In Maryland tlie free blacks were to the slaves, in 1790, as 1 to 
13 ; and in 1850 they were as 1 to 1^. In Virginia they rose 
from 1 to 20 to 1 to 8J. Nino States holding slaves iu 1709 abol- 
ished the institution within 30 years of that date. The reason for 
doing 60 was not philanthropic nor yet political, but simply a mat- 
ter of doUai-s and cents. Slave-labor in that region was not worth 
having. This economical principle it is which governs slavery 
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in tlie Territories. Slavery will not go on to any of the present 
unappropriated Terntory of the nation, for the reason that it 
would not be profltablo to go there. If it should do bo it would 
be certain to lose. Because the future States w^oitld abolisli 
the institution on account of its hiutility ; and would, like Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Minnesota, forbid blacks from coming in 
at all, either bond or free. These are fixed and well-known 
principles ; and when a party of political huckster profess only 
" one policy," that of keeping slavery out by virtue of their 
acta, they profess only a bald sbam, whicli is an insult to the 
intelligence of the people whose votes they seek. As well 
might a party of political traders point to the infiux and efflux 
of the tide, and pi'et^d that their efforts alone prevent the 
farm-lands of the Atlantic from being drowned at each recur- 
ring flood. Barefaced as would be such an assumption, it is 
not more baseless than the pretence that Kansas was " saved 
to freedom" by Brown and Beecher. There is no man of in- 
telligence who does not know that if Kansas had been made 
a Slave State, and any number of slaves had been earned 
into it, that a very short time only would elapse before those 
slaves would have been emancipated by State laws, and conse- 
quently " freedom" would have gained instead of losing. If, 
then, we are to believe the assertion of i the Black Republican 
leader, the " one policy" only " of whicli he knows" is a gross 
deception. It has no practical force or meaning beyond its 
use, as a means of imtating the popular mind, in order to ttirn 
votes to the party, on the strength of that exasperation ; yet he 
denominates this sham " the gi'eat national i^ue between free 
labor and capital labor for the territori^," that parties are 
" conducting to its proper solution." 

Notwithstanding these disclaimers of the leader in the part 
of " moderator," seeking to retain those partisans who see 
more danger than profit in the gratuitous agitation of this de- 
ceptive issue, the active partisans are earnest in their deifica- 
tions of John Brown, and virulent in their hati-ed of the South, 
Mr. Seward himself seems to have been as unfortunate in his 
partnership with John Brown as he was with the Auburn rum- 
seller during the Temperance campaign in ISTew York. In the 
latter case he put $3000 capital into partnei-ship to sell " paints, 
oils," &e., but his zealous, money-making "young partner" 
construed the "&c." into champagne and "fine old brandies." 
Mr. Seward, in his published apology, elicited by public sur- 
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priae, stated that lie. had been overreached by his partner in 
drawing the papei-a, and could not now help himself. History 
does not record whether he pocketed tlie profits on the cham- 
pagne aiid brandies, but the chances are that he did. The 
North Carolina teacher, and shrewd New York lawyer and 
apostle of temperance, was turned into a rumaeller by the will 
of a joni-neyman painter. In the Free-soil biisiness he was not 
more fortunate. Ho went into business with John Brown, to 
deal in freedom, &c., in Kansas. John Brown, however, hav- 
ing got possession of his stock in trade, construed the " &c." 
into invading Virginia, to rob and slaughter the whites, and 
stampede tlie negroes. Mr. Seward is again in a dilemma with 
his " yonng partner." John Brown's strong doctrine is as ob- 
jectionable as the Anburn partnei-'s strong drink, and he is 
compelled to repudiate John Brown to satisfy the temperate 
people, although tlie paiinership continues by contract, and the 
profits will accrue in due time to the poor, victimized " sleep- 
ing partner." 

Tlie system of imtation against the South has long l^een a 
staple for Eastern agitation. Under the laws of the United 
States blacks are not citizens. It is only of late years that the 
attempt has been made to enforce that attribute of citizenship 
upon them. The "Western States, on their formation, nearly all 
of them as we have seen, enacted law^ excluding blacks from 
their territories, and their right to do so has never been dis- 
puted, although, as citizens, the blacks could not legally liaye 
been excluded. The Soirthern States have done the same thing 
in many cases, and the coast States, where vessels navigate be- 
tween the North and the South, found it necessaiy to restrain 
such free blacks as came from the North in the capacity of sea- 
men, while in Southern ports. Thus, under the law passed by 
Ohio, a vessel from Buffalo with a free negro in it, would be 
subjected to $500 fine, and other punishment. A vemel arriv- 
ing at Charleston, S. C, from Boston, with a free negro in it, 
would only be required to restrain the negro of his liberty until 
the vessel sailed, 

Tlie Free State law was much more severe than the Slave 
State law, and neither treated the black as a citizen, Massa- 
chusetts, however, never took any notice of the conduct of the 
Western States, but picked a (juan-el with South Carolina be- 
cause they restrained a " JCassachusetts citizen" of his liberty. 
Every art was used in Boston to inflame the public mind 
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against the " infamous" conduct of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Hoar was sent thither as a commissioner from Massachusetts, to 
bidly South Carolina into repealing their laws, without success. 
The United States courts have long decided that blacks ai'e not 
citizens, and it was as well known before Hr, Hoar's mission as 
afterwards. The effect was, however, to sustain excitement for 
party pm-poses, and with success. Mr. Sumner owes hia polit- 
ical rise simply to those factious irritations, and it was to 
pander to those puerile and 'baseless passions, causelessly ex- 
cited, that he made that famous speech, defamatory of South 
Carolina, which drew on him the wrath of Preston Brooks. 
The people of South Carolina no more enacted those laws for 
regulating the blacks out of hostility to Massachusetts, tlian 
Illinois and Indiana did when they enacted more severe laivB 
of the same nature. She exercised her sovereign right of regu- 
lating her aflaire in her own way, and the attempt of Ha^aehu- 
setts to coerce her into relinquishing her sovereign rights may 
be tiiken, possibly, for one of those concessions and forbearances 
which the "Elack Republican" leader boasts of in the national 
Senate. A party that rests only on the fruition of snch animosi- 
ties, BO industriously sown among diflerent classes of the peo- 
ple during so many years, and avowing but " one policy," which 
ia to concentrate these animosities on so ti'aneparent a flam as 
the saving tenitoiy to freedom by law, can have but one real 
object, that is, official spoils, at all and every hazard. 

It is not alone the unfavorable nature of temtorial soil which 
checks that expansion of black labor, because there are now 
vast tracts of lands in Slave States altogether unoccupied. It 
is that the black force ia altogether inadeciuate to the work be- 
fore it. Tlie civilized world is pressing upon that small force 
of blacks with an ever-increasing demand for tliat material 
which they alone can produce. Under that demand the price 
of tlie product rises, and the value of the hand swells annually 
in amount. As a consequence every straggler is turned into 
tlie fields, to add ten more bales to the annual crop. If we 
turn back to the chapter on the cotton culture we find the fol- 
lowing facts : 
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Thus the demand for cotton has gone on to increase from 
one bale for 24 blacks, to 26 bales for 24 blacksj and the price 
rises on tliis demand. The concentration of hands upon that 
labor is immense. In all directions of the South the hands are 
moving to a common point — the cotton-fields. In a recent 
publication by John C. Abbott, Esq., describing a voyage from 
Cuba, through New Orleans to Kew York, he remarks : 

" When the De Soto was made fast to the levee, the wide and 
extended platean was thronged with laborers, but they were 
nearly all Germans or Irish. Earely could I see a dark skin. 
It was the same in the streets as we drove through them. 
Upon speaking of this to a very intelligent gentleman, he ob- 
served ^at the slaves were becoming so exceedingly profitable 
upon the plantations that large numbers had been sold from 
the city for that purpose." 

It is not the cotton alone that demands the slave-labor, but 
sugar, tobacco, and other intereata require growing numbers of 
Jiands, for which- there is no source'' of supply but natural in- 
crease. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the blacks 
should be taken from the non-productive employments of the . 
cities, and made to furnish the present profitable productions. 
Tlie North exhibits a contrast to this — while the cities are over- 
run with poor who find no employment, the West is destitute 
of hands for harvest. It is in vain that the papers preach to 
the " free laborers" the importance and benefits of farm labor. 
They cling to. the cities, crowd tenement houses, and raise 
numhei's of pauper children, which in New York, to some ex- 
tent, are collected in benevolent institutions, sent West, and 
"bound out" to farmers for some years. Thus, on a small 
scale goes on at the North what is found so generally necessary 
at the South. 

The concentration of the blacks upon plantations leaves a 
vacancy in the cities that is now being siipplied, to some extent, 
with Irish and Germans. It is obvious, however, that with the 
rising value of the black hands, and the necessity of their con- 
tinued industry, under the imperative demands of the civilized 
world, that there is little room for the occupation of new States, 
least of all such as those of Kansas, and others not adapted to 
the cotton culture. It may probably require thfee times the 
number of hands that now exist to cultivate the available cot- 
ton lands in the present States, and this supply, at the rate of 
progress pow going on, will not be reached in 70 years, by nat- 
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Ural means, while the demand iipon them for produce ■will, in 
all pvobahility, grow faster than their own numbere. In other 
words, their value will continue to rise. In this view, there is 
no chance of extended removals to new States. It is true, at 
this moment a considerable removal is going on from Florida 
to the cotton lauds of the valley ; hut it is not important in a 
general view. The migi'ation that took place formerly into new 
lands was when the employment of blacks was not so profita- 
ble as now, and the richer lauds of the Mississippi afforded 
greater inducements. That will not be repeated, since the 
richest lands are occrrpied, and lack of hands only prevents a 
more extended cultivation of them. These general facts show 
conclusively how ahsui'd it is to pretend that the planters, with 
their blacks so lucratively employed, would abandon these oc- 
cupations to migrate into a new State, where there are no cot^ 
ton lands, and which are not adapted to slave labor, for the sole 
purpose of an ephemeral recognition of slaveiy under the pro- 
spective State laws. Yet this is the ignis fatmia held up by the 
Black Bepublican agitators, to bias the popular mind. This 
puerile chimera is the "one poUey" for which the North is 
driven to forego its position, its profits, and prosperity. It is 
goaded by specious falsehoods into distrust and hatred of the 
South, which asks simply to have its independent rights re- 
spected, while it supplies materials, business, and wealth to the 
North. 

Among the great privileges that the North has enjoyed at the 
expense of the South has been the operation of tlie protective 
tariff revenues. The South, with the full knowledge of their 
injurious operation, consented to their imposition froni purely 
patriotic motives, as a sacrifice laid upon the national altar. It 
has ever been watchful of the progress of the Union, and alter- 
nately leaned to the side of the Federation, when it was too 
weak, and to that of the States when it was too strong. The 
Constitution of the Federal States provided that the Federal 
Government, while it had the right to levy direct taxes npon 
all the property of the country for its own use, also conferred 
upon it the exclusive right to levy taxes upon imports. This 
right has been the sui'est bond of union. The taxes laid under 
it were originally for revenue purposes only. The manufac- 
tures of thi country were unimportant, and New England 
interests being commercial, free trade was the rule, and very 
low duties were imposed. It followed, as a matter of course, 
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that that reaonrce of revenue failed altogether in times of 
embargo and war, while these circumstances gave an impulse 
to manufactures. At the peace of 1815, the government was 
$120,000,000 in debt; its revenues were small ; ite credit not 
great, and the effort to raise money by direct taxation brought 
it in conflict with the States in many respects. Instead of em- 
ploying its own tax-gatherers, it apportioned the amount upon 
the States, and it was then at their mercy to pay or not ; there 
were no means of enforcing payment. In this state of affairs 
the government became veiy weak, and was in danger of fall- 
ing to pieces. It w^ then that Mr. Calhoun came forward 
and devised a tariff, which not only gave large revenues to the 
government, making it independent of the States, and enabling 
it to pay off its debt — $10,000,000 per annum — ^bnt gave great 
protection to manufactures. He devised what was called the 
fRminmm system, by which merchandise was to pay ad valorem 
down to a certain point, below which the duty should not faU. 
Thus, cottons were to pay 20 per cent, duty as long as the daty 
amounted to more than six cents per yard; but the duty was 
not to be less than six cents. This was the great boon to Kew 
England {which repaid South Cai-olina subsequently by pick- 
ing a CLiiarrel with her on the negro question) manufacturers, 
as well as a great and indispensable aid to the Federal govern- 
ment, but a gi'eat sacrifice to tlie South, where the consumere 
of goods were to pay the duty — nevertheless, it was a tribute to 
patriotism ; but Mr. Seward numbera it among the " conces- 
sions" of the HoTih to the South. Mr. Calhoun received un- 
measured abuse for his pains from the North, where the interests 
were then navigation, and Daniel "Webster was the great apostle 
of free trade. A very few years served to make those two 
statesmen change places. Under Mr. Callioun's tariff, the Kew 
England manufacturers prospered rapidly ; that interest came 
to predominate over the commercial intei'est, and became 
clamorous for more protection. Daniel "Webster accordingly 
became a protectionist in 1824, and the tariff was raised. 
Success stimulated cupidity, and the "black taiiff" of 1828 
marked the gi-owth of abuse. The power of the Eastern man- 
ufacturers had become prodigious ; the Federal debt was nearly 
paid off ; the finances redundant, and power was rapidly con- 
centrated at the expense of tbe States. The tefldency of the 
Federation, which had been centrifugal in 1815, had become 
aiai-miugly centripetal in 1830. It was then that Mr. Oalhonn 
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again stepped forth. He stated that the South had cheerfully 
paid the enormous burden of duties on itiports when Northern 
manufacturers were young, and the government weak ; they 
had continued to pay them sixteen yeai-s ; the manufacturers 
had become rich, the government strong — so strong that State 
rights were heing merged into ite overshadowing power ; he 
therefore demanded a recognition of State lights, and an 
araelioi-ation of those burdens that the South had so long 
home. To the gallant resistance of South Carolina, under 
his lead, the country owes the compromise tariff of 1832 by 
Henry Clay. It was thus that Mr. Calhoun supported the 
government when it was too weak, and opposed it when it was 
too strong. 

The manufactures at the ITorth had become firmly estab- 
lished under the high duties, and did not flourish the less 
under the reduction, the more so that prices rose steadily 
under the financial inflation of the country. By the com- 
promise of Kr. Clay, the duties were to undergo biennial 
reduction, until a common level of 20 per cent, should be 
reached on all goods in 1842. Before that year financial 
revulsion made more revenue necessaa-y for the welfare of 
the Union, and the South again assented to an increase in 
import diities, making another of Mr. Seward's " concessions 
of the South." 

The idea of " concessions" to the South, seems to have been 
honi of a most extraordinary degree of effi'ontery on the part 
of political agitators. As we have seen, from univei-sal slave 
owning and slave ti:ading, with a general recognition of blacks 
as " property," and property only, there has been a gradual ag- 
gression upon that institution. The blacks were first claimed 
as persons as well as property, then as persons only, then aa 
citizens of a State, and Anally as citizens of the United States. 
Their condition of slavery was gradually abolished at the 
North, within the States that owned them, and then their pres- 
ence oil the common soil of the Union was denied, and the 
abolition of the institution at the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment was clamored for. All the teratory is now claimed as 
exempt from slavery, and the abolition of slavery by force in 
the States where it has always existed, is so far favored by a 
class, as to rfei^uu-e tlie most earnest denials from the leadei's of 
the Republican party that it ia part of their platform. In face 
of this denial, iiowever, the writers of the party favor the ineas- 
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ure, and applaud the overt acts of the Jolin Browns among 
zealous adberents. "While " ideas" have been thus increasing, 
by aggression upon Southern rights the political power of the 
South has been greatly curtailed, and that process of curtail- 
ment is now going on in tlie double ratio of tlie expansion of 
the Tree States and the concentration of the Slave States, as 
a consequence of the enhanced value of the blacks. Every ag- 
gression made upon Southern rights and equality before tlie 
law, has been accompanied by louder pretences of " conces- 
sions" to the South. The mere existence of the present party, 
based upon hostility to the institutions of that section, is an ir- 
refragable proof of the extent to which N'ortheru aggresssion 
is carried. The extent to ■which partisan feeling has been 
carried, manifests itself in the attempts that have been made 
to deprive new States of some of those sovereign righfp which 
■were reserved to the States on the formation of the goveru- 
raeut. Thus, the power over slavery was distinctly reserved to 
the several States, each within its own territoiy. ^ny State 
had the power to abolish or continue, or establish slavery at its 
own will and pleasure, and the Nortliem States generally ex- 
ercised the right to abolish. When Missouri presented herself 
for admission into the Union, party spirit, running very high, 
sought to deprive her of that sovereign right enjoyed by all 
other States, and to admit hei' only as a vassal to the old States, 
by compeEing her to forego her right to slavery. That was a 
long stride towai-ds consolidation of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. All the parties to the Constitution were free and in- 
dependent ; each enjoyed full sovereignty, except in regard to 
those powers delegated to the government formed by tlie Con- 
stitution. The govei'iiment was a sort of joint-stock company, 
into wliich political capital was contributed by each State, and 
it poES^ed no more capital, or power, than had been so con- 
tributed. "When a new State presented itself for admission, a 
new partner to the concern, it was required to throw away one 
of its political powers, without conferring it upon the Federal 
Government. The Constitution says, " all powers not conferred 
upon the Federal Government are reserved to tlie States." 
Missouri was required to forego its sovereignty over slavery, 
^d, by so doing, become inferior in sovereign powers to the 
other States. That act of abnegation would not, however, con- 
fer the abandoned power upon the Federal Government. It 
would make the State weaker, and the Federation no stronger, 
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This attempt was resisted, and abandoned, and the abandon- 
ment was called a " concession" to the South. If Congress had 
a right to call upon one new State to forfeit a resevyed power 
in respect of slavery, it might demand the abandonment of 
■any other, and new States might thus be stripped of ail re- 
served powers. 

The mode of Korthern " concession" shows itself in the dis- 
position of the Temtoiy of Lonieiaiia, on the occasion of the 
.admission of Missouri into the Union, That territory was all 
slave teii'itoiy. The North demanded a division of it, so that 
the northern half shoidd become free. Tlie South assented. 
Kew territory being afterwards acquired, the South, proposed 
a division again, and tlie Iforth refused the South any share of 
it. This is called a " concession" of the North. 

While the institution of the South has been thus pressed by 
Northern agitators, it was necessary that they should set up 
some pretence to account for the manifest injustice of their 
course. Accordingly, we iind the leader of the Hack Kepnb- 
liean party framing the following theojy : 

" In the field of federal politics, slavery, deriving unloolied- 
for advantages from commercial changes,, and energies unfor- 
seen from the facilities of coinbination between membeiB of 
the slaveholdidg class, and between that class and other prop- 
erty classes, early rallied, and has at length made a stand, not 
merely to retain its original defensive position, but to extend its 
sway throughout the whole Union. It is certain that the slave- 
holding class of American citizens indulge this high ambition, 
and that they derive encouragement for it from the rapid and 
effective political successes which they have already obtained. 
The plan of operation is this: By continued appliances of pat- 
ronage, and threats of disunion, they will keep a majority favor- 
able to these designs in the Senate, where each State has an 
equal representation. Through that majority they will defeat, 
as they best can, the admission of Free States, and secure the 
admission of Slave States. Under the protection of the Judi- 
ciaiy, they will, on tiie principle of the Dred Scott case, carry 
slavery into all the territories of the United States now existing 
and hereafter to be organized. By the action of the President 
and the Senate, using tiie ti-eaty-raaking power, they ■will annex 
foreign slaveholding States. In a favorable conjuncture they 
will induce Congi-css to repeal the act of 1808, which prohibits 
the foreign slave-trade, and so they will import from Africa, at 
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the cost of only $20 a head, slaves enough to iill up the interior 
of the continent. Thus, relatively inci-easing the number of 
Slave States, they will allow no amendment to the Constitution 
prejudicial to their interest ; and so, having permanently es- 
tablished their power, they expect the Federal Judiciary to 
nullify all State laws which shall interfere with internal or 
foreign commei'ce in slaves. "When the Free States shall be 
siifflciently demoralized to tolerate these designs, they reasona- 
bly conclude that slavery will be accepted by tlioso States 
Jhemselves." 

The reader might laugh at the bai-efaced effrontery that put 
such statements as these before an assemblage of men accus- 
tomed to think for themselves, if it were not for the gravity of 
the designs disguised under them. "We have seen how rapidly 
Free States have been admitted, while every Slave State en- 
countered fierce opposition at the threshold, until the latter 
have fallen into a hopeless minority. The world knows that 
slavery goes only where it is profitable, yet we are told that 
the owners will cany slaves where they will be valueless. 
We ai-e told tliat the owners of blacks worth $2000 each will 
degrade the value to $20, for the purpose of sending them 
where they will be of no value ; and finally, that the States 
which have aheady possessed and abolished slavery as of no 
value, will be induced to resume it ! Such is tlie fog raised in 
order to cloak the treasonable aggre^ion which is meditated. 
Tlie idea of importing, at S20 per head, slaves enough to fill 
up the interior of the continent, is certainly a gTeat stretch of 
a very sanguine imagination, and one atti-aetive to ship-owners. 
The above remai'ks were made by Mr, Seward at Eochester, 
Oct. 25, 1858. In the same speech he announced the " irre- 
pre^ibie conflict." That announcement we may compare with 
a paragraph in his speech iu the United States Senate, Feb. 29, 
1860. 

Oetdber, 1858. 
It is an irrepressible ooiifliot be- 
tweeu opposing and enduiing forces, 
aocl it means that ihe United States 
must and will, sooner or later, be- 
come either entirely a slaveholding 
nftHon, or entirely a i'ree-labur nation. 



Fehruury, 1800, 
"The wliole sovereignty upon do- 
mestic concerns witliin tlie Union is 
divided between us by wnmistnkaljle 
boundaries;" "you liave your flftaen 
distinct parts; we eighteen parte, 
equally distinct. Each must be main- 
tained, in order that the whole may 

There is a veiy remarkable change in the views here enter- 
tained. 
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The great question that now agitates tlie old world is the 
supply of labor for the colonies. The fact is rapidly develop- 
ing iteelf, that future commerce, if it increase at all, must de- 
pend, not on the exchange of goods between manufactnnng 
nations, but on the exchange of goods by manufacturing na- 
tions with those which produce raw materials and tropical 
products. Coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, which are articles of trop- 
ical production, have become very necessary for tlie comfort of 
the inliabitanfs of temperate climates and manufacturing coun- 
tries. These articles have hitlierto . been prodticed by slave- 
labor. The operation of production was disturbed by the ex- 
periment of emancipation. At tlie moment the demand for 
those articles was receiving its gi-eatest development, the pro- 
duction was stopped by the emancipation of the cultivators. 
This was done because it was firmly believed that the free 
black would work. That belief was erroneous. Tlie utmost 
efforts have since been made to " supply labor." For this pur- 
pcffie tlie Coolie ti'ade has been mostly resorted to ; but, con- 
ducted under a system more atrocious than the Afncan slave- 
ti'ade, it is quite inadequate to the object. It has succeeded, 
in the Biitish West India Islands, only in maintaining a certain 
extent of production. In tlie Maui'itlus, the facilities for pro- 
curing Coolies have been great, and 143,534 are there em- 
ployed, but the supply is quite insufficient. This is the case 
to a much greater extent in the West Indies, where the dis- 
tance of transport increases tiie difdculty. England has ob- 
tained but about 50,000 Coolies for her colonies, and the supply 
drags. She has used every effort to increase the supply of 
blacks, and to do so, sends to the plantations the slaves she 
captm-es from other nations. The numbers, however, increase 
but slowly, and the stimulus of will to work is'wanting. 

The future of commerce is therefore clouded by the prospect 
that the tropical materials and products, which must compose 
the equivalents for goods sold, will not be forthcoming, and 
the civilized white people of Eui'ope, while they will have no 
market for their goods, will be deprived of those articles which 
they have come to consider as necessary. A bountiful Provi- 
dence has endowed those sunny climes with a soil of the utmost 
fertility, and lias created beings whose constitutions are adapted 
to its development. He has not endowed them with intelli- 
gence, but they remain in their native Africa to-day what they 
were at the date of the deluge, an nnprogressive and savage 
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race of cannibals. The white has emerged from the pastoral 
state, and risen gradually to the highest development of tlie 
human intellect. Providence has not endowed him with the 
■physical capacity to develop the riches of those ti'opical climes. 
It has endowed him, however, with the intelligence to appre- 
ciate them, and has pointed out to him the. means of making 
them suhservient, not only to the white, but to all other races 
of men. The Afiican, a docile and capable worker, was placed 
in his hands, He educated him in the path of industry, made 
him useful to humanity, turned him from the worship of idols 
to the knowledge of the trne God, and raised him from the 
grade of an animal to the semblance of manhood. The 4,000,000 
fclaeks and their descendants now in the "United States, have 
been raised froni the cannibal and troglodyte state to a con- 
dition far above that of many white men. Thia has not been 
done by their own volition, but through the instrumentality of 
the slave-ti-ade, ministering to the wants of hnmanity under 
the direction of Divine Providence. Tlie system of slavery, 
and the condition of the slave— moral, religious, and physical — 
is continually on the adVanee in the United States, bnt that 
advance is due only to the rigorous law of industry, wliich 
must be compelled by white intellect. To eay that the con- 
dition of black servitude is wrong, because some vices and 
evils attend it, is to condemn hunianity aiid the whole scale of 
creation, for no part of it is withont what appears to feeble 
human observation as exceptionable. That the black is a de- 
pendent race, to be taken care of, was never doubted at the 
date of the formation of the goveniment. The experiment of 
making labor optional with them has been made, and has 
failed. Tlie United States, except Spain, ai-e the only nation 
that has not made this fatal mistake. France and England 
are now fearful that she may. They acknowledge their mis- 
take. They are incumbered witli pauper blacks, and are doubt- 
ful of the future. The course of the United States npon tliis 
matter was clearly put by Charles O'Conor, Esq^., in his ad- 
dress at the Union Meeting, New Tort, Dec. 19, 1859 : 

" As a white nation, we made our Constitution and laws, 
vesting all political rights in that race. They, and they alone, 
constituted, in every political sense, the American people. 
(Applause.) As to the negro, why, we allowed him to live 
under the shadow and protection of oui' laws. We gave him, 
as we were bound to give him, protection against wrong and 
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outrage ; but we denied to him political n'ghts, or the power 
to govern. We left him, for so long a period as the commu- 
nity in which he dwelt should so order, in the condition of a 
bondman. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, to that condition 
the negro is assigned by nature. Experience showB tiiat his 
race cannot prosper— that they become extinct in any cold, or 
iu any ven' temperate clime ; but in the warm, the extremely 
wann regions, his race can he perpetuated, and with proper 
guai'diauship, may prosper. He hgs ample strength, and is 
competent to labor, but nature denies, to him either the intel- 
lect to govern or the willingness to work. Both were denied 
him. That same power which deprived him of the will to 
labor, gave him, in our counti-y, as a recompense, a master to 
coerce that duty, and convert him into a useful and valuable 
servant. (Applause.) I maintain that it is not injustice to 
leave the negro in the condition in which nature placed him, 
and for which alone lie is adapted. Pittgd only for a state of 
pupilage, our elave system gives him a master to govern him 
and to supply his denciencies: in this there is no injustice. 
Neither ie it unjust in the master to compel him to labor, and 
thereby aiford to that master a just compensation in return for 
the care and talent employed ia governing iiim. In this way 
alone is the negro enabled to render himself useful to himEelf 
and to the society in which he is placed. 

"These are the principles, gentdemen, which tlie extreme, 
measures of abolitionism compel us to enforce. This is tlie 
ground that we must take, or abandon our -cherished Union. 
We must no longer favor political leaders who talk about negro 
slavery being an evil; nor must we advance the indefensible 
doctrine that negro slavery is a thing which, although perni- 
cious, is to he tolerated merely because we have made a bar- 
gain to tolerate it. We must tm-n away from the teachings of 
tanaticiem. We must look at negro slavery as it is, rememljer- 
ing that the voice of inspiration, as found in the sacred volume, 
nowhere condemns the bondage of those who are fit only for 
bondage. Yielding to the clear decree of nature, and the dic- 
tates (tf sound philosophy, we must pronounce that institutjon 
just, benign, lawful, and proper. The Constitution established 
ny the fathers of our Eepnblic, which recognized it, must be, 
maintained. And that both may stand together, we must 
maintain that neitherthe institution itself, nor the Constitution 
which upholds it, is wicked or unjust ; but that each is sound 
and wise, and entitled to our fullest support. 

" I have maintained the jusdce of slavery ; I have main- 
tained it, because 1 hold that tlie negro ;b decreed by nature 
to a state of pupilage under the dominion of the wiser white 
man, in every clime where God and nature meant the negro 
should live at all. (Applause.) 1 say a state of pupilage; 
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and, that I may be nghtly nndei-stood, 1 say that it is the duty 
of the white man to treat him kindly — that it is the interest of 
the white man to treat him kindly. (Applause.) And fni'- 
ther, it is my belief, that if the -white man, in the States where 
slavery exisfe, is not interfered with by the fanatics who are 
now creating these disturbances, "whatever laws, whatever im- 
provements, whatever variations in the conduct of society are 
necessary for the purpose of enforcing in every instance the 
dictates of interest and humanity, as between the wliite man 
and the black, will be faithfully and fairly carried out in the 
progress of that improvement in all these things in which we 
are engaged. It is not pretended that the master has a right 
to slay his slave ; it ie not pretended that he has a right to be 
guilty of harshness and inhumanity to his slave. The laws of 
all the Southern States forbid that : we have not the right here 
at the INoi-th to be guilty of cruelty toward a horse. It is an 
indictable offence to commit snch cruelty. Tlie same laws 
exist in the South, and if there is any failure in enforcing them 
to the fullest extent, it is due to this external force which is 
pressing upon the Southern States, and compels them to abstain, 
perhaps from many acts beneficent toward the negro whicli 
otherwise would be performed. (Applause.) In truSi, in fact, 
in deed, the white man in the slaveholding States has no more 
antlionty, by the law of the land, over his slave, than our laws , 
allow to a father over his minor children. He can no more 
violate humanity with respect to them, than a father in any of 
the free States of this Union can exercise acts violative of Ini- 
manity toward his own eon under the age of twenty-oue. So 
far as the law is couceraed, you own your boys, and have a 
riglrt to their services until they are twenty-one. You can 
make them work for yon ; you have the right to hire out their 
services and take their earnings ; you have the right to chas- 
tise them with judgment and reason if they violate your com- 
mands ; and thej are entirely without political rights. Not 
one of them, at the age of twenty years and eleven months 
even, can go to the polls and give a vote. Therefore, gentle- 
men, before the law, tiiere is but one difference between the 
free white man of twenty years of age in the Northern States, 
and the negro bondman in the Southern States. The white 
man is to be emancipated at twenty-one, because hk God-given 
intellect entitles him to emancipation and fits him for the duties 
to devolve upon him. The negro, to be sure, is a boudmaii for 
life. He may be sold from one master to onotheis, but where 
is the ill in that % — one may be as good as another. If there be 
laws with respect to the mode of sale, which by separating 
man and wife do occasionally lead to that which shocks Ini- 
raauity, and may be said to violate all propriety and all con- 
— if such things are done, let tlie South alone and they 
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will coirect the evil. Let our bretliren of the South take caa-e 
of their own domestic institutions, and they will do it. (Ap- 
plause.) They will so govern themselves as to suppress acts of 
this description, if they are occasionally committed, as perhaps 
they are, arid we must all admit that they are contrary to jnst 
conceptions of i-ight and humanity." 

This just view appeals to the understanding of every intelli- 
gent man. Tliere are none who do not admit that, in every 
point of view, the black is better off in !iis sei-vile state in 
America than in his savage state in Africa. To deny this is to 
deny all the merits of civilization, since the civilized man loses 
a large portion of his personal liberty in submitting to the re- 
straints and conventionalities that are necessary to the peace 
and well-being of communities. If, then, the condition of the 
black thus far has been progressive, what may not be expected 
from a continued operation of the same influence, when his 
value has so mnch enhanced? This question reduces itself to 
a mere matter of dollars and cents. At the !North, a boree of 
$30 valne has bestowed upon him a certain degree of care be- 
cause of even that value ; but when the price of the animal 
rises to 5 and 10 thousand dollars, the care he receives becomes 
princely. He has expensive stables and special attendance. 
His owner becomes auxiorrs for liis health and safety, and looks 
after the faithfulness of those who have him in charge. Up to 
1808, the New England traders would sell slaves in the South 
at £30, $135, each. At a succession sale in West Baton Eongc, 
a few days since, the following enormous prices were paid for 
common field-liands :— One female negro and four yovnig, 
S5,650 ; one male, $4,400 ; do. do., $3,475 ; do. do., $3,400 ; 
do. do., $3,305 ; do. do., $3,200. In Selma, Alabama, a hand 
24 yeai-B old brought -$3,345, a female $3,305, another hand 
$2,050. These prices do not indicate mergly that the hand is 
worth so much more because his services to humanity have 
risen in that proportion, but they indicate that he has so much 
greater hold upon the consideration of his master. That' not 
only his material well-being will be better cared for, but all 
cruelty, moral and physical, that might affect his health or di- 
minish his usefulness, will be more strictly prohibited ; that the 
powers of overseers wiU be resti-ained ; that his moral culture, 
as conducive to his physical usefulness, will be cared for, and 
the path thus laid open to his bigest mental and material de- 
velopment. This is the process now going on under direction 
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of divine Providence, and the black, like tlie white Northern 
minor, is legally required to exert himself in the furtherance of 
the great end in view. Tliia process is attended with immense 
benefits to tiie white race at large and the American Union in 
particular. Every part of it enjoys, as we have seen in forego- 
ing chapters, the highest degree of prosperity, and all that ie 
required to prolong and heighten that favorable condition is to 
preserve harmony, to bear and forbear, and to second Provi- 
dence in it8 manifest designs for the welfare of his creatures. 
If those blacks produced great wealth under white tutelage, 
and in return for tlie great blessings bestowed upon them, it is 
shared by all parts of the Union in a degree ; in return, each 
lends its aid in protecting and fostering a dependent race and 
promoting its improvement. The buyers of slave-grown prod- 
uce are accused, in some cases, of encouraging, by so doing, 
what some persons believe to be a sin ; but they are also, by 
those purchases, making the value of the slave gi-eater, and 
thus compelling an amelioration of his condition. If, on the 
other hand, he should be made free, his freedom, as the world 
too well knows, would consist only in the unrestrained practice 
of vices, a neglect of industry, an abandonment of all hope of 
improvement, a tuniiog of his back upon civibzation, and a 
resolute return to the brute condition. 

The tlieory of the agitatoi's is that the South will not, in any 
event, seriously resist the htffitile action of tlie North, no mattei- 
how much they may be oppressed; that they will still cling to 
the Union; that the patriotism they have heretofore so uni- 
fonnly shown will still induce them to stand by a Union be- 
come valueless, since it deprives them of the right to property 
they have so long enjoyed. The question witli them is not, 
however, one of mere political ascendency ; it is one of exis- 
tence. If the cotton-fields, sugar plantations, and tobacco 
lands are deprived of hands— for that is the ultimate object of 
the agitating party — of what value will the lands or their sni"- 
roundings 'be to those owners ? It will then be too late for 
tliem to resist, for they will already have been despoiled. It is 
this necessity for timely resistance that begets the danger. The 
only mode in which the Korth can realize the approach of that 
danger we have endeavored to set forth in the preceding pages, 
when showing the dependence of all industry upon the produc- 
tive South. The preliminary measures have already been taken 
in most of the Southern States to promote direct trade, and cur- 
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tail purchases at the North. The firat pressure resulting from 
these measures must fall upon Northern artisans, in the shape 
of lower wages and diminished work. Tiie non-intercourse, 
can-ied to any extent, will natui-ally pi-odnce depression at tlie 
North and a rise of prices at the South; If the latter is sus- 
tained by any vigorous State legislation, it will give a great 
impotus to manufactures, wliicli will drain men and capital into 
the Nortliem Slave States. The depreciation of property which 
would follow at the North is matter for serious contemplation, 
and it well beiiooves those interested to guard against it. 

While the dangers and disadvantages that attend this sorrow- 
ful issue ai'o so great, what are the advantages that attend its 
success ? Suppose the agitators reach the power — they now 
profras to have but " one policy," and that a negative one. Is 
it worth while to convulse the world in order to give offices to 
those who seek them undei- a sham pretence ; who assert that 
they oppose slavery in opposition to the law of the land, nuder 
the dictates of a " higher law," and who, in making that asser- 
tion, profess treason to the "higher law," in favor of States' 
rights ? Is it not better to stand by the Constitution and the 
laws, and avoid such issues as are based only on passions fac- 
tiouely excited, and to brand with infamy the roan who seeks 
pfftce at the lisk of disunion, anarchy, and servile war 1 
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THE XATIONAL ELEMEHTAKY SPELLEB. Price 15 cents. 

-THE ]<fAIIONAL FBONO0NCING SPELLER, ISSpngea. Frica SS cents. 

i full treatise, wUh worfla ariangaa and olmiflsa according to tlicir vuwe! 



THE NATIOKAI SCHOOL PEISCEH; oi 

(BeauUfully Illnsti-atea) 

TILE HATIOHAL TIEST KEADBS ; Or 



■'PEIMARTWOBD-SDILDEE," 



■WOKB-BUaDEa." 

(BcMtifuiij IJkisfrBtea) 118 pagea. Price S5 ct 

THEKATIOHAL SECOND READER SUijjagea. Price 37! et 

CoiitRinliig Primary EsercisM in Articulation, PtoiiunclBtion, and Pnnolui 
(SiilendidI; lUnstiated.) 
THE MATIOSAL THmB EEADBR 

THE HATIONAL FOCHTH fiEADER 405 pagM. Price 75 K 



S pages, Price 60 cants. 



original (leaigiia, and tl 



These Eeibkes Uayfl been prepsj'ed willi the 

Mew Yuri!, NoamDUntoriabMorexpeiiBalif 
p.-ilbct aa posaibic The IlloBtrotioiis, which 
T>-|iog[apli J, aie ODtiTillad by any simtlar works. 

Tie PiTBt Reader, or " Word-Builder," being tbofliBtiBBneil, Is alreai 
In CKlensWe usb. It iB <M a plan anHtely new and otlginal, conimenoLng with mow 
o/one lellir, anil bnildlng np letter bj letter, nnlil Benlenoes ate foi-med. 

The Ssoond, Third^ and Fourth Beadeia fuHow tlie saine Indictn 
plaa, with a perlBct and ejstemntlc grgdaUun, and a eti'lct claBBlfioation ol s b)ecl 
Tbepronnnclatlon and deflnltlon of difficult words are given In notes at the botto 
ol eaoli page. Muoh attention has been paW to J.rMiiiiiii(£on and OrthoSpj a 
Eierolioa on the Elementary Soonila and their oombi nations have been ao introduoi 
as til teaeh but one element at a time, and to apply thia knowledge to immediate jxt 
until tJio whole ia aecurat^ly a^d thoroughly acquired- 




ivenient text-book 1} 
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I NATIOHAL SEKIES OF STAHDASB SCHCOI-B0OK3 ^ 



EHGLISH GSAMMAS, 

BY B. W. CLAEK anb A, 8. WELCH, 

CLARK'S FIRST LEESOHS IH EMGLISH GHAMMAE Jrice SO 30 

CLARE'S HEW EHGLISH GEAMMAE GO 

ClAEK'S GEAMMATICAL CHART 3 60 

CLi'.EK'S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LAHQUAGE 40 

WELCH' e ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE 76 

4 more Aavnniied Work, fieslgneil for Higlior Cleases in Acaderaiea n^d Noimnl 

SchoolB. By A, S. Wemh, A.M., Prinolpal of the Stjile Hoiniiil School a! 

Miohtgan, QtYpallBritU 



The ffirst LeBEonB in QramiQiir sre iirepnred tljt yonng iraplls, nnd sa in 

praaoiited tn a earies of giodual oral eserniSBS, and, aa fat as possible. \a plain Sajoo 
itordB, 

Clark's Mew QraaimBr, It is cunMenilj- bellevetl, presents ths only true 
and Bncoessfnl mothod of teadiing the solcnce of the Engliah Langoa^ Tbe -norfe !a 
til arongblj progressiva aitd pi'acllcal; Uie relaUona of deDienta bappilj illastrnl«4l, 
and their analjvls tkorongb and simple. 

This QraniDiar bas been ofllelally recommended by tba Sapeiintentlonls of Pnlills 
InatrooUon of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and MlBBontl, and Is the Teat-hoot 
adopted In the Stait Normal Schooil of New York, and otlicr Slates. Its exlanslve 
circulation and nnlveiaal aaoeeas is good BvldencB of ItB ptaeliea! worth and snperi- 
oiiiy. ■ 



jr F. S. Jew 



I, o/t&t If- 



'Yor&SI 



•iSom 



Weloh's Analysis of th.a EngUah SBntencB.— The prom 
of ails work. have been presented by Lectui^ea to numerous Teaehm' 1 
nnanimonaly approved. The clnsslfloalion, fonnaed upon Uio foot aiat 
three element! In the laiiBOOga. Is very fnmpla, and, In many i-espet 
niBltod of disposing of a. 
Etndy the lAiigua^ aaitt 

This work la hlshly roc 



soon after publlcat 
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j HATIONAL SERIE S OF ST ANDAEP SC HOOL-BOOKS m 

T> AVI E S' 

Complete Course of Mathematics, 

3S1 erne 111 nvj) Couvhe. noiiiPn 

DAVIES' PRlMAliT AKITHMETIC AND TABLE-BOOK JO IS 

DAVIEB' FIEST LESSONS IN AKITHMETIC u 20 

DAVIEB' IHTELLECTOAL ARITHMETIC BB 

DATIES' HEW SCHOOL AEITSMETIC 45 

KEy TO DAVIES'KEW SCHOOL AKITIiaETIO 45 

DAVIES' HEW UNIVEBSITY AUITHMETIC 7S 

KET TO DAVIES' KEW ■aNI71!113ITY A 

DAVIES' SKAMMAK OP AEITHMETIC 

DAVIES' NEW ELEMENTARY AL&EBEA... 

KEY TO DAVIES' HEW ELEMEBT4KT 4L 

DAYIEfi' ELEMENTARY GEOMETEY AND TEIGONOMETEY , . . . 1 

DAVIES' PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 1 

^Qbaiiceli Qduvsc. 

DAVIES' UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA I 

KEY IX) DAVIES' UNIVERSITY ALfiSBEA 1 

DAVIES' BOURDON'S ALGEBRA 1 

KEY TO DAVIES' BODSDOH'B AL&EEEA 1 

DAVIES' LE&ENDRE'S SEOMETBT 1 

DAVtES' ELEMENTS OF SUEVEYINa 1 

DAVIES' ANALYTICAL SEOMETEY 1 

DAVIES' DIEffERENTlAL AND iNTEGEAL CALCULUS 1 

DAVIES' DEBCEIPTIVE GEOMETRY 2 

DAViES' SHADES, SHADOWS. AND PERSPECTIVE ! 

DAVIES' LOGIC OF MATIIEMATI08 1 

DAVIES' MATHEMATICAL DIOTIONAHY 2 

Thii Series, comblnlnesll tlist Is moBt valuable In the virlona metbolTa E 
liLstraatLOQ, Improved aim matnted by the fiT]p{;««tiDba of jiBQrlyfortj7fl(Li's po 
now forms Ihe only complote nuneeoutlve Oauree of Malh^mBtica. I 
luu-munlilng as Uie »nrk or one mtnd, oniry tbe itnilent onwiird by tbe ua 
and the utne lan'a of meoclatlon. fijid aj-e caloulatfd to Impart a comprebep 

tlon Id tbe whole. ' The higbei Books— la oonneotlon vlth Prcf. OTiwah 
and Anaii/Ucal Siifmelrv—ii'" "" ™'"' '■" ■■■ '- "■- ""'■ '— ' 



Itohtean, Connect 
>ol& Academies, e 



I idoptpd nnd ir 



e tbe Ti 

Notn.H Schools of Hev 1 
largo proporUon of the be 

Revlaefl tiliacns of the Ai , ... ,,, 

tetiee oc Imputing a knowledge of tbe sdeDce of niunben. 

A S BAnNEe ^ Bobk Si&ve t!ie pleasure of annoiiDclns ah intibbly Heir W< 
byProtf«orDiTiEB.ei,titlcii 

UNIVEaSITY ALftEBRA, 

EmbraolDg tbe LaglealI>eTelopment ofthe Sa1ence,w1th iknTuerauQ graded e^~Bnl 

The ebc TO voTka combine, ivith theBoirunaH^ Alsbsba, to Hirm a eomiiku 

eonaeculive uonrse— icajlin* tie pnpU fiom tbe most elemeiilary principles to 

t BURR, Pnlalisliera, 

51 & 53 John Stceet, Mew Y. 
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m HATIOHAL SEEIES Qg STAHBAEB SC HOQL-BSOES. 

c&-:E30>c^:Es.-a.:F»:E-zx:E3.. 



MOHTEITH-S FmsT I.EESOKS IM GBOGBAPHY Frloe$( 

MOWTBITH'S IMTRODUCTIOM TO MAMUAl. OF Q-BOO-BAPHY. I 

MONTEITH'S NEW MANUAL OF GBOORAPHY ( 

MoHALLY'S COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 



MoWally'3 Geoaraphy complotoa tha Series, imd follows 
plan. The inai« ara iplandliHj engraTad, besuUfiiWj colored, and ] 
and a profile of the countrj, showing the elavaUons and deprcadoni 



adoption bj tho Eosid of Edna 



New York Ststa Komal School 






New Yoi-k City NoitiibI BcUmI, 




Pnbllo Boiioolaot Brooklyn, L. I. 






Publfo Schools of New Hiiveri. 


Kantiioky 8tata Normal School. 




Public Bohools ot Tolailo, OUio. 


Indiana 8taU Normal SchnoL 












Michigan Uiats Koruial School 




FnWio Schools of Malison Wis 


York County (Pa) Normal School 




Pnblio Schools of InaianapoUs 


BrookljD Polytechnic InstltiilB. 




Piiblio Schools of Sprinefleld Mas* 


Cleieland Female Seminary. 






Fubllc achoolB of Mllwankis. 




Puhlic ScioolB of Harlforl Oonn 








Fnbllc Schools ot LaiicBster, F& 




And»other places too nun erons lo 


Fnbllc Schools of New Orleans. 






They have ilao been i-ccommended b 




Indiana, Wibcobbih, Miasonia, Ni 




CAHOLiHi, AtABiMA, nod by 1 amerona 


Teaohus' AEsodalioni anfl Instltnla 


hhr 




nse in a multitude of Public and Prty 


ate 





■iaS?^g 
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HATIOHAI 8ESIE8 OF SIAHDAKD BCHOOl-BOOKS 



ELOCUTION. 

Tha following Series of SCHOOL SPEAKERS, now in course 
publication, compose 

METHEKD'S NEW SERIES. 

1. THE LITTLE ORATOS; 



I^B.lB^ASt'Sf SC!H002J g^^AH^R. 



reclle. The aDin[>jl«' has aimsA to select pieces eikpted to tbe mjiidtlea of cblldrui 
nnder Cwelre years of ege, ond at (lie eume time to hsie tlie mntter annb as will 
mike proper mowl Imptesslona. We thint he has SDCceedea."— JVew) ffiHMjraWrB 

2. ETORTHBTTD'S NATIONAL ORATOH. Price 76 cents. 



4. HATIONAL UNIVBRSITT ORATOR. (In press.) 



AIDS FOR THE TEACHEE. 

SCHOOL MASTIAL OF DBVOTIOH ; or. Religious E erci^ls 
for the Morning and Evening of eaoli Day in the Month. Bj H C 
BRooKa, President of Bsiltimore Female College. Price 88 cents, 
"■We ate esooedlngiy well pleased with this UtUe book, ttia only one we 1 ave eier 

BieroUfs, ot lessons. Each exerolse consists of two enltable hymns, followed by 
Scripture -seises to bo lead altstnately by teacher and pupils, and also by an api ro 
prtflte form of prayer. We moft cordially commend If—Oaaneoltaut Cammrm 
SekoolJiniKml. 

SCHOOL TEACHERS' HEGISTEE. Prepared by N. c. Bpc ks 

for thp Teaclier to record the Names and Standing of each Pupil 

PiKe I cents, 
/ A. S. BAEKES & BURR, Publishers, 

I 51 & 53 John Street, Hew York 
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HATIOHAL SEEIE3 OE STAHBAUD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

MONTEITH'S CHILB-S BISTORT OF TIIE USITED S' 

(DKiOHED iroR PucLio SoHoou; copiom 
WILI^ED-a aoiIOOL HIBTOEY OP THE OTJITED STATES... 

CWlTH MiPE *BD BHaRlTlBOa.) 

WILLA.ED'S I.4BGE HI3T0GY OP THE UHITED S 



(Wn-H 



oEhc 



WILLiED'S HISTOEY OF THH UNITED STATES 
■WlIiiGD'B UBIVEGSAL HISTOEY 

(With JitPB ABB ENQKAVmOS.) 

RICORD'S EOMAN HISTOEY 

(WrrB EsBBiTiBoa.) 
DWmil'ra GKECIAN AtTD ROMAH MYTHOLOfiT . . 

(School Editjon.) 
DWICJHT'S QEEOIAN AND EOMAH MYTHOLOGY .. 

(Ubiveksiti Edition,) 
MILLS' HISTOEY OF THE ANCIENT HBBEEWS ,... 




WiUiird's HietoTla 
A i mica, mid Female I 
i by several 



B propoftloo of Uia Hfeb Schoo 
t the United Slotss, anil have bei 
i. Tlia HiBtocj ot tbe Unltad Stat 



i highly I 

Th large woi-t H doslgned as a T6it.lnHil! [or AonDaMiBB and Tekalb Skmima- 

Ab -idyBmeni of Uieaamo, is designed as a Teint-tioiik^r Oimimim Sohoolt. The 
ligl lit; of tbe plan coueiets In dividing tbe time into psHod^ of which tlie begin- 
d] ge and termkiaiioDS are marlied by iDtpimant eveota; and coosti-ncting assHei 
f9iutp9 iihii^raf^gihiproQTese fifths aeUlfmaitt^ihv aoutj^r^i ttn^ffi^ regular 
ad ss of dvUfioiinn. A fuU Ohnmologbiai TabU nil] be found, In whiob all 
tb enla of the Slatary aie arranged In tl^a order nf time, There'te appended to 
th w rk the QmsMluKon of the United St<iisi, and a series of Qneetions adapted to 

Dwight's Mytholoay ia peculiarlj' adopted for ose aa n Claaa.book In High 
itl Ancient History, and to a proper appreciation Of the ciaieiefll allusions CDnetnntly 



B ooFil'B Boman History ia 






I Testbook for Schools, and 
ite and condenseil History oj 
edlngly Interesting, 



A. S. BAEHES & BUKK, Jublijhen, 
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i, New York. 
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I HATIOHAL SSHIES Q'E STAUBABB SCHOOL-BOOKS 

mimki ruiiBssPHY km chmsstbi 

PAliKER'S PIIILOSOI'IIY. 

PAP.KElt'3 JUVENILE PHILOSOPHT 

PAEEBE'S FIEST LESSONS IN PHILOBOPilT 

PAEKES'S COMPENDIUM OP SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 
ThB ntewnt uii t tm of P»«miik's Souoot. P 



EvW 



1 II HT I 



iTOH M.A 



ToODg Pupii? CD nulp 

THE riEBT BOOK OF 

Tl Nil aB«.I. PHlI/lB«rHT iKO AaiBOSQHl 

Bra m. By W. A. Bobkin and J. A, Poa 
me inatB of the elenienQ of SatiirBl 
leBlgued for Public una 




BARTLETT'S COLLEGE FniLOSOPHY. 

rr AM.tTTloMsCUANICa.. 4 00 | BsBTLHT'b SraElUOAl. ASTSOSDH 

a ara tlie rBii-6oofcs in the IT. S. Militiiry Academy »l Weat F< 



PORTEE'S SCHOOL GHEIISTEY. 

rmSI BOOK or CHEMIBTBY, AHD ALLIKD SCHEKCES, Including as 

A^cn^tncnl Chemistry. By ProC Jokh A. Poktis. Price CO cU. 
para PLES OF CHEMISXET, ojnbraclng tlie most recent Diacoyerles in Uie 

id the OatUnEB of its Api>l\ctttlon to Agiionltnre and the Arts— lllits- 
te nnmerona esnerlmeiilB newly aaeptad ta tt^e almpleat apwatiia. By 

oBTBmA.M_Tl,D.,Pi'ofeB80iof Agtlcultnral and Orgiinio ObemisbT in 

£0. Price tl.DO. 






as not deaired, or ( 



t study on tlila Bobjeot 



inledge of 
'eadliy oblalnod. 



PECK'S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, 



PriM SI. 60. 

A. S. BAKNES & BTJSE,, Publishers. 

51 & 53 John Street, New York 
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W IIATIOSTAL SEEIES OE STA1?D «jaD CHOOL BDOICS 



TlioCi 



OETHOGEAPEY 



MATIOMAL SERIES Or SCHOOL SPEI,X.E|ta 
PASSES & WATSOH'S NATIONAL EL MEH ABY 8PELLE1 
SflEKEfl & WAISOH'S NATIONAL MtQ-^OU C HO SPELL S 5 

iJVlim M, K. BAKKiRB, f ««D*pQi IT cm S! 

"I linve esnmlned tbe Natiovai: Fboh me e 
ft H tlia only work 1 ever saw whloli ffiMcUy m ta 

neoaasary'ftip him lo do all thrauBh hia Uf eq 

^eti«r4 are nrrAngsd tr> form the "word, bnt v te 



of Nil 






OOL Kii. 



SmTH'S OETHOGR&PHICAI, SERIES. 

SMITH'S JUVEHILE BEFINEK 26 bIs. 

SMITH'S GEAMMAE-SOHOOL SPELLER 40 eta. 

SmiTH'B DEEIHEB'S MAHDAL 00 cU 

This ieiio! of Boolis ia prepared by W. W. Saiin, Prinofpal of Gramianp School 
No. 1, Hew Toit city, ond eitendvely njed Id all the PnWlc Schools of the city. 

books, upon this hllherlo mnoh rre^eoled brsECli of ednuaaon. Thta aeries 13 admh'ii- 
bly gdapted to meet this want. It ts a oomfibtb treatise upon orthogrnphy. 

WBIGHT'S ABALYTIOAL OBTHOGEAPHT 23 ela 

The title of this "Work is— '■ Elements of tie Eiiglisk Langnaga; or. Analytical 
Orthogripliv, Designed to teaoh the PhtlosDphy of Orthogrnpliy tai Ott&oepy. 
By Albeki D. WmaHT, A. M." 

Sutraot fivm Pmeeedinffa of SFiiome OmiiOg AssoiAatlim. 
"A pupil win leani more of the power of Letters bvstndjing this booli ibr one 

PAGE'S HOEHAL CHART OF ELEKEHTART SOBHDB S3.S0 

No achooi-room is complete wltUont this Chart, prepsred by 1). P, Paok, late 
Prinoippl of New Totk Blate Nurmal School. 

"Thia Chart » designed to till the Teacher in giving to his pnpiia the line Ele- 
mentary Sounds of oar langoage, without a knowledge ef which it 1b obviously im- 
possible lire any one to become s ei>od reader. In onr opinion, most of the poor 
rsBding which we listen to In onr pnblio asBcmbliea arisea from Inattention te the Srst 
prlnoiplea of the lanaoaga. 

'' Whti^ the child \6 made to thoronshiy understand all the elecnentflry aounds of 
the Tarloos worda nacd, he eannot fell of becoming an aootirata and pleasing reader. 
We have witaesed the great advsntnges of this method of teaching rending in our 

i point."— .ilttonV l^Mnina Journal. 

^ A. S. BARHES & BTIRS, Pulilishera, 

m !)I a 53 Jolm street, U"bw Tort. I 
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i !fATIO:&AL SESiES m STAllBAEB SCHOOL-BOOKS. I 

SPELLING AMD DEFINING, '; 

SFIKERj A rolleoHon and Claasific^tlon of Fsmilur 
srachiKilNo.!, NewTuilt' Trm Ti rt 



mlnoSiBl warflB naed In tha dirflnLtions era slao deHnaa and the sirsngemei 1 1 h 

THE eSAMHAE-SCHOOL BPELIER; or, BPELLEE'S HEW MfljnjftL 

cation i>f pach Enle » together -with a large Ci 

In tlia English Lang uagB, i-orrecUy Spelled, I'lonooni 



erfaQnofthep, 
riMMoB, 


rt Diffiunl ■« 
sBced. A 


■d. 
t 1 


a™ etnclted through tho Jeft 

t gf each. These Kalee t«s h 
«, and conaequeiitlj- amb ace 


l 






latAomii, Bowciss, Bna(|^ B«or_;fcn— tb 

] 1 ters. Again : ^i^^'iru, bortm^\ be t/a o 

lid of elbfyiaTil'Si eriapy^ QhriaHan, eryt ixl — 



1 correctlj bj Uio pupil It oun ah 



fe^n FdS 



n Wn « 



THE SPXIIEB ANS BETISEB'S MAIfDAL; 
SPEIXING-BOOK combined, in which the most 
Laugnogc are Bpellsd, Prenouncefl. and Deflneil, 



In tbl3 book, dasleued (dt tlie hlglieat clasi ue have, Ist, A dlisertatlon the 
Bounds of the Vowels Md Conaonants, Wielc uses end powers Sd, Kulea (uc Sne g 
Ed, I'naxes and eul£sce,^Ui thetr meanings 4th, Punotoatiun mirlcs, a d^ 
use tham— Koliffl for the nse of Capiluli Tutji frr Tctt i nnd Nolo nHtnE tl 
dlaersma, Ac. In thebod7of the W"ifc Tli-i-- iii im" i num i^ ihe pt^oclpal w i 
in Ihe language— arranged hi olsBsea !«■ i i i . — . iirro;>HB an^ a 

pronounced, and deSnea^tlis prom 
agntes -which I'efBr to a Key CBBlly 
tbe knowledge oroaevordota class 

There nre also Qi-~" ' -— ' 



Id by 



TS 



pupil to keep oo 






■t the end, t^ nliioh means an; word in the book can bo found, 

A, 3. BARHES & BUEK, Publishers, 

61 & 63 Join Street, Uew Tork I 
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HATIOHAX SEKIES OE STAHBAED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

^figJr's ^nglis^ ^ncts. 

THE ENGLISH POETS, WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 

MILTON— TOUBG—TKOMBON—COWPEE abd POLLOK. 



In salEcting booka fo 




Iihn(iiee.e 








Khiwls, mi .If^ert 


gofftplsMinfverylibr 


U7, pnbllo a 


a private 


Tliej- ™n 


betlerespress their 






tthet^et 




tthaub 


copying n pocdoii o 






















■' In this sga, when the preBB is ooverliig oi 








pemlolo 


lltersBite, tiiare Is g 


rout aaneerlhM the rlein 










not enUrely low atght of tioaa noble and u 


Id proi 






UshM' 


«hichhs>et»9ilte 




-the Pi 


M 




T ng, 


Thomson and Oowp. 


w. lliMo STB mwlhr, n 


t of al 








Huent «ni ptotoun 












whioh they coiitatn 


tor the lemnlng and Ust 


3,»lldh 






h h h 


dAaplij; mfljSM- t 


e sminmit ttmiie vAiah 


mev a 






prnpii- aufliM-a (j)" 


4s mind fl«d ^«*8 /«M 











1. The Paradise Lost. By John mh n w ii n b 

plaoatoiy and Cviljcal. Edited by K«v. J mk E B 

Elements of Rhetoric, te. Price $1.00. h E 6J U 

2. Nlglit ThDugktB on Life, Death and Immortality 

By Edwaed Yobbo, LL.D. With a Mnm A 

Critical Visw of his Writings | and Bxpl n to 7 N B K 

jAiiira R. BovB. Price $1,00. School Ed a 2 ts 

S, The Task, Table Talk, and other Poems b uu m 

CowPKn. With Critical ObEOnationa of A h n 

Geiiuis and Cliara<iter ; and Notes, Criti d B 

Hev. Jajies E. Boyi>. Price $1.00. Sell L 6 

4. The Seasons. By Jameb Thomsob. ca Obse 
tiona of viLiioua Anthovs on his Geniua and li -ac d N 
Critical and IlhistraUve. By Rev. JAMta R B n P * 00 
School Edition 62J <A». 

5. The Course of Time. By Robert P e ^ n 
Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. James E Bo P 3 00 
School Edition 62^ eta. 

g^ Ubvary Ed&ions tj) 
Styles <if Smdii 



=>---^r 
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! HATIOl^Al SEaraS Or STAHDAED SCHQOI-EOOKS. 



^Etoric, f ogk, unit |nt£lktual ^ijilosopfjg. 




ELEMENTS OF TEE AST OF BHETOmC. AdspMlb 
Academies, BTid also for PriYalB Studj. By Hehkt N. D.- 
" -sCnlkga, 






ot Ohio 



IHs 









■tbeelsmontsofthe Artof KIiBtorio. Tlie 

8, the genersl esaotjieas of his defliiitlora, 

. ot hia aubjeot, the pWlosopliiQ flBvelopment ot it, tha Iftrge Blinro 

lietfvta W InyeplioD M n brsocb of Klietorlo, and liiAnelysis 

of SQ'la. 

THE BCIEUCE OF LOGIO ; or, An Analyaia ol tha laws of Thought. 






. Deigned for Co1]«ge& , . 



Batmsr of Ue Cross IPhiladelpkia). 
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